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Amonc the many eminent men who 
shed lustre on the latter part of what 
has been termed the Georgian era, 
certainly not the least conspicuous was 
Sir John Sinclair. The position which 
he held in public esteem was altoge- 
ther peculiar, and the means by which 
he attained it were not less so. Sir 
John Sinclair entered public life at a 
period more than ordinarily fruitful in 
great men and great events; when 
the departments of law, science, poli- 
tics, and literature were crowded with 
competitors, and consequently the at- 
tainment of distinction was in the 
highest degree difficult. Under such 
circumstances he might, at first sight, 
appear to have been deficient in many 
of the qualities requisite to success. 
Considered merely in a literary point 
of view he was not a great author ; 
nor was he highly gifted as an orator, 
nor profoundly versed in any branch of 
science ; nor had he drank deeply at 
“the stream divine of high philoso- 
phy ;” nor as a politician did he rise 
above the middle rank. With all 
these disadvantages, however, his suc- 
cess was extraordinary. No man ever 
succeeded in acquiring a reputation 
more honourable or more widely 
spread. Throughout Europe and 
America his name became familiar 
almost as a household word, and he 
enjoyed his great honours, with this 
remarkable distinction, that none ever 
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questioned the justice with which they 
had been bestowed. The labours of 
a long life have been at length closed 
by death, yet no man has hitherto-at- 
tempted to tear a leaf from his chap- 
let, and the high place he occupied in 
public opinion remains—and is long 
likely to remain—untenanted. 

The public were entitled to expect 
that the memoirs of a life so success- 
fully devoted to their service should 
be written for the instruction both of 
the present generation and posterity. 
This duty, we rejoice to say, has been 
discharged with a degree of talent, 
good taste, and sound judgment which 
leaves nothing to be desired. The 
biographer is already well known to 
the world as the author of several va- 
luable works on criticism and theology, 
and the present work will assuredly 
not derogate from his high reputation. 
In the execution of his task Mr Sinclair 
has not suffered his feelings of filial 
attachment to influence his judgment, 
Indeed, if he has even erred at all, it 
certainly has not been in forming too 
lofty an estimate either of the charac- 
ter or services of his distinguished fa- 
ther. Of eulogy Mr Sinclair is even 
rigorously sparing. He never heaps 
the measure of his praise, and in some 
instances we think that a larger por- 
tion might have been fairly arrogated 
by the biographer of Sir John Sinclair, 
and are quite sure it would have been 
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freely conceded by the public. It is 
a defect, perhaps inseparable from 
the memoirs of men of genius, that, 
however largely they contribute to the 
gratification of curiosity, they rarely 
convey a lesson generally useful. In- 
dividuals so gifted may be considered 
as exhibiting exceptions to the ordi- 
nary laws which regulate and limit 
human intellect, and their success be- 
ing the result of a rare idiosyncrasy, 
their example is little available to those 
who, from difference of mental organi- 
zation, can experience but imperfect 
sympathy either with their peculiar 
temptations or higher impulses. But 
the case is different in regard to indi- 
viduals who, without any remarkable 
superiority of original endowment, 
have achieved great objects merely 
by the strenuous and judicious appli- 
cation of powers whick they possess 
in common with the majority of man- 
kind. The lives of such men must 
ever be full of valuable instruction. 
The instruments of their success are 
within reach of all. They were en- 
dowed with no preternatural strength, 
nor did they wield a charmed weapon. 
Yet men so constituted and so armed, 


without dazzling appliances of any 
sort, have achieved the most astonish- 
ing results, and established a perma- 
nent and acknowledged claim to the 
gratitude of mankind. 

Of this class, it is almost needless 


to say, was Sir John Sinclair. His 
life was one of intense activity and la- 
bour, and scarcely less see for 
the variety of pursuits to which it was 
devoted, than for the degree of suc- 
cess by which, in most of them, his 
labours were rewarded. In almost all 
his works we find a picture of his 
mind, and in these we might almost 
trace its progress from youth to mid- 
dle age, and from that period to the 
closing years of a long and valuable 
life. Perhaps the writings of no man 
were ever more legibly impressed with 
the character of their author. Unlike 
those writers who think it necessary 
to appear before the public with an 
air of rhetorical pomp, Sir John Sin- 
clair despised such artifices, and wrote 
as he spoke and as he thought, with 
perfect simplicity and directness. With 
genius he was not endowed. His mind 
was deficient in imagination, and the 
powers connected with it, which pro- 
bably he had never cultivated; and his 
talent for logical deduction was not 
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remarkable. In his writings we rarely 
discover any close and connected chain 
of reasoning. Perhaps the most pro- 
minent feature of his intellect was its 
extraordinary vivacity. His faculties 
never slept. They were always up 
and stirring ; always on the look-out ; 
always active. Two other qualities 
he possessed in a remarkable degree 
—enthusiasm and perseverance. The 
one led him to make light of difficul- 
ties, however formidable, and the other 
enabled him to overcome them. We 
do not believe that Sir John Sinclair 
ever resigned a task he had under- 
taken from dread of any obstacle—or 
shrank from any degree of labour, 
however vast, which might be neces- 
sary for its completion. To know that 
success was possible was all that he 
required ; for, with this knowledge, 
his confidence in his own powers was 
too great to have a doubt of his at- 
taining it. This sanguine constitution 
of mind was fortunate, both for him- 
self and his country: without it, he 
could have brought few of his great 
works to a successful termination, and 
in all probability the Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland would have remain- 
ed unwritten. 

No man, perhaps, was ever less fit- 
ted than Sir John Sinclair for a life of 
contemplation. Action was as neces- 
sary to him as the air he breathed. It 
was to his mind what the pole is to the 
needle—the terminus, towards which 
all his thoughts and intellectual im- 
pulses were directed. He could not, 
like Mr Coleridge, be content to dwell 
in a world of visionary abstractions— 
merging all thought of material ex- 
istence in contemplation of the micro- 
cosm within. To the latter, the ab- 
stract and speculative were every thing 
—the purely practical nothing. In 
the material wants and necessities of 
man he took no interest. In him ac- 
tion was at all times the offspring ra- 
ther of painful necessity than of vo- 
luntary impulse. In the eyes of Mr 
Coleridge the great globe itself, and 
all that it inhabit, were valueless, when 
compared with that universe of mys- 
terious possibilities on which he de- 
lighted to speculate and refine. Per- 
hapsamore striking contrast was never 
exhibited in human character than ex- 
isted between these two distinguished 
individuals. 

The Memoirs of Sir John Sinclair's 
Life are, of course, those of his Works. 
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In either view, they possess much in- 
terest. With almost all the great men 
of the period in which he lived he was 
brought, by his position in seeiety, and 
the considerable part he took in public 
atfairs, into frequent contact ; and he 
was too acute and accurate an observer 
not to form a tolerably just estimate 
ef the various interesting characters 
thus placed within the range of inspec- 
tion. Indeed we cannot but regret 
that, with his superior powers and 
extensive opportunities of observation, 
he was not induced to embody in a se- 
parate work his parliamentary recol- 
lections, and the valuable floating 
anecdotes with which his memory was 
amply stored. 

In the year 1780 Sir John (then 
Mr) Sinclair first entered Parliament, 
as member for his native county. His 
political opinions led him to support 
Lord North; and an offer which he 
made to second the address led to a 
friendly intercourse with the Minister. 
In the year following Mr Sinclair 
made his debut as a parliamentary ora- 
tor, and shortly afterwards he pub- 
lished his first pamphlet, entitled, 
** Thoughts on the Naval Strength of 
the British Empire.” This was fa- 
vourably received, and soon followed 
by another. From this period for- 
ward he seems to have kept up a warm 
fusillade of brochures on matters na- 
val, military, political, agricultural, 
statistical, and literary. Of these— 
amounting in number to several hun- 
dreds—we believe there are few which 
do not contain much valuable infor- 
mation. Indeed it could not be other- 
wise. Whatever subject might en- 
gage the attention of Mr Sinclair, it 
was always his first object to gather 
into one focus all the facts and cir- 
cumstances connected with it. In the 
pursuit of information he was indefa- 
tigable, and with his extraordinary in- 
dustry, and the gift of a memory un- 
usually retentive, it will readily be 
conceived that his mind became stored 
with a vast and increasing mass of va- 
luable knowledge on a greater variety 
of topies than, perhaps, ever before 
engaged the attention of a single indi- 
vidual. 

It was scarcely possible, therefore, 
for Mr Sinclair to write on any sub- 
ject without communicating instruc- 
tion. Indeed we can conceive no- 
thing more convenient to the states- 


men of the time than the prodigality 
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with which he poured forth his ac- 
cumulated stores. Whenever any 
difficult or abstruse question engaged 
the attention of the legislature or the 
public, Mr Sinclair was sure to write 
on it, and to embody all the facts ne- 
cessary to a sound conclusion which 
could be gathered from the records of 
past ages, or the testimony of living 
witnesses. Even those who differed 
from his conclusions were forced to 
admit the value and accuracy of his 
premises. 

The tide of misfortune which flowed 
in upon the country with scarcely any 
remission during the whole duration of 
the American war, led Mr Sinclair to 
devise measures for putting an end to 
that unfortunate contest. Parties were 
then (1782), as now, rather nicely 
balanced in the House of Commons. 
The number of members in the habit 
of attending the House was about 
430, of whom 230 generally supported 
the Ministry, and 200 the Opposition. 
Among the nominal adherents of each 
party might be reckoned about fifty, 
whose support was lukewarm and 
preearious, consisting chiefly of Lord 
Gower’s friends and a body of inde- 
— country gentlemen, who ac- 

nowledged no leader, and voted ac- 
cording to their own judgment. Of 
course, in such circumstances a strong 
Government was impossible. The 
defection of sixteen members could 
at any time turn the scale. 

In this predicament of party Mr 

Sinclair, convinced that any overtures 
for peace were not to be expected 
from Lord North, made a bold and 
active effort for the overthrow of his 
Government by means of a coalition. 
He held frequent conferences with 
the independent party,—represented 
to them the influence they might ae- 
quire from co-opefation,—and pro’ 
sed, with their aid, that a Cabinet 
should be formed, embracing the 
leading members of the two great 
arties. Mr Sinclair strongly stated 
his conviction that in this manner, 
and in this alone, could the sinking 
fortunes of the nation be retrieved. 

These views he not only enforced 
in personal communications with the 
different members, but in the pages 
of four pamphlets which he published 
on the occasion. The persuasions of 
tongue and type, however, were alike 
unavailing. A few of the members 
wore prevailed on to meet occasionally 
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at the St Alban’s Tavern for the pur- 
pose of discussing the prospects of the 
country, the proceedings of the Mi- 
_nistry, and a good dinner. In regard 
to the last of these subjects there ex- 
isted perfect unanimity ; the two 
former were met by greater reserve. 
Meeting after meeting took place, but 
concord of opinion was wanting, both 
as to,the mode of action and the ob- 
ject to be gained by it. Mr Sinclair 
appears to have been the only active 
and zealous member of the party ; 
and after much trouble, and much 
correspondence, and many dinners, 
the project died of mere inanition, and 
Lord North retained office till driven 
from it by a different influence. We 
pive the following extract from the 
Memoirs, because it affords an apt 
and curious illustration of the impe- 
diments to be overcome in procuring 
active support for any new political 
project. It contains an abstract of 


the answers of the different members 
to Sir John Sinclair’s communication, 
soliciting co-operation. 


‘“* Mr (afterwards Sir William) Pulte- 
ney is ‘ obliged by the perusal of the pa- 
pers, and will attend as early as possible 
in the House of Commons, to receive far- 
ther explanations.’ 

** Lord Mahon consents to a resolution, 
reprobating ‘ offensive war upon the Con- 
tinent of America against the British re- 
volted colonies, as tending to weaken our 
efforts against the House of Bourbon.’ 

** Sir Herbert Mackworth, member for 
Cardiff, enters warmly into the measures 
suggested : he is detained in the country ; 
‘but,’ continues he, ‘ I beg you will con- 
sider me as one of your number present, 
and joining in the plan as one of the so- 
ciety: I can very safely depute you my 
proxy, if it may be admitted on the pre- 
sent occasion, having a perfect confidence 
in the uprightness of‘your intentions, and 
abilities to adapt them to great public 
good.’ 

‘* Viscount Maitland (now Earl of Lau- 
derdale) writes in great haste, expecting 
what he terms ‘a motion of a conciliatory 
nature, declaring the inexpediency of the 
affairs of the country remaining in the 
same hands, without specifying who or 
what number ought to be removed.’ 

** Sir Robert Herries, member for Dum- 
fries, ‘ thinks Mr Sinclair is entitled to 
much praise for having executed as well 
as planned a laudable institution,’ and re- 
quests a conference with him on the sub- 
ject. 

‘* The Earl of Surrey (afterwards Duke 
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of Norfolk) ‘ will meet Mr Sinclair, and 
the gentlemen mentioned by him, at the 
St Alban’s.’ 

‘‘Mr Sibthorpe, member for Boston, 
‘will give Mr Sinclair's papers much at- 
tention in the first moment of leisure.’ 

‘“‘Mr J. Rolle (afterwards Lord Rolle) 
‘will attend with great readiness the next 
meeting at the St Alban’s, and will be 
happy in co-operating with other indepen- 
dent members to support such measures as 
may appear to them for the real interest of 
his king and country.’ 

“Mr Lygon (afterwards Earl Beau- 
champ), having been called into the coun- 
try, ‘is much obliged by Mr Sinclair’s re- 
collection of a runaway,’ and describes 
the county of Worcester ‘in high spirits, 
thinking a change of Ministers implies every 
blessing that can restore a kingdom.’ 

‘**Mr George Ross being prevented 
from attending by illness, hopes that the 
méeting was numerous and respectable, 
and will send in the evening for a list.’ 

‘* Sir Henry Houghton, member for 
Preston, ‘receives with great satisfaction 
Mr Sinclair’s information that there is a 
prospect of an union of independent mem- 
bers of Parliament in some efforts to save 
their sinking country.’ 

‘© Mr Brickdale, member for Bristol, 
‘ will be glad at any time to communicate 
with Mr Sinclair on the subject of his 
plans.’ 

‘* Mr Montague, in six successive notes, 
assures Mr Sinclair, that he is ‘ full of zeal 
in the cause,’ and will observe ‘ secrecy,’ 
adding, however, that, ‘he is forbidden 
by his physicians not only to attend the 
House, but even to hold conversation at 
any length.’ 

‘** Mr Strutt, member for Maldon, enters 
warmly into Mr Sincelair’s plans ; has com- 
municated them to Mr Bramston, Mr Sib- 
thorpe, and Mr Bulloch; recommends 
caution ; and proposes that the first meet- 
ing should consist of not more than ten or 
twelve members, ‘for,’ says he, ‘ every 
man, however shackled, wishes to be con- 
sidered as free and independent.’ He 
adds, ‘ Whether the present Ministry is 
equal to the conduct of the war, is not for 
me to determine, and yet I wish a change 
of two persons. But I will be bold to 
say, that neither this nor any other Mi- 
nistry can be active and frugal who have 
to contend With an Opposition so virulent 
and as the present. I confine my- 
self to the leaders and their particular ad- 
herents. Something must be done to com- 
pel the Minister, whoever he may be, to 
economy; and to excite to decided and 
vigorous measures: at the same time op- 
position must be silenced.’ 

‘* But perhaps the nature and objects of 
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the St Alban’s Club, and the sentiments 

generally pervading its members, may be 

best collected from the following letter of 

Mr Gilbert, the member for Litchfield :— 
** ¢ Lillyshall, 2d Jan. 1782. 

** § Dear Sir,—I have been in the coun- 
try ten days; but so much engaged in a 
variety of business, as to prevent my at- 
tention to those very important concerns 
respecting the public which have of late 
so much engrossed your thoughts and mine ; 
however, from a desire to contribute the 
utmost of my endeavours to promote so 
excellent a plan, and to show that regard 
which is due to you for your very laudable 
exertions therein, I have retired for an 
hour or two from other affairs to resume 
the consideration of our favourite ob- 
ject, and to communicate my thoughts a 
little farther to you. 

***T think we cannot do better service 
at present than by communicating our plan 
to such public-spirited members as we hap- 
pen to be connected or acquainted with, 
who have the real love of their country at 
heart ; all these, I doubt not, will cheer- 
fully co-operate with aud assist us, in a 
work so essential at this crisis, and which 
promises so much relief to this poor, I 
may add unfortunate, divided, and dis- 
tracted country ; at the very brink of ruin, 
whilst she is possessed of resources suffi- 
cient to extricate her from her present 
distresses, to make her a scourge to her 
haughty and perfidieus enemy, and to raise 
her to agreater pitch of glory than she has 
ever yet attained ; if they were properly 
exerted, and her affairs administered with 
that spirit, equity, justice, and economy 
which they ought. 

‘**T think with you, that we ought to 
be prepared with a plan for our coadjutors 
to look up to, for the speedy attaining 
these desirable ends ; when that is settled, 
I trust there is virtue and spirit enough 
yet left in this country, both in the sove- 
reign and the people, to accomplish the 
great and good work. 

** * Notwithstanding my engagements in 
private affairs, I shall devote many hours 
to the consideration of these most impor- 
tant concerns before I have the pleasure 
of seeing you, which I hope will be on the 
20th of this month. 1 have been from 
Cotton some days, and shall not return till 
Sunday or Monday se’nnight, having many 
engagements in this and the adjoining coun- 
ties. I have the honour to be, with the 
utmost respect, dear sir, your most faith- 
ful and obedient servant, 

“©¢THomas GILBERT.’ 


Shortly afterwards a change of 
Ministry took place, and Lord Rock- 
ingham and the Whig party came in- 
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to power. Lord North experienced 
the usual fate of an unfortunate Mi- 
nister, in being deserted by many of 
those who had been among the most 
subservient while he remained in 
power. The following anecdote is 
interesting, as recording an authentic 
instance of gratitude in a Scotchman. 
We give it, in spite of the incredulit 

with which it will be received sout 


‘of the Tweed. 


‘* Having quoted from my father’s pa- 
pers a few reminiscences of Lord North 
when in power, I may here add one anec- 
dote of that Minister, long after his resig- 
nation. It is not often that fallen great- 
ness receives testimonies of gratitude and 
good feeling from the objects of its former 
bounty. Lord North had much promoted 
the restoration of the forfeited estates in 
Scotland. Some time before that measure 
was agreed upon, young Cameron of 
Lochiel had been introduced to the Mini- 
ster, who was so much pleased with his 
address as to remember him at a crisis 
when his patronage was most desirable, 
and to insist upon the Lochiel estate being 
added to the list of those to be restored. 
A relation of Lochiel took an opportunity 
to show the sense of obligation cherished 
by his family after the Minister was out of 
place, and blind. Having the captaincy 
of an East-Indiaman to give away, this 
gentleman (whose name was Cameron) 
wrote to Lord North, with the offer to ap- 
point any person whom his Lordship might 
recommend. The retired statesman was 
much affected by this evidence of generous 
feeling, and declared, almost with tears, 
‘ This is the only instance of undoubted 
gratitude that I have ever met with.’ ” 


The portion of the present work 
which is devoted to matters merely 
political, though full of amusing anec- 
dote, is less interesting, we think, 
than that which relates to Sir John 
Sinelair’s labours as an agriculturist 
and statist. In the former capacity 
his zeal for improvement was un- 
bounded, and in his native county 
his name will long be remembered as 
its first and greatest benefactor. That 
the whole north of Scotland occa- 
sionally benefited by his zeal, activi- 
ty, and sound judgment, the following 
passage, in common with many others 
in the work, bears ample and unan- 
swerable testimony. 

‘© Mr Sinclair was this year the success- 
ful promoter of a measure which formed, 
in after life, one of his most agreeable re- 
miniscences. Scotland had twice been 
visited, with the miseries of famine, but in 
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neither instance more severely than at this 
time. So cold and stormy was the sum- 
mer of 1782, that the crops were late and 
unpromising. ‘ On the fifth of October, 
before they had time to ripen, a frost, 
armed almost with the rigour of a Green- 
land climate, desolated, in one night, the 
hope of the husbandman. The grain, 
frost-bitten, immediately contracted a 
hoary whiteness. Potatoes and turnips, 
already dwarfish, were further injured. 
The produce of the garden was destitute 
of its usual nourishment, and the fields 
yielded not one-third of an ordinary crop.’ 
No wholesome food could be procured ; 
and disease, as well as famine, began to 
overspread, not only the whole north of 
Scotland, but even some districts in the 
south. On this occasion of general dis- 
tress and alarm, the member for Caithness 
earnestly besought the interposition of 
Parliament. An objection was started 
that no precedent could be found for such 
a grant as he solicited; and that a prece- 
dent, once furnished, would lead to trou- 
blesome and endless applications. The 
late Ministry having long been subject to 
the trammels of office, adhered rigidly to 
forms and rules. Their successors indul- 
ged more liberal ideas. Mr Sheridan, in 


particular (at that time Secretary to the 


Treasury), entered with great zeal into 
the cause, and a motion was at last agreed 
to for a committee on the subject. Their 
report was so conclusive, that the House 
presented an address, recommending the 
calamitous state of the north of Scotland 
to his Majesty’s gracious consideration, 
and promising to make good the expense 
incurred. The whole cost of this well- 
timed relief was little more than L.15,000; 
and yet no less a number than 111,521 
souls, inhabitants of fifteen counties, were 
rescued from starvation. 

‘* The apprehensions entertained in Par- 
liament that the aid afforded in this in- 
stance might lead to importunate and an- 
noying solicitations on occasions of less 
necessity, received, some years afterwards, 
a memorable rebuke from the gratitude 
and high spirit of the northern population. 
A hurricane of unexampled severity laid 
waste, in 1807, some of the districts which 
had availed themselves of the Parliament- 
ary grant. On this occasion my father 
wrote to Malcolm Laing, the historian, 
suggesting a petition to the Legislature 
for a renewal of its bounty. Mr Laing’s 
answer is as follows :— 

“* * Sir,—I beg leave to acknowledge 
the honour of your letter, which I have 
eommunieated to most of the gentlemen in 
the county, and shall take the first oppor- 
tunity of laying before a county meeting. 

‘¢ The prevailing sentiment, I believe, 
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is this :—-That although many individuals 
suffered severely from the storm on Christ- 
mas-day, yet, having experienced the hu- 
mane interposition of Government during 
a season of absolute scarcity, nothing less 
than an actual dearth will induce the coun- 
ty again to apply to the bounty of Parlia- 
ment. This proceeds from the apprehen- 
sion of abusing or exhausting that liberal- 
ity, to which the county has already been 
so much indebted. I have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient and humble 
servant, Matcoitm Laixe. 


‘“« ¢ Kirkwall, May 25th, 1807.’” 


Another benefit, the extent and va- 
lue of which, perhaps, no man with 
Saxon blood in his veins can duly ap- 
preciate, Mr Sinclair was the chief 
instrument in procuring for his Celtic 
countrymen. We allude to the le- 
gislative exemption from the painful 
necessity of wearing breeches. The 
act legalizing the philabeg passed in 
the middle of winter; yet no sooner 
did it become known than, in the 
country north of Stirling, fifty addi- 
tional square miles of human skin 
courted the refreshing influence of the 
mountain breezes. The Io Peans of 
the various ¢lans on their enfran- 
chisement from a bondage so dis- 
tressing were loud, if not musical. 
Bonefires blazed on Braemar, and tal- 
low candles in the windows of Inver- 
ness ; the heart of Thurso was made 
glad, and wild expressions of grati- 
tude and gratulation awoke all the 
mountain echoes of Badenoch and 
Lochaber. Yet some dissentients, 
though comparatively few, there must 
have been from the reigning hilarity. 
The unhappy Lowland tailors who, 
induced by former similarity of garb, 
had pitched their shop-boards in these 
mountain regions, saw the ruin of 
their hopes in the sudden deluge of 
kilts which overspread the land. 
They became at once aware that in 
the country of the Gael their occu- 
pation was gone for ever, and having 
become bankrupt, and honourably paid 
nothing in the pound, sought employ- 
ment for goose and shears among a 
population less proud of baring their 
persons to the action of the ele- 
ments. 

As for the great liberator, on the 
approach of the summer solstice, he 
appears to have cast aside his Sasse- 
nach habiliments, and proceeded on a 
tour of triumph through the country. 
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** Another boot which, during the same 
session, my father contributed to obtain 
for Scotland, was not so important as the 
preceding, but was highly popular and ac- 
ceptable. An act was passed, repealing 
the prohibition (19th George II.) of the 
ancient Highland dress. On his next jour- 
ney through the Highlands, Mr Sinclair 
availed himself of this national concession 
by appearing in full Highland costume. On 
his way to visit Lord Breadalbane, passing 
through the town of Logierait, he had an 
amusing proof of the association established 
by recent events in the minds of High- 
landers, between their ancient garb and the 
fortunes of the house of Stuart. Having 
quitted his carriage, he was enjoying on 
foot a ramble among the wild and moun- 
tain scenery of that neighbourhood, fol- 
lowed by a multitude of the natives, speak- 
ing Gaelic with great vehemence. Anold 
Highlander at length accosted him in a 
cautious whisper, .‘ Sir, if you are come 
here in the good old cause, I ean give you 
to understand. that there are a hundred 
gude men ready to join you, within the 
sound o’ the bell o’ Logierait.’ These 


simple-minded people took my father for 
at least an emissary of Charles Edward, or 
perhaps for Charles Edward himself.” 


From an early period. of his life 


Mr Sinclair had devoted much atten- 
tion to finance. In 1783 he publish- 
ed two pamphlets on the subject, 
which were well received by the pub- 
lic, and elicited expressions of appro- 
bations from Dr Rice and other emi- 
nent authorities on such matters. 
This induced him to embark in the 
arduous undertaking of writing a 
** History of the Public Revenue of 
the British Empire.” In this work 
his object was to trace the public re- 
venue and expenditure of England, 
from the most remote period down to 
his own time, and also to afford an 
analytical view of public revenue in 
general. The undertaking was novel. 
Nothing of the kind had been before 
attempted on a plan equally compre- 
hensive. The information necessary 
for its completion was difficult to be 
acquired, and still more difficult to be 
sifted and arranged, from the vast 
number and complication of details. 
But no obstacle, however formidable, 
could depress the ardent mind of Mr 
Sinclair. In the execution of his 
task, he left no source of information, 
ancient or modern, foreign or domes- 
tic, unexplored. His list of authori- 
ties, as stated in the Memoirs, inclu- 
ding historians, antiquaries, financiers, 
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biographers, and economists, amount- 
ed to the prodigious number of 713 ; 
and when we consider that a consi- 
derable number of these were works 
of great extent, and written in foreign 
languages, the amount of labour em- 
ployed. merely in research will excite 
astonishment. Certain it is, that it 
produced good fruit. The History of 
the Revenue is by far the most import- 
ant work on financial statistics to be 
found in the literature of Europe, and 
must remain a standard—in all proba- 
bility an unrivalled—example of the 
successful application of zeal and in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps the most interesting crisis 
in the constitutional history of Eng- 
land, during the last century, occur- 
red on the first accession of Mr Pitt 
to power, when the Coalition party of 
Fox and North still continued to com- 
mand a majority of the House of Com- 
mons. The latter were exasperated 
by defeat at the very moment when 
they felt sure of a triumph, and had 
Mr Pitt made a single false move in 
the great political game, it must have 
been irretrievably lost. But the young 
Minister showed that he was fully ade- 
quate to surmount the difficulties of 
the crisis. With the most consum- 
mate skill he steered through the rocks 
and shallows which surrounded him 
on all sides, and the Whigs for the 
next half century found themselves 
excluded from the Paradise (so it seem- 
ed to them) of office, and condemned, 
with the full approbation of the coun- 
try, to the Pandemonium (so they felt 
it) of- Opposition and empty pockets. 
At this exciting period Mr Sinclair 
seems to have taken a very active and 
useful part in support of the Minister. 
The following extract will show that 
his services were not unappreciated. 


‘** In the arduous struggle of the young 
Minister against a majority in the House 
of Commons, exasperated by defeat at the 
very moment when they felt sure of a de- 
cisive triumph, the Member for Caithness 
gave him his most cordial support. The 
importance of my father’s services on this 
occasion appears from the two following 
letters, one from Mr Pitt himself, the 
other from his confidential friend, J. J. 
Hamilton, Esq. (afterwards Marquis of 
Abercorn) :— 

“«* My dear Sir,—I find the enemy 
circulating, that I said in my speech I 
would resign, in case of an address being 
carried. Itake for granted, they think 
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this impression would help them in the 
division, if they move it, on Monday. 
The fact is, as I recollect, that I said no- 
thing one way or other on that supposi- 
tion, but challenged them either to im- 
peach or address, if they were dissatisfied 
with my reasons for remaining after the 
resolutions. You will, I am sure, for- 
give my troubling you with this, for your 
private use, if you think it worth while to 
take any way of counteracting this idea. 
Perhaps you may have some opportunity 
to see how it is understood to-day.—I 
am, dear Sir, your faithful and obedient 
servant, W. Pirr. 

** * Saturday, Jan. 31, five o’clock.’” 


**¢ Dear Sir,—I am just come from 
Pitt, who is much obliged to you for your 
friendly support and assistance. We agree 
that Mr Luttrel’s appearance in his favour 
on Monday will be a very desirable cir- 
eumstance. There will probably be a 
division, but, at all events, the presence 
of independent and respectable friends 
will be in the highest degree desirable.— 
Iam, dear Sir, in haste, but with real 
respect and regard, your most obedient 
servant, J. J. Hamitron. 

‘¢ * Five o'clock.’ ” 


In 1785 Mr Sinclair became a wi- 


dower, and felt his loss so severely, 
that he at first meditated retirement 


from public life. This intention he 
communicated to Mr Pitt, who re- 
turned the foliswing kind and amiable 
reply :— 

** © Downing Street, May 17, 1785. 

** © My dear Sir,—I feel very sensibly 
the kind proof of your zeal and friendship 
at such a moment, and truly lament the 
unfortunate cause which deprives us at 
present of your assistance. As far as 
numbers are in question, a single vote, 
though always of some consequence, is, I 
trust, not now so material as once seemed 
possible. I am not, however, the less 
thankful to you for the accommodation 
you propose, though very glad to think it 
unnecessary.— Believe me, my dear Sir, 
yours very sincerely, W. Pirr.’” 


In order to overcome the depression 
thus occasioned, he made a tour on 
the Continent, which enabled him to 
form an acquaintanee with many fo- 
reigners of celebrity. Tor fellow- 
traveller to Parishehad Montgolfier, of 
balloon notoriety, and in that capital di- 
ned en famille with Necker, then Prime 
Minister. The ladies of the Minister's 
family seemed determined to give their 
Scottish guest a flattering reception. 
He found Madame Necker engaged 


“Luly 
in the perusal of Blair’s Sermons, and 
Mademoiselle Necker — afterwards 
Madame de Staél—delighted him with 
playing Scottish airs on the piano. 
He was.also frequently in the society 
of Buffon, who had become garrulous 
from old age. The great naturalist, 
however, did not yield to the Necker 
family in politeness. He gratified his 
Celtic visitor by bestowing due praise 
on English poets and English philo- 
sophers. > 

Shortly after his return from the 
Continent, Mr Pitt procured for his 
friend and supporter the honour of a 
Baronetcy. Sir John then made a 
second and more extensive tour on the 
Continent, visiting Denmark, Sweden, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Hano- 
ver, and.on his return formed a matri- 
monial union with the Hon. Miss 
Macdonald, daughter of Alexander, 
first Lord Macdonald. The uncle of 
this lady, Mr Bosville, was one of the 
most remarkable and eccentric cha- 
racters of his day. The details given 
in the present work, relative to his 
tastes and habits, are both interesting 
and amusing. It is almost impossible 
to imagine g character whose life and 
death are better fitted “to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.” Of his ex- 
traordinary relative, Mr Sinclair thus 
writes— 


** As my granduncle, Bosville, was 
among the most original and eccentric 
ebaracters of his day, and as the subject 
of this Memoir was a frequent visitor 
at his house, I may be excused for 
introducing a few Bosvilliana related by 
my father or his contemporaries. My 
granduncle’s exterior consisted of the 
single-breasted coat, powdered hair and 
queue, and other paraphernalia of a cour- 
tier in the reign of George II. ; but with- 
in this courtly garb was enclosed one of 
the most ultra-liberal spirits of the time. 
He assembled every day at his house in 
Welbeck Street a party of congenial 
souls, never exceeding twelve in number, 
nor receiving the important summons to 
dinner a single moment after five o’clock. 
Such was the old gentleman’s punctuality, 
that the first stroke of the clock was the 
signal for going down stairs; and when 
Mr Friend, the astronomer-royal, arriving 
half a minute after, met the company on 
the staircase, Bosvi le addressed him with, 
‘IT trust, Mr Friend, you will not fail to 
bear in mind for the future, that we don’t 
reckon time here by the meridian of 
Greenwich, but by the meridian of Wel- 
beck Street.’ The servants entered into 
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this whimsical accuracy of their master, 
and when.-a well-known guest, out of 
breath with haste, one day rang the door 
bell about four minutes after five, the 
footman, looking up from the area, in- 
formed him that his master was ‘ busy 
dining !’ This repulse was in perfect 


keeping with his master's favourite maxim; ° 


‘ Some say better late than never; I say, 
better never than late.’ A slate was kept 
in the hall, on which any intimate friend 
(and he had many), might inscribe his name 
as a guest for the day. Among the persons 
thus privileged, I may mention, besides 
family connexions, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Lord Hutchinson, Horne Tooke, Parson 
Este, Major James, Baron Dimsdale, 
Lord Oxford, and Mr Clifford the barrister 
of O.P. celebrity. A specimen of Mr 
Bosville’s humour may be given in his de- 
scription of the last dinner he partook at 
the house of Lord Dudley, his brother-in- 
law. ‘ I always dine,’ said he, ‘ punctually 
at five ; but when I reached Park Lane 
after six, I commonly was forced to wait 
half an hour before my sister returned 
from her morning drive Not till half- 
past seven did a single soul arrive to din- 
ner, and I have often heard eight strike 
when we were going down stairs. Feeling 
ashamed to be-the only performer, while 
the rest were little better than spectators, 
The 


I generally rose with an appetite. 
fact is, Lady Dudley and her friends al- 
ways dine at three o’clock without. know- 


ing it. At that hour she takes a_ beef 
steak and a glass of Madeira, which she 
chooses to call a luncheon. Finding that 

- Lord Dudley's habits and my own did not 
agree, I at last concluded a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive, by which each en- 
gaged not to trouble the other with invita- 
tions, nor be angry at not receiving them. 
Since that time we have always lived on 
brotherly terms.’ 

‘© Mr Bosville scarcely ever quitted the 
metropolis ; he used to say that London 
was the best residence in winter, and that 
he knew no place like it in summer. One 
year when in Yorkshire, he made a point 
of not visiting his own estates, lest. he 
should be involved in the cares and trou- 
bles of a landed proprietor. But though 
he seldom really travelled, he sometimes 
made imaginary journeys. He used to 
mention as a grave fact, that once he vi- 
sited the Scilly Isles, and attended a ball 
at St Mary’s, where he found a young lady 
giving herself great airs, because her edu- 
-eation had received a ‘ finish’ at the 
‘ Land’s End.’ Another of his stories 
was, that having been at Rome during the 
last illness of Clement XIV., he went daily 
to the Vatican to ascertain what chance he 
had of enjoying the spectacle of an instal- 
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lation. The bulletins, according to my 
grand-uncle’s playful imagination, were va- 
riously expressed, but each more alarming 
than its predecessor. First, ‘ his Holiness 
is very ill;’ next, ‘his Excellency is 
worse ;’ then, ‘ his Eminence is in a very 
low state ;’ and at last, the day before the 
Pope expired, came forth the startling an- 
nouncement, ‘ his Infallibility is delirious.’ 
This pleasant original occasionally coined 
anecdotes at the expense of liis own guests, 
and related them to their face, for the 
amusement of the company. Parson Este 
was once editor of a paper called the 
World; and Bosviile alleged of him before 
a large party, that one day a gentleman in 
deep mourning came to him at the office, 
requesting the insertion of a ready-made 
panegyric on his brother, who had died a 
few days before. ‘No!’ answered the 
reverend editor, ‘ your brother did not 
choose to die in our newspaper, and that 
being the case, I can find no room for eulo- 
gies upon him.’ It was a favourite saying 
of Bosville, which my father borrowed 
from him, when he wanted to give encou- 
ragement to a diffident friend, ‘ Zl fuut 
risquer quelque chose.’ The origin of this 
catch-word was a story told by Bosville of 
a party of French officers, each of whom 
outvied the rest in relating of himse!f some 
wonderful exploit. A young Englishman 
who was present, sat with characteristic 
modesty in silence. His next neighbour 
asked him why he did not contribute a 
story in his turn, and being answered, ‘ I 
have done nothing like the feats that have 
been told us,’ patted him on the back, and 
said, with a significant look, ‘ Eh bien, 
Monsieur, il faut risquer quelque chose.’ 
Some one asked Mr Bosville whether he 
intended purchasing ‘ the new Baronet- 
age ?’—‘ No,’ replied the humourist, ‘ I 
am waiting till the Sguirage comes out ;’ 
a work then mentioned in derision, but 
now printed with success. 

** Among Mr Bosville’s liberal friends, 
was the noted author of ‘ the Political Re- 
gister.” While Cobbctt was in Newgate, 
my grand-uncle went in state, with four 
horses to his carriage, to visit the prison- 
er; and afterwards presented him with 
a thousand pounds in token of sympathy, 
as he termed it, with the persecuted suf- 
ferer. The party in Welbeck Street, as 
may be supposed, never stood very high in 
favour of the Government. The butler 
one day whispered to Mr Bosville, after 
dinner, that some gentlemen insisted upon 
seeing him in the anti-chamber. Going 
out to them, he found his friend Town- 
shend the police-officer, and his myrmi- 
dons, in quest of two noted democrats then 
actually seated at the dinner-table, Bos. 
ville received ‘ the gentlemen’ with great 
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civility, and offered them refreshments if 
they would not interrupt. the socialities of 
the dining-room, pledging himself to be 
security for the objects of their search. 
These functionaries appear to have been 
almost as accommodating as the bailiffs 
who so obligingly augmented the retinue 
of Sir Richard Steele, at his memorable 
entertainment. Having made this arrange- 
ment, Bosville returned to table without 
the slightest symptom of discomposure, 
and prolonged the entertainment till the 
usual hour. While the company were 
withdrawing, the bailiffs were ailowed to 
execute their office, and carried off the 
astonished guests to prison. 

** The concluding days of Bosville area 
melancholy evidence of the force of habit. 
He wished his dinner parties to be continued 
to the very last. His health declined, and 
his convivial powers deserted him ; but 
the slate hung as usual in the hall, and he 
felt more anxiety than ever that the list 
of guests upon it should not fail of its ap- 
pointed number. Habitually inclined to 
scepticism, he was not prepared, amidst 
increasing infirmities, to seek for comfort 
in religion. Even during his last hours, 


when he was confined to his chamber, the 
hospitable board was regularly spread be- 
He insisted upon reports from time 


low. 
to time of the jocularities calling forth the 
laughter which still assailed his ear; and 
on the very morning of his death gave or- 
ders for an entertainment punctually at the 
usual hour, which he did not live to see. 
It would be well for those who think that 
religious consolations are easily attainable 
on a death-bed, and without habitual pre- 
paration, to take solemn warning from the 
last moments of Bosville!” 

Among the most important of Sir 
John Sinclair’s numerous services to 
his country, was the establishment of 
a Society for improving British Wool. 
This article had been for centuries the 
staple commodity of Britain, yet its 
improvement had been utterly neglect- 
ed by men of scientific and practical 
knowledge. Nota single individual 
throughout Europe, with the exception 
of M. D’ Aubenton, keeper of the royal 
flocks in France, had adequately uni- 
ted these qualities, and the partial im- 
provements which had taken place in 
some of the breeds were by no means 
the result of any well-directed system. 
It-is true that physiologists possessed 
a general acquaintance with the ana- 
tomical structure and general habits 
of the animal, as exhibited in various 
districts and countries ; but the effects 
‘of climate, frost, and management 
had never been aceurately ascertained 
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by observations, nor had any work been 
published which could instruct the 
sheep-farmer in the most advantageous 
manner of managing his flock. 

This state of ignorance Sir John 
Sinclair determined should no longer 
exist. In his own person he collected 
all possible information on the subject, 
and stimulated all within the sphere of 
his influence to similar exertions. The 
result was the establishment of an As- 
sociation for the improvement of Bri- 
tish Wool, of which he was elected 
president. The good effected by this 
society was very great. Specimens of 
sheep of all breeds were procured, and 
no exertion of influence, or expendi- 
ture of money, was spared which could 
render the collection complete. King 
George the Third gave the society his 
warm patronage and support, and pre- 
sented them with specimens of rams 
from the royal flocks, and in the course 
of one year from its commencement, 
the association, by gift or purchase, 
accumulated about 800 sheep, natives 
of all countries, from Abyssinia to 
Sweden, from Shetland to New South 
Wales. 

The advantages derived from the 
exertions and influence of this society 
by the country at large it would be 
difficult to estimate too highly. To 
them the country is indebted for the 
introduction of the Cheviot breed into 


_the Highlands, which is now natural- 


ized over the whole north of Scotland, 
and the rent of sheep pasture in every 
part of the island has risen in a pro- 
portion far exceeding that of other 
Janded property. Thus chiefly by the 
judicious and patriotic efforts of the 
subject of these Memoirs has the wealth 
of the country, and the comfort of its 
inhabitants, been increased to an ex- 
tent which our grandsires would have 
considered incredible. 

The life of Sir John Sinclair was 
too full of action to enable us in these 
pages to trace its progress with any 
accuracy or minuteness. We must, 
therefore, confine our notice to the 
more prominent events with which he 
was connected. In 1794 he raised a 
fencible corps, and being no less active 
in matters military than civil, we learn 
that in seven months from the time he 
received his commission he had so 
drilled and perfected the discipline of 
his regiment, as to merit from the Ge- 
neral commanding the praise of being 
« an excellent and effective corps.” 
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The Statistical Account of Seotland 
was undertaken shortly afterwards,— 
we believe in the year 1790. This 
extensive, arduous, and all but im- 
practicable work, was not at first con- 
templated by Sir John, in the form 
and pressure it afterwards ‘assumed. 
It arose thus :—To his history of the 
revenue, it had been his wish to sub- 
join a general view of the political cir- 
cumstances of the country, but from 
the scantiness of information, he had 
been compelled to abandon the at- 
tempt. Being subsequently a member 
of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, and on terms of intimacy 
with many of its leaders, the idea sug- 
gested itself, that by means of the 
clergy, he might be furnished with 
such information regarding their re- 
spective parishes, as when skilfully 
arranged and concatenated, would 
constitute a work of great public uti- 
lity. He had then no intention of 
printing, as separate performances, the 
various contributions of his correspon- 
dents, but the general ability displayed 
in the papers first received, induced a 
change of plan, and the work grew to 
completion, in its present form. A 
circular letter was forwarded to each 
clergyman, accompanied by 160 que- 
ries, under the four heads of geogra- 
phy and natural history, population, 
productions, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. The trouble he seems to have 
had with his reverend contributors was 
enough,—and more than enough,—to 
wear out any patience, but his own. 
Many were indolent, and considered 
the composition of twosermons a week 
quite as much labour as it was reason- 
able they should undertake. Others 
were jealous of the distinguished posi- 
tion of the editor, and charged him 
with presumption, in assuming the 
place of a fixed and central luminary, 
round which the minor clerical planets 
were expected to revolve. Some, from 
the habit of extemporaneous preach- 
ing, had in cultivating “ the gift of 
the gab,” suffered that of the pen to 
fall into disuse, and were unwilling to 
submit their written productions to the 
ordeal of public criticism. Some were 
old; some were stupid; some obsti- 
nate ; some indifferent; but, on the 
whole, it is barely justice to state, that 
the great majority entered with zeal 
and good will into the project, and 
performed the task allotted to them 
with ability. 
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There were difficulties to be over- 
come, however, not only with the pas- 
tors, but with their flocks. Many of 
the latter were rather jealous of any 
minute enquiries into their circum- 
stances and pursuits. They had no 
idea that such labours could be under- 
taken from motives entirely disinter- 
ested and patriotic. There was such 
a thing as an income-tax in those days, 
and a man making public profession 
of his profits, was compelled to pay 
for it. When the minister, therefore, 
began to cross-examine the farmers of 
his parish on their private affairs, ; he 
often appeared to them rather in the 
light of a supernumerary exciseman 
than a spiritual guide, and was met 
with what, in the native idiom, is called 
“*a cold shoulder.” The idea of taxa- 
tion having once got into the heads of 
men in remote parishes, could not be 
got out by any eloquence however 
convincing. Or if, in some instances, 
this was effected, it was replaced by 
the belief that the minister was actua- 
ted in his scrutiny into the details of 
their personal property by a busy and 
impertinent curiosity. 

Still, in spite of all obstacles, the 
work went on. The influence of go- 
vernment and the more eminent indi- 
viduals connected with the church was 
exerted in its favour. The dilatory 
and the recusant were stimulated by 
repeated circulars, and the educated 
classes generally began to feel consi- 
derable interest in the success of the 
undertaking. Persons of adequate ta- 
Jent were employed as statistical mis- 
sionaries to draw up an account of 
those parishes, of which the pastors re- 
mained obstinately mute ; and in spite 
of the unfortunate circumstance of a 
volume being destroyed by fire, on the 


“premises of the printer, he had the 


happiness, on the Ist of January, 1798, 
of completing the work in twenty-one 
volumes. Sir John’s feelings on that 
day must have been of the most en- 
viable description. He beheld the la- 
bour of nearly eight years brought to 
a successful termination. He felt the 
proud consciousness of having con- 
ferred a memorable and lasting bene- 
fit on Scotland; and gazing on the 
solid and ponderous tomes before him, 
he might well say, “on this basis will 
I rest my chief claim to the gratitude 
ef my country.” Of this great work 
Mr Sinclair says, with great justice 
and truth, that 
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‘* Perhaps a niore interesting exhibition 
of diversified talent was never made than 
in the original manuscript reports from 
the multitude of authors, whom public 
spirit, personal friendship, private influ- 
ence, gratitude, or importuuity, had called 
almost simultaneously into the field of au- 
thorship. Many of the reports showed 
great natural ability as well as literary ac- 
quirement; and the whole collection did 
the highest honour to the Church of Scot- 
land. The contributions, however, as 
might be expected, were of very unequal 
merit. Some of them betrayed much ig- 
norance, prejudice, and inaccuracy ; some 
were-imperfect and jejune ; a far greater 
number tedious and verbose. Lord Hailes, 


in a letter to Sir John, dated 18th Febru- - 


- ary, 1791, warns him not to receive, with 
implicit confidence, all the statements 
transmitted to him by his correspondents. 
* There is much,’ he says, ‘ to be learned 
even from your specimen volume, but I 
suppose that you will check the informa- 
tion you receive from the clergy with what 
you learn elsewhere.’ Other friends, in 
whose hands he placed some of the manu- 
scripts for revision, expressed, in strong 
terms, their disappointment and vexation 
at the crude and undigested materials sub- 
mitted to their consideration. ‘ The ac- 
count of ’ says the Rev. Dr Hardy, 
‘ was the strangest paper I have yet met 
with—a good deal of important informa- 
tion ill expressed, and lying run-rigg with 
a great quantity of nonsense.’ In the task 
of giving uniformity and precision to this 
multifarious series of papers, Sir John 
Sinclair and the literary friends employed 
to assist him might have justly adopted 
the saying of an old Scoitish jurist, who, 
having undertaken the task of abridging 
and condensing some enormous mass of 
writings, describes, with great satisfac- 
tion, how he had ‘ cropped, lopped, 
pruned, pared, and amputated the huge 
mass before him into readable dimensions.’ 
The sensitiveness of authors is well known, 
and was abundantly calied forth when the 
corrected manuscripts were printed. Many 
of the clergy were loud in their expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction. Correction and 
emendation naturally appeared to involve 
a charge against the competency of the 
writers. The parts omitted were judged 
to be most important, and those supplied 
to be needless interpolations. On the 
other hand, there were many clergymen, 
and in some instances the ablest, who not 
only took in good part the censorship of 
their reports, but thanked Sir John for 
the improvement they had personally de- 
rived from the diversified studies to which 
his numerous queries invited them. He 
more than once refers to this as amongst 
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the most pleasing circuthstances connected 
with the undertaking. 

** It is gratifying to record that a work, 
so honourable to the talents, industry, and 
patriotism of the clergy, was the means 
not only of raising the church in the esti- 
mation of the public, but of benefiting its 
most necessitous ministers: The exposure 
of their privations, in connexion with the 
evidence of real worth afforded by their 
productions, elicited the patronage of the 
Legislature. In addition to the royal grant 
already mentioned, which operated so be- 
neficially towards their families, laws were 
passed for regulating the augmentation of 
their livings, either from the parochial 
funds, or, where the tithes were exhaust- 
ed, from a Parliamentary grant in their 
behalf. By this enactment, it was pro- 
vided that L.150 per annum should be the 
lowest stipend of a clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland. It may be added, in con- 
nexion with the benefits resulting to the 
clergy from the ‘ Statistical Account,’ that 
their labours have supplied statesmen with 
a fresh argument in favour of ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments. Pinkerton, the histo- 
rian, congratulating Sir John Sinclair on 
the completion of his labours, observes, 
that he had thus furnished ‘ one of the 
strongest practicable arguments for the 
utility of the clerical body.’ 

** Another interesting class of men, 
whose talents have mainly contributed to 
the moral and intellectual superiority of 
Scotland, shared in the benefits produced 
by this great work. The parochial school- 
masters had from various causes been re- 
duced to extreme penury; but measures 
were now taken to remedy this evil, by an 
addition to their salaries. I have now be- 
fore me various letters of thanks for the 
exertions .of my father in their behalf. 
The schoolmaster of Stewarton, writing in 
the name of his brethren within the pres- 
bytery of Irvine (21st March, 1798), in- 
forms Sir John that ‘ salaries in some pa- 
rishes had been augmented by the heritors 
(landowners) themselves; and in others 
by mortifications (endowments), either of 
land or money, since the publication of 
the Statistical Account.’ He expresses at 
the same time, the determination of his 
brethren to be guided by the Baronet in 
‘all their exertions to obtain the inter- 
vention of Parliament in their kehalf.’ 
There is also a letter in the name of a ge- 
neral meeting of the schoolmasters of Scot- 
land, which proves how shamefully this 
useful body of men had hitherto been ne- 
glected. They return thanks to Sir John 
Sinclair for procuring their exemption 
from liability to serve in the militia.” 

We pass over the numerous testi- 
monies of applause, which, on the ap- 
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pearance of the Statistical Account, 
flowed in from many of the most emi- 
nent statesmen and philosophers of 
Europe, and proceed to notice the ap- 


pointment of Sir John Sinclair to the . 


Board of Agriculture. This establish- 
ment was organized at his suggestion 
by Mr Pitt, and the first place was 
naturally assigned to the originator. 
Sir John, on entering on the duties of 
president, made an inaugural speech, 
in which he pledged himself—unneces- 
sarily, since his character was pledge 
enough—to devote his time and labour 
to promote the great objects contem- 
plated by the Board. This promise 
he fulfilled to the letter, but it may be 
doubted whether much benefit, of any 
sort, resulted from the’ establishment. 
The funds allotted by Parliament for 
agricultural and statistical purposes 
were too small for the attainment of 
the desired ends, and the most impor- 
tant undertakings were starved by the 
parsimony of the government. At 
length, through the influence of Mr 
Pitt, Sir John Sinclair was superseded 
in the office of president by Lord 
Somerville. From that period the 
vigour and activity of the establish- 
ment visibly declined; and in a few 
years the Board of Agriculture, from 
which so much had been expected, 
died a natural death, unregretted, we 
believe, by any one. 

Before Sir John Sinclair retired 
from the situation above alluded to, 
he had made preparation for embark- 
ing in an enterprise, the boldness and 
magnitude of which afford no uninter- 
esting illustration of the character of 
the man. We allude to his intention 
of preparing, from the forty octavo 
volumes of County Reports, a General 
Report of England. When he com- 
municated his intention to Sir Joseph 
Banks, the latter expressed his asto- 
nishment, that a single individual 
should have the hardihood to under- 
take even the perusal of a collection 
which was in itself a library. In a 
letter to Sir John he thus writes, “I 
think I may fairly say that no man 
ever yet has, or ever will be endowed 
with patience enough, to read through 
the whole, excepting only yourself. 
My dear Sir John,” he continues, 
“ the very reading through the matter 
you intend to abridge is the labour of 
some years.” Whether this remon- 
strance proved effectual, or whether 
other causes contributed to divert his 
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attention from the subject, we know 
not, but the ** General Report of Eng- 
land” remains, and is long likely to 
remain, a work in nubibus. 

When Mr Addington came into 
power, we find Sir John Sinclair again 
assuming rather an active part in po- 
litics. The particular views he took, 
and the influence he excited, will be 
best explained by the following very 
interesting passage from the Me- 
moirs :— 


‘* Among my father’s private memoran- 
da I find a curious paper, describing the 
state of parties while Mr Addington’ was 
in power.. Exclusive of minor sections, 
they amounted to no less than seven, 
nemely, the friends of the King and his 
Minister, occupying a central position, 
with those of Mr Pitt, Lord Melville, and 
Lord Grenville on the one hand, and on 
the other those of the Prince of Wales and 
Mr Fox. In the King’s party were inclu- 
ded many members of both Houses, who, 
from motives of personal esteem, of pri- 
vate interest, or of political expediency, 
were anxious to support the government 
of George III., whoever might be his 
Counsellors. The Grenville party, or New 
Opposition, took the lead in the attack 
upon the Minister, and received occasional 
support from Mr Pitt, who, at the same 
time, maintained privately a connexion 
with several members of the Cabinet, in 
particular with Mr Addington, Lord 
Hawkesbury, and Lord Castlereagh. So 
eager were the Grenvilles for the return 
of Mr Pitt to office, that they affirmed any 
man to be a public enemy who kept him 
out; ‘a strange declaration,’ observes Sir 
John, ‘ considering who the person is that 
can alone replace him.’ Lord Melville, 
it was understood, would carry with him 
about thirty members if he joined the Ad- 
ministration. The friends of the Prince 
of Wales, headed by Lord Moira, were a 
numerous body, but their real strength did 
not appear, as his Royal Highness would 
not at that time take an active part in po- 
lities. 

‘* Assailed by powerful enemies on both 
sides, the Ministry could hardly attend to 
any thing but their own preservation— 
they could not venture upon the vigorous 
and decisive measures necessary at so cri- 
tical a juncture for the public safety. They 
could not even stand without additional 
support. Sir John conceived that the 
most natural addition to their strength 
would be the friends of the Prince of 
Wales. He wrote, accordingly, to Mr 
Bragge, a relation of the Premier, sug- 
gesting that Lord Moira should be invited 
to take office. He urged that the noble 
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Lord would not only, by his talents for 
public speaking, be a powerful supporter 
in the Upper House, where a fit antagonist 
to Lord Grenville was much wanted, but 
would also, by his military experience, his 
political connexions, and his influence with 
the heir-apparent, contribute to the vigour 
and stability of the Administration. 

** In the mean time, the Baronet had 
prepared the way for the intended acces- 
sion to the Cabinet, by writing to his noble 
friend, from whom he received an answer 
not unfavourable to the project.” 


Letter from the Earl of Moira. 


*** Donnington, Dee. 2, 1801. 


‘¢ ¢ My dear Sir John, 

‘* ¢ All that you say of the feebleness 
of the present Administration, both with 
regard to Parliamentary support: and to 
general opinion through the country, is 
perfectly just. It is clear, that in a mo- 
ment of such infinite exigency as the pre- 
sent, Government cannot go on upon such 
precarious terms. There are many pub- 
lic circumstances, the pressure of which 
must be immediately answered; and if 
they cannot (as is beyond hope) be satis- 
factorily encountered, the people should 
at least have the notion that the embar- 
rassment arises from the nature of the dif- 
ficulties themselves, and not from inade- 
quacy of skill in those who manage affairs. 
The latter supposition would affect more 
than the Administration; and, in the 
qualmish state of public disposition, would 
operate mischievously against our form of 
government. It is probable that Mr Ad- 
dington will cast about to strengthen him- 
self. He is an honourable and an amiable 
man; with, I believe, many just and man- 


ly principles respecting the execution of © 


the trust reposed in bim. Of course, there 
could not be, in limine, any objection to 
such a junction as you indicate. Ulterior 
points would possibly be difficult to settle. 
The opening which you exhibit for com- 
munication has been anticipated by a dis- 
cussion of the Premier’s situation, which 
took place long since ; and, I trust, some- 
thing has been matured for extricating his 
Royal Highness from a position intended 
to lower him in the estimation of the 
country. Thank Heaven, it has had the 
very contrary effect ; but he has suffered 
under it in his personal feelings too long. 
Perhaps I may run up to town in a few 
days, but it is doubtful. 

‘© *T have the honour, my dear Sir 
John, to be, very faithfully, yours, 
** © Moira. 


** ¢ Sir J. Sinclair, Bart.” ’ 
** T need hardly inform the reader that 


this negotiation failed. Mr Addington 
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could not venture upon a step which would 
have brought him nearer to the Whig 
party, or Old Opposition, and would have 
estranged him altogether from Mr Pitt. 
His situation is depicted in a very lively 
manner by various correspondents of my 
father, out of whom I select his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, and Mr 
Tyrwhitt, M. P. Secretary to the Prince. 
‘ Had this country,’ says the Duke, ‘ an 
able and aetive Administration, I should 
be afraid of nothing ; but, in my opinion, 
our Ministers, and even the country, want 
energy, which I will endeavour to give it 
in every debate we shail have in Parlia- 
ment. Iam ready either fer the Cabinet 
or the fleet; but I have no reason to ex- 
pect either situation, and must, therefore, 
do alithe good I can in Parliament ; and, 
if the invasion does take place, I shall 
have the honour of attending his Majesty, 
if permitted.’ 

** A subsequent letter has these words : 
‘ As for these politics, you never heard 
me say I thought the present Administra- 
tion efficient, and without doubt Lord Ho- 
bart is the worst of them all. But I see 
no likelihood ofa change ; where Pitt goes 
against Addington, there Fox will support 
Ministers ; and Fox will oppose Govern- 
ment in those measures which Pitt wil! 
approve. In short, if these champions 
could unite, they would not carry one hun- 
dred members out of six hundred and 
fifty-eight. The crown, the union with 
Treland, and above all, the dread of the 
times, will, in my opinion, prevent a 
change of men. Certainly Lord Moira 
ought to be brought forward, and I wish 
the overtures of the Prince of Wales had 
not been rejected.’ 

‘* Mr Tyrwhitt expressed similar senti- 
ments in a strain of characteristic jocular- 
ity. ‘ Rumour says the Grenvilles and 
Pitt are again one; if so, the Doctor can- 
not stand long ; but really it appears to me 
to require a supefnatural genius to guess 
what is probable to happen, or wii will 
be Minister. All I know is, that there 
seems at present want of confidence in the 
public as far as regards the present men.’ 
About a year afterwards, Mr Tyrwhitt 
thus renews his conjectures :—‘ The latest 
intelligence to be relied on brings a cer- 
tainty we shall have to contend pro aris et 
focis. You will have observed how each 
party has flirted with the other. Till some 
junetion takes place, the Doctor will con- 
tinue to pursue his milk-and-water system. 
He may have, and certainly enjoys, a ma- | 
jority, it is true ; but it is also true there is 
a general want of confidence, and rumour 
states that a question is to be cooked, on 
which two hundred will be brought to the 
post against the Doctor, What this can 
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be, unless it be the Catholic question, I 
cannot imagine.’ A more favourable opi- 
nion of the Addington Administration is 
given by my father’s old friend the Earl of 
Buchan (eldest brother of Lord Chancel- 
lor Erskine), who draws a comparison 
between the Premier and his predecessor 
thus :—¥‘ I like the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the better for his having 
been long in the trammels of a Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and having been 
more accustomed to hear and to act than 
to harangue and to disturb. If the son of 
my old friend Chatham, instead of having 
been brought from Eton school to govern 
a great nation, had been nursed, like Ad- 
dington, or bred up in the school of ad- 
versity like the old cock his father, he 
would have been in a more enviable and 
honourable situation, and certainly in a 
more useful one than he is or can be at 
present.’ 

‘© Sir John Sinclair and his political 
friends had agreed, as we have seen, in ap- 
proving the peace of Amiens; but the in- 
satiable ambition of the First Consul, who 
maintained his armies on a war establish- 
ment, and acted as the dictator of the 
Continent, adding new territories to his 
dominions without scruple or apology, made 
it clear to them that the treaty of Amiens 
was a dangerous armistice, rather than a 
settled peace. The following extract from 
a letter of the Duke of Clarence, shows 
that his Royal Highness, who took a lively 
interest in the politics of the times, con- 
eurred in this opinion. 

***T am happy to see you think with me 
that war is better than the state we have 
been in since the truce (I will not call it 
the peace) of Amiens. I cannot help think- 
ing war must be the event. In this case, 
and indeed in any other, the valuable and 
interesting paper respecting parties you 
sent me, will form a page in the history of 
the country. 

‘¢¢ TJ shall now conclude with this senti- 
‘ment—either a glorious and, vigorous war, 
or an honourable and safe peace, which 
must secure to the King and the empire, 
Malta imprimis ; no footing in America to 
France; no foreign possessions to be re- 
quired by France, either of Spain, Portu- 
gal, or Holland; no more than a certain 
proportio» of ships and troops to be main- 
tained by France in India ; and ast, though 
not least, no commercial agent, or, in other 
words, no distinguished officers of the 
French artillery and engineers to be per- 
mitted by Great Britain to reside in her 
sea-port towns throughout the empire. I 
think we must, and do agree. Adieu,’ 


‘* The sentiments of Lord Moira, to the 


same effeet, are embodied in the following 
letter = 


Sir John Sinclair. 


*€* Donnington, Nov. 6, 1802. 

** * Many thanks, my dear Sir John, for 
the printed Report which I yesterday re- 
ceived from you, as well as for your oblig- 
ing letter. The publication is of a very 
useful nature. 

***T do not think any discussions are 
likely to arise, in the present moment, of 
consequence sufficient to make it worth 
while to take your seat before Christmas. 
That we shall have war I firmly believe, 
but I am persuaded that Buonaparte, by 
the semblance of an accommodating dis- 
position on the points in dispute, will pro- 
tract the time of rupture till he shall be 
better prepared to strike at our foreign’ 
possessions. The delay will not be above 
three or four months. In the mean-while, 
an arrangement is in agitation, and will, I 
think, take place, by which Pitt is again to 
be Prime Minister. He is not to transact 
business with the King, but Addington 
(peer and Privy Seal) is to be charged 
with that function. Lord Westmoreland 
probably displaces Lord Hobart; the Duke 
of Portland remains ; Lord Spencer, Lord 
Grenville, and Windham, not to be taken 
in. Such is the outline of a plan which 
certainly has been presented, and has been ' 
in some degree approved. You see what 
a jumble it is; Lord St Vincent is vehe- 
ment against it. It is possible I may soon 
see you. The Duc de Berri has proposed 
to visit me early in spring. I ought to 
make my bow to him, and I may probably 
arrange to make the jaunt with the Duke 
of Orleans, who has the same intention. I 
haye the honour to be your faithful and 
obedient servant, 

‘6 ¢ Morra.’” 

Nothing could be more disgraceful 
than the general panic which spread 
through the country in the years 1803 
and 1804. The victorious career of 
Napoleon seemed to have scared men’s 
judgments from their propriety, and 
they gazed across the channel with 
fear and trembling. Fortunately the 
helm of state was consigned to strong 
and skilful hands. Perhaps no man 
but Mr Pitt could have weathered the 
storm, and preserved inviolate both 
the national honour and interests. 
Had the timid and truckling Whigs 
succeeded in scrambling into power a 
year or two sooner than they did, a 
deep and permanent stain would in 
all probability have been left on the 
fair name of England. Personal 
friendship attached Sir John Sinclair 
to Lord Melville, but even after his 
retirement from office he continued his 
strenuous support of Mr Pitt ; and on 
Jearning that the great minister con- 
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templated retiring from public life, he 
addressed a letter to him, entreating 
that he would not desert his King and 
country at a crisis when his exertions 
were most wanted. Mr Pitt, so far 
from being offended by this freedom, 
bestowed increased marks of confi- 
dence on his correspondent. Soon 
afterwards he appointed him a com- 
missioner for the construction of roads 
and bridges in the north of Scotland. 
He likewise transmitted to him through 
Mr Huskisson, the secretary to the 
treasury, a very flattering message, 
expressing readiness to bestow on him 
a remuneration for his laborious and 
extensive services to the public. But 
the lamp of this great statesman’s life 
was already flickering in the socket, 
and before the object could be accom- 
plished he died. 

The next of Sir John’s great labours 
was the Code of Health and Longevi- 
ty. Valuable as the work is, we are 
not sure that it exhibits the most judi- 
cious application of his talents. We 
think he might have left health and 
longevity to the doctors, whose ire we 
can readily conceive to have been very 
great at this irregular poaching on 
their manor. These gentlemen having 
duly taken out license, were naturally 
annoyed at not being quietly suffered 
to kill their game in their own way. 
It was of course provoking to have 
swan-shot publicly recommended by a 
dilettante practitioner, in cases where 
they had always employed No. 6. 
They accordingly devoted the work 
to summary destruction. Magazines 
and reviews, both medical and literary, 
made furious attacks on it. Physician, 
surgeon, and apothecary, all joined in 
this professional hostility, and armed 
with pill and pestle, gallipot and sy- 
ringe, rushed forward in disorderly ar- 
ray and with loud outcry to defend the 
mysteries of their common craft. The 
coalition, however, was not very suc- 
cessful. They succeeded in sn So a 
few holes in the obnoxious work, but 
these were by no means between wind 
and water; and having passed through 
five editions it still holds its place, and 
is confessedly, from the vast mass of 
information it contains, a work of great 
utility even to the professional student. 

The code of agriculture, in which 
Sir John next engaged, was a more 
felicitous subject for the exercise of his 
peculiar powers. This excellent work 
could not add to his fame, for that had 
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already spread, not from Indus, but 
Edinburgh to Peru; but it did add to 
the number of benefits he conferred on 
his country. It certainly drew forth 
the applause of all those whose know- 
ledge of the subject qualified them to 
appreciate the success and importance 
of his labours. 

Being a staunch Highlander, it was 
not to be expected that Sir John, with 
his characteristic activity of mind, 
would escape from having some part 
in the Ossianic controversy. Accord- 
ingly we find him filling the situation 
of president of a committee of the 
Highland Society, appointed to super- 
intend the translation of certain Gaelic 
MSS. bequeathed by Macpherson, 
with the sum of L.1000 to defray the 
cost of publication. The work was 
published in three volumes octavo, 
with a prefatory dissertation on the 
authenticity of the Ossianic poems, by 
the president. Of the flame of con- 
troversy which once burned so fiercely 
on this trite and tiresome subject, 
scarcely enough now remains to light 
a cigar. Polemics, Celtic and Sas- 
senach, wrote. on it, and abused each 
other as long as the public would read, 
and then quietly left Ossian to share 
the admiration of schoolboys, with 
Robinson Crusoe and the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom. The following 
note from the author of Waverley, in 
relation to this subject, is interesting, 
as every thing must be that proceeded 
from his pen :— 

‘© * Mr Scott has the honour to offer 
respectful compliments to Sir John Sin- 
clair, with his best thanks for the copy of 
the Essay on Ossian’s poetry. Mr Scott 
is totally ignorant of the Gaelic, without 
which he conceives it almost impossible 
to form an accurate opinion concerning 
the merits of the respective translations ; 
but he has no doubt, from the superior 
simplicity of expression in the new ver- 
sion, it must be nearer the original. 
When circumstances permit Mr Scott to 
bestow a more attentive perusal on Sir 
John Sinclair's curious pamphlet, he will 
be happy to embrace the opportunity Sir 
John offers him, of conversing upon the 
subject. The principal difficulty seems to 
Mr Scott to lie in proving the authenticity 
of the Gaelic version itself, as it seems 
entirely to rest upon the credit of Mr 
Macpherson himself, whose character 
seems to be given up on all hands. The 
business of the Court,.joined to some per- 
sonal avocations, prevents Mr Scott from 
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at present co.sidering the controversy 
with much attention. 

“ ©Castle Street, Thursday, 27th No- 
vember 1806,’” 


On the bullion question, Sir John 
wrote a great deal, but with little ef- 
fect, and the subject has been too 
often ‘discussed to retain much inte- 
rest at the present day. In 1811, he 
retired from Parliament, owing to the 
embarrassed situation of his affairs, and 
accepted the office of Cashier of Ex- 
cise in Scotland, the emoluments of 
which amounted to about L.2000 a- 
year. We have hitherto regarded Sir 
John Sinclair only as a public man. 
It becomes proper now to shift the 
scene, and exhibit him as he appeared 
in the retirement of his family, sur- 
rounded by those to whom he was an 
object of mingled reverence and at- 
tachment. To the education of his 
children Sir John brought the same 
acuteness and practical good sense 
which distinguished him in other mat- 
ters. 

In 1814, Sir John again visited the 
Continent, aud was every where re- 
ceived with great distinction. Short- 


ly after his return, he finally took up 


his abode in Edinburgh. Though 
retired from public life, no diminution 
of his mental activity took place. 
His correspondence was voluminous, 
and the great public questions of the 
day afforded abundant materials for 
discussion by means of the press. In 
truth, writing with him had grown 
into a habit, which it would have 
been painful to discontinue. The 
last labour in which he was engaged 
was the collection of materials for a 
code of political economy and code of 
religion, neither of which works did 
he live to complete. The former 
would, no doubt, have been a compi- 
lation of great utility. With regard 
to the latter, the title seems to have 
been ill-selected. We presume the 
work contemplated by Sir John was a 
sort of catalogue raisonné of the va- 
rious theological tenets which, since 
the introduction of Christianity, have 
engaged the belief of any portion of 
its followers. 

We have now only to advert to the 
closing scene of this admirable and 
well spent life. Religion is an affair 
between man and his God, and in all 
that relates to it, we consider it un- 
warrantable to pry into tenets or sen- 
timents which are not voluntarily re- 
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vealed. In regard to those of the 
subject of these Memoirs, Mr Sin- 
clair has, with a delicate and reverent 
hand, thought proper to. raise the 
veil; and it is with heartfelt gratifica- 
tion that we learn that he who con- 
ferred so many important benefits on 
his country died an humble and sin- 
cere believer in that faith, without 
which there is no hope. 


‘* The remaining pages of this work 
will naturally be employed in an account 
of my father’s preparation for the closing 
scene of his honourable life. I have al- 
ready in my first chapter mentioned, that 
he received in early youth a religious edu- 
cation from his excellent mother, and in 
her had seen a living example of practical 
piety. ‘ Under her care,’ he says (in a 
private memorandum upon the subject), 
‘I was accustomed to read the Serip- 
tures; to pray regularly; and to attend 
the ordinances of religion.’ There are 
still extant among his papers various evi- 
dences of the timely impression made by 
Christian principle upon his mind, in 
hymns, forms of prayer, and striking quo- 
tations from the best divines. At a later 
period, however, after he had entered 
upon public life, and had become immer- 
sed in those absorbing pursuits, which, 
without habitual watchfulness and prayer, 
are so apt to weaken, and even paralyse 
religious feelings, he had reason to lament, 
as he himself acknowledged, that spiritual 
interests were in a great degree forgotten. 
His moral character continued irreproach- 
able, but his piety had declined. . On one 
occasion, his friend Arthur Young, with a 
fidelity not common in the world, ventured 
to remonstrate with him on his-spiritual 
lukewarmness. ‘ Your conduct,’ said Mr 
Young, ‘ surprises me beyond measure. 
You are a moral man. You do all the 
good in your power ; you fulfil with great 
strictness all your relative duties ; but you 
are not a Christian. You hardly ever at- 
tend the public ordinances of religion. 
You rarely, if ever, read the Bible, and 
you probably neglect private prayer. How 
can you, who know that you ought to act 
differently, expect to prosper? Think of 
these things before it is too late.’ 

‘* This kind remonstrance was taken in 
good part, although it was in one respect 
too severe ; for a form of private prayer, 
composed by my grandfather, was used by 
my father daily throughout his long life. 
He confessed, however, with regret, that 
the expostulation, upon the whole, was too 
well-founded ; but that it was ineffectual 
at the time. ‘ The admonition,’ says he, 
‘however just, made only a transient 
impression upon my mind. Numerous 
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schemes for serving the public, or for be- 
nefiting my friends, occupied my whole 
attention.’ 

«© At length a number of providential 
circumstances combined to revive the holy 
flame of early piety. Affliction overtook 
him. Many of his best concerted projects 
failed. Acts of kindness were repaid with 
ingratitude. Disinterested actions were 
ascribed to selfish policy.. Giving undi- 
vided attention to public business, he had 
too much neglected, not only his religious 
but his family affairs ; debts rapidly accu- 
mulated; his Indian claims, by which he 
hoped to clear them, were rejected, and 
sales of property became necessary, which 
it cost him much distress to part with. 
* At home,’ he says, ‘ I enjoyed much do- 
mestic happiness, but every thing without 
assumed a most gloomy aspect.’ ” 

** About this time, his constant friend, 
Bishop Watson, died. The last letter of 
that eminent man was a solemn warning 
to prepare for futurity. Like himself, the 
Bishop had been engrossed too much by 
worldly cares, and actuated inordinately 
by ambition. The two friends had been 
often and long associated in pursuits mere- 
ly political or literary ; and the Bishop, 
at the time of writing his farewell, had 
been visited with those presages of disso- 
lution, which, however unavailing to the 


foolhardy and the reprobate, are so wisely 
fitted to instruct mankind in the nothing- 


ness of all pursuits but one. After de- 
scribing the acute pain he suffered, and 
the utter inability of the physicians to an- 
ticipate the result, he continues: ‘ there- 
fore I consult none,. but wait with forti- 
tude and humble trust the exit of this life, 
and the beginning of another. Your af- 
fectionate friend. R. L.’” 

““ The death of my eldest sister, and 
the publication of her work on the Prin- 
ciples of the Christian Faith, had also a 
great influence in drawing her father’s 
mind to considerations of a strictly re- 
ligious character. 

** The difficulties, indeed, to which I 
have referred, passed away—but mean- 
time the sufferer had profited by the 
painful but instructive lesson. He had 
learnt to look upon the trials and viccissi- 
tudes of human life with the serene eye of 
Christian wisdom, and to refer prosperity 
and adversity alike to the all-merciful 
Disposer of both. ‘ I began once more,’ 
he says, ‘to appreciate the value of de- 
votion, and to profit by the Scriptures as 
the only source of present, but more espe- 
cially of future happiness,’ 

‘* From papers written after this period, 
it appears that Christian principles, Chris- 
tian hopes and consolations gradually ac- 
quired ascendancy over his mind. I am 
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gratified to find among his papers, various 
evidences of religious feeling. Several 
forms of prayer oceur, adapted to his own 
private exigencies, as well as to the politi- 
cal aspect of the times. 

‘© In 1821, he drew up with his own 
hand a testamentary document, in which, 
after solemn profession of his faith in the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures as de- 
clarations of the Divine will, he acknow- 
ledges his unfitness as a fallen creature to 
abide the scrutiny of Omniscient justice, 
and humbly prays forgiveness through the 
mediation of his Redeemer. 

** Another interesting paper is a short 
address, in 1823, to surviving connexions, 
on the impropriety of indulging grief for 
the loss of near relations or particular 
friends. He contends that Christians, 
when visited with bereavement, should 
not withdraw in sullen despondency from 
the duties of their station; but should 
manifest their Christianity ~by their pa- 
tience, looking forward with cheerful 
hope to re-union in a better world, and 
taking comfort from the reflection of 
David—*‘ I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.’” 


Having, in the commencement of 
this article, put the reader in pos- 
session of our own crude impressions 
of the qualities which chiefly distin- 
guished Sir John Sinclair, we shall 
now present him with the estimate of 
his public character and writings, 
formed by one whose capacity for 
just appreciation is undoubted, and 
who enjoyed opportunities far greater 
for close and accurate observation. 


‘© In the intellectual character of Sir 
John Sinclair, the leading features were 
fertility of invention and indomitable per- 
severance. He was rather a man of talent 
than of genius: he occasionally amused him- 
self with poetry, but was not successful in 
that branch of composition. As a speaker 
he was argumentative and emphatic, but not 
brilliant; better fitted to convince than to 
persuade. During his career in Parliament 
the House of Commons was accustomed to 
the most magnificent efforts of rhetorical 
power; to such he never aspired. Both his 
taste and his judgment led him to prefer 
clear business-like statements and solid rea« 
sonings. Occasionally, indeed, we find a 
passage in his speeches rising to great elo- 
quence, but his ordinary style was calm, 
argumentative, and unostentatious. His 
early writings are confessedly superior to his 
later compositions: they possess more ener= 
gy, and are unencumbered by those minute 
subdivisions, which, though adopted for the 
sake of perspicuity, sometimes embarrass and 
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fatigue the reader. His works are volumi- 
nous, but notwithstanding this disadvantage 
(for such it often is) they are redundant 
rather in facts than in words. The infor- 
mation he accumulated upon the various sub- 
jects of which he treats is immense; for he 
studiously improved every opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and endeavoured to make 
every possessor of it, to whom he could gain 
access, a contributor to the general stock. 
Few men knew so well how to elicit infor- 
mation from persons least habituated to com- 
municate their ideas. 

“© The value of his long-continued labours 
was acknowledged by all classes, both at 
home and abroad. King George III. be- 
stowed upon him the rank of baronet, admit- 
ted him a member of his Privy Council, and 
was understood to have intended for him 
higher marks of royal favour. Twenty-two 
counties in Scotland voted him thanks for 
his services to agriculture, and their example 
was followed in various towns, by the inha- 
bitants of which he was regarded less as an 
indefatigable friend to husbandry than as a 
general benefactor to his country. He was 
received into a large proportion of the lite- 
rary, scientific, and agricultural societies at 
home ; and his list of foreign diplomas amounts 
to twenty-five. 

‘* It was chiefly by adherence to the strict- 
est rules of temperance, that Sir John Sin- 


clair, with unimpaired faculties, outlived the 


ordinary term of mortal existence. During 
his long life, he never once transgressed the 
rules of sobriety. Having ascertained the 
kind of diet best adapted to his constitution, 
he adhered to it from year to year, with un- 
deviating regularity. His chief imprudence 
regarded expenditure. He forgot limited 
amount of means, when objects of great na- 
tional interest were to be secured. 

‘“‘ No patron could have greater zeal for 
advancing the interests of his friends, or 
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for encouraging meritorious individuals, how- 
ever obscure in station or depressed in for- 
tune. About two hundred persons owed to 
him their success in life. He never che- 
rished enmity to those who opposed or in- 
jured him. He was even blamed for not dis- 
tinguishing sufficiently between supporters 
and opponents, friends and enemies, He 
envied no man’s reputation, but was eager to 
advance it wherever it was well deserved—a 
generosity which he did not always himself 
experience. He was no violent partisan ; 
but admired talent and worth in men of all 
political sentiments; and although a hearty 
and zealous patriot, he never permitted na- 
tional rivalries nor antipathies to bias his mo- 
ral judgment in the case of individuals. His 
charities perhaps were too indiscriminate. 
He was unable to resist importunity, even of 
suspicious applicants ; and although in theory 
a political economist, on the side of feeling 
he was a Christian. 

‘* His piety shrunk from all display. He 
cherished an habitual reverence for the Su- 
preme Being, and abhorred all approach to 
profaneness. He had, indeed, at one time, 
partly substituted usefulness to mankind for 
those high religious motives which are the 
only true foundation of beneficence ; but he 
happily learnt afterwards to discriminate be- 
tween external conformity to moral rules, 
and a complete devotion of the soul to its 
Creator; he learnt to acknowledge that a 
moral agent may even deserve applause from 
men, while in relation to the purity and ma- 
jesty of God, he stands guilty and con- 
demned, In the doctrines of Christianity 
my venerable parent saw the only ground of 
religious hope, and rising from the mere in- 
timations of nature to the assurances of reve~ 
lation, anticipated, with humble confidence, 
‘ the life and immortality brought to light by 
the gospel.’ ” 








Cartatn Davis—or the “ gentleman 
rover” as he was termed by his com- 
rogues, from his superior address and 
manner, on which he prided himself— 
was the only son of a small Devon- 
shire farmer, who having fallen into 
difficulties and been imprisoned, as 
has been already shown, by his land- 
lord for sundry arrears of rent, &c., 
fell a victim to his disappointments— 
died, in short, a madman; a catas- 
trophe which so infuriated his son, 
whose mother soon followed her hus- 
band to the grave, that he murdered 
the author of these complicated cala- 
mities; and then, after wandering 
some weeks up and down the coun- 
try, effected his escape, disguised 
28 a common sailor, in a merchant- 
man, bound for the Bahamas ; joined 
the Bucaniers then headed by the 
ferocious Olonois ; and in process of 
time, by his courage and strict atten- 
tion to discipline, was raised to a high 
command among them. 

At the period at which he is intro- 
duced to my reader's notice, he was 
about forty years of age; was frank, 
‘cordial, and even affable in manner, 
when nothing occurred to render him 
otherwise ; a keen observer of charac- 
ter, for he had scen more of the world, 
and was better educated than the ma- 
jority of the pirates ; a thorough mas- 
ter of nautical tactics; patient and 
self-denying when such sacrifices were 
required ; but a drunkard and a liber- 
tine when on shore and at ease, and 
capable of the greatest atrocities when 
once his passions were roused. In 
endeavouring to attach Trevanion to 
his interests, he exhibited tact of no 
mean order. His motive was not that 
which he had chosen to avow—namely, 
that he was short of hands, but a far 
deeper one. He imagined he saw in 
the young man superior sagacity and 
strength of character, and persuaded 
himself that if he could once prevail 
on him to join the crew under his com- 
mand, he should in his intelligence, 
energy, and sense of gratitude—for he 
determined to conciliate him: by all 
means in his power—find a sure 
support in those mutinies which so 
often took place between the pirates 
and their commanders. He was too 
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shrewd, however, remembering the 
menaces he had thrown out, to calcu- 
late much at first on John’s good-will, 
but trusted that time and habit would 
soften down his spleen ; and convince 
him that it was his interest to stand 
well with his Captain. 

As Trevanion, at his request, took 
his seat beside him, he thought he had 
never seen a more imposing figure. 
He was of the middle height, admi- 
rably proportioned, with broad, square 
shoulders and chest, indicating prodi- 
gious strength. The expression of his 
countenance was, on the whole, stern, 
and his complexion bronzed by the 
winds of many winters ; but there was 
at times a laughing good-humour in 
his eye, which gave him a far from 
repulsive aspect. Opposite the Cap- 
tain, at the foot of the table, sat his 
Lieutenant, a bull-necked, beetle- 
browed rascal, sulky and splenetic, 
with a desperate squint, a pot-belly, 
and legs which parted company with 
each other at the knees, like the two 
diverging sides of an isosceles triangle. 
Next him was old Tom, whose one 
eye glowed like a red-hot coal, by way 
of affording a lively relief to the black 
patch which covered the other. The 
rest of the crew presented nothing re- 
markable. They were merely so many 
coarse, hardy vagabonds, with little 
or nothing of the frankness of the 
sailor about them. Two or three 
were Dutchmen, and as many more 
Spaniards ; but the majority were of 
English extraction ; and all sat down 
fully equipped with pistols, daggers, 
and sabres, in the brightest possible 
condition, for the pirates were perfect 
dandies in these matters. 

The table at which they sat, some 
on benches, some on meat-casks, and 
some on huge tea-chests, presented a 
rare, unleavened sample of the chaotic. 
Dried tropical fruits, cold meats, pies, 
biscuits, and other viands, were mixed 
in loving fellowship together, with 
drinking-cans, horns, bottles, bladders, 
and small spirit-flasks; while each 
man helped himself, stretching half 
across the table, and talking or sing- 
ing at the very top of his voice, with- 
out the slightest deference to his neigh- 
bour’s awiculars. John eyed the 
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group attentively to see if he could 
read in the countenance of any one in- 
dications of a friendly spirit; but he 
could discern nothing, but, on the con- 
trary, manya distrustful glance direct- 
ed towards him, though no one took 
any further notice of his presence. 

** J wonder what can have become 
of Morgan’s squadron?” exclaimed 
the Captain, addressing old Tom; “it 
should have heaved in sight long be- 
fore this.” 

«* Mayhap the Commodore has taken 
a prize or two, Cap'n, and is busy 
with his prisoners.” 

« As you were with yours, Tom, at 
Vera Cruz,” said the Lieutenant, 
‘«¢ when you flung ‘em overboard by the 
score. I’ve heard say that one or two 
of ’em threatened to visit you on your 
dying day. Is that true?” 

«* No more of that, mess-mate,” re- 
plied Tom, scowling on the speaker 
with an expression of countenance as 
savage as that of Polypheme when he 
woke and found his only eye put out, 
‘no more of that, it’s what I don’t 
approve of.” * 

The Captain here burst into an up- 
roarious laugh. ‘* And so Tom is 
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actually afraid of a visit from a ghost 
or two! For shame, Tom; what would 
old Olonois say to this?” 

Before the superstitious sea-cyclops 
could make any reply, the ship gave 
a sudden violent roll, which precipi- 
tated the pot-bellied Lieutenant head- 
foremost into an empty meat-cask that 
stood upright beside him. 

“« Huzza!” eried the pirate chief, 
springing to his legs, “ huzza, my lads, 
the wind is getting up ; we shall have 
a spanking breeze shortly.” 

- Hardly were the words out of his 
mouth, when a loud voice shouted 
down the hatchway, “ The wind 
freshens ; she is making way again.” 

“ Then up with every sail you can 
carry,” returned the Captain, “ and 
do you, Tom, stir your stumps, we 
shall have work enough shortly. Go- 
mez, look sharp to the helm—come, 
bustle, boys—no more tippling—busi- 
ness is business—so, huzza for the 
black flag!” with which words he 
rushed upon deck, while the rest of 
the revellers followed his example, and 
John retreated to his berth, there to 
dream of Mary, and the Dartmoor 
witch’s prediction. 
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The time when Trevanion’s fate was 
to be decided was now fast drawing 
on. True to his word, the Captain 
made no allusion to the circumstance, 
having evidently made up his mind 
that there would be no further squeam- 
ishness on the part of the young man. 
The .crew appeared pretty generally 
of the same opinion, and no longer 
eyed him with the same undisguised 
contemptas formerly, though there was 
still any thing but a good understand- 
ing between them—especially on the 
part of the first Lieutenant, who fan- 
cied he saw in John a formidable rival 
in the good graces of his commander. 
Meanwhile the situation of the poor 
youth was pitiable in the extreme. 
Till now he had buoyed himself up 
with the hope that the vessel might 
touch on some coast before his week 
expired, which might afford him a re- 
mote chance of escape ; but time flew 
on, and still they were on the wide 
ocean, unbounded save by a dim hori- 
zon of sky. 

On the morning, however, of the 
day previous to that on which his de- 
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cision was to be made, a cry of land 
was raised from the mast-head, follow- 
ed almost immediately by a shout 
from the same quarter that a Spanish 
galleon was heaving in sight. . In an 
instant all was bustle and uproar, and 
the wild cheers of exultation raised by 
the crew soon brought the Captain on 
deck, who immediately began giving 
orders to his men to see to the guns 
and the state of the rigging, and, in 
short, to make every preparation for a 
desperate conflict. These orders were 
promptly complied with, and, all sails 
being set, the vessel soon came near 
enough to the Don to perceive that he 
also was on the alert, and, confiding in 
his superior weight of metal, evinced 
not the slightest indisposition to come 
to close quarters. 

«“‘ Bravo,” exclaimed the pirate 
chief, eying the Spanish ship with a 
seaman s steady gaze, “ she carries a 
bold front ; well, so much the better, 
it proves she is a prize worth tussling 
for ;” then turning to his Lieutenant, 
* harkee, comrade, pipe all hands to 
prayers, and be d——d to you.”’ 
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Searecely was the order issued than 
the whole ship’s eompany made their 
appearance on deck, while their com- 
mander, putting on an air of uncom- 
mon sanctity, seated himself on a gun, 
and began reading one or two chap- 
ters of the Bible.* ‘Twas a strange 
thing to behold these ruffians, who 
were capable of the greatest atrocities, 
so far subdued by the force of con- 
tinual habit, as to appear prodigies of 
piety. While Captain Davis conti- 
nued reading, a reverential hush was 
maintained by all his congregation ; 
every head was bowed, and the few 
Spaniards among them kept momently 
signing the cross on their foreheads, 
and giving out profound sighs, as if 
they were in the agonies of a heart- 
felt remorse. But decidedly the most 
pious of the squad was old Tom, whose 
aspect was quite picturesque, for his 
one eye sprung such a leak as to 
deluge his entire face, and his head 
swayed from side to side like the pen- 
dulum of a kitchen clock, while ever 
and anon he cast a pathetic glance 
towards his commander, as much as to 
say, “damme, it’s too touching, I 
can’t abide it.” 

This farce continued for full half an 
hour, when Captain Davis, returning 
the Bible to his Lieutenant with a spe- 
cial command that it should be depo- 
sited in the securest part of the cabin, 
started to his legs, and exclaimed with 
a blasphemous oath, at the same time 
pointing to the galleon which was now 
fast bearing down on them, ‘ yon- 
der, lads, is the enemy ; twenty pias- 
tres to him who first boards her ; ten 
to him who kills the first man; and, 
d’'ye hear, no quarter—down with 
them all; dead men tell no tales, you 
know.” 

While he thus spoke, hiseye chanced 
to fall on Trevanion, who stood some 
paces off gazing at the approaching 
vessel with looks of mingled hope and 
curiosity. 
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* Halloo, youngster,” exclaimed the 
Pirate, ** forward here, we shall have 
need of your help to-day ; but how is 
this, sir, sulking still ? I’faith, we have 
enough of this boy’s play ; you must 
learn to be a man now.” 

“ Man!” said Tom, looking towards 
Trevanion with huge disdain, “ do 
you call that jackadandy thing, a man? 
Why, he arn’t as much gumption in 
him as would make aloblolly boy. In 
the good old times of ” 

“ Right, Tom,” said the Lieutenant, 
interrupting him, “ the fellow’s not of 
the true breed, I’ll swear, tho’ff our 
Cap’n do take to him so hugely.” 

John felt that it was now beans 
absolutely necessary for him to take a 
decided part, for all eyes were on him, 
and he could no longer temporize with 
safety. Advancing, therefore, towards 
the pirate commander, “ hear me, 
Captain Davis,” he said, “ not an arm 
will I raise to day against the crew of 
yonder ship.” 

* Down with him—spy, traitor, 
coward—down with him,” shouted a 
dozen ruffians, rushing with drawn 
swords towards him; “ old Tom was 
right ; he’s chicken-hearted, after 
all.” 

** Stopper your jaws,” roared the 
Captain ; then turning to Trevanion, 
he added, * do you dare refuse obe- 
dience, sir? Do youremember who I 
am, and who you are?” 

“JT ama man,” replied John boldly, 
‘and you are no more. You can 
brave death, so too canI. Hear, then, 
and respect my determination. Till 
the time when I was to have made my 
decision has arrived, I will not fight 
under your flag. Ihave no quarrel 
with the Spaniard ; I have no wish for 
plunder ; and I will not shed innocent 
blood. This is my fixed resolve, so do 
with me as you please, I am at your 
mercy, and I scorn to supplicate your 
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“ Kill the spy—hew down the trai- 








* Notwithstanding that these robbers had scarcely any ideas of true religion, yet 
they prayed most fervently, and never began a single meal without previously repeating 


their prayers. 


The Catholics said the Song of Zechariah, the Magnificat, or the 


Miserere ; the Protestants either read a chapter in the Bible, or repeated a Psalm. 
Before a battle they never failed earnestly to beseech God to grant them a victory, 
and a good prize ; and after it, they indulged in such debaucheries, as hardly to be 


able to stir hand or foot. 


On these oceasions it was no uncommon thing for their 


vessels to be wrecked or captured by the Spaniards, not a man being competent to 
take the helm, or issue or obey the fitting orders.—-Von ArcuEnHoLtz’s History of 
the Pirates, r 
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tor,” roared the pirates, among whom 
the Lieutenant was the most excited. 

Trevanion eyed them with a look of 
eold contempt ; “ you may bear me 
down by numbers,” said he,. “and glut 
your vengeance on an unarmed man, 
but you shall not compel me to shed 
the blood of those who never injured 
me. As for you, Captain Davis, I 
have merely to observe, that it is but 
a short time since you solemnly plight- 
ed your faith to me, that you would 
not attempt to coerce my inclina- 
tions till a full week had elapsed. As 
a man, then, and as a Christian—for 
1 perceive you lay great stress on your 
religious duties—I call upon you to 
fulfil that promise.” 

The pirate was evidently staggered 
by this address. His first impression 
had accorded with his crew’s, that the 
youth was anarrant coward; the cool 
and imperturbable demeanour of Tre- 
vanion, however, soon convinced him 
that this could not be the case, and he 
was already hesitating as to how he 
should act—for he had as sincere a 
liking for John as it was possible for 
such a man to have—when this appeal 
to his honour decided him. Assuming, 
therefore, a less savage aspect, he said, 
“the fool speaks truth, lads; I did 
pledge him my word, and I will not 
break it, be the risk what it may. One 
hand more or less will be of no conse- 
quence ; and to-morrow he is ours, or 
up he goes to the yard-arm. ’Twas 
an absurd promise on my part, but I 
stand to it, ashe shall to his. Heaven 
help the lubber, he has missed a glo- 
rious opportunity of making his for- 
tune!” 

An angry murmur here rose among 
the crew, who crowded close up to 
Trevanion as if they would have hack- 
ed him to pieces. The Lieutenant 
was the foremost, and was actually pre- 
paring to level his pistol at the youth’s 
head, when the Captain, after wrest- 
ing it from his hand, shouted in a voice 
of thunder, “‘ down with your barkers, 
the first who stirs, dies. D—n, have 
you no sense of religion, that you thus 
set your Captain’s authority at naught? 
Away, each man to his post; see, the 
Don is preparing his broad-side! As 
for this youngster, since he is resolved 
for a few hours to remain neutral, I 
will put it out of his power to be 
treacherous, so down with you below 
decks ; and woe to you if you play the 
same boy’s game to-morrow.” 


Left to the solitude of his cabin, 
whither old Tom had hurried him, 
muttering, as he thrust him down the 
companion ladder, many a tough curse 
on the Captain’s folly in having any 
thing to do with such a “ fair-weather 
spark,” John’s thoughts were of the 
most distracting nature possible. Now 
he determined to rush up on deck and 
meet an honourable death, fighting 
side by side with the Spaniards, and 
now, as he recalled the image of Mary, 
he desisted from his desperate purpose. 
No, he said, while there is life there is 
hope, and possibly a few hours may 
procure me release from my prison. 
Courage then, all may yet be well, 
and the last as well as the first part 
of the witch’s prediction be accom- 
plished. 

His reverie was here broken in upon 
by the tremendous uproar that now 
raged upon deck. To every broad- 
side poured in by the Don, the pirates 
responded by a fierce yell of derision, 
and a cannonade that set the vessel 
quivering from stem to stern. Oh, 
how often did John pray for the sue- 
cess of the Spaniards, though his heart 
sank within him, while ever and anon 
he heard the pirate chief cheering on 
his men in such terms as “ give her 
grape enough, lads—hurrah for the 
black flag—now’s your time, Jack, lay 
us alongside her, and twenty piastres 
to him who first mounts her deck.” 

And now roared the full hurricane 
of battle. Hark to the crash of the 
falling mast—the demoniac cries of 
the bucaniers—the blasphemous oath 
—the wild hurrah—the trampling of 
feet on the crimsoned deck, and the 
instant rush of life in one shrill, 
agonizing scream from some wretch 
shot right through the heart! And 
while this wholesale carnage is going 
forward all is peace and gentleness in 
surrounding Nature! Heaven’s coun- 
tenance is radiant with smiles—the 
wind, but of late so fresh, is lulled— 
the sea sleeps with scarce a wrinkle 
on its surface. Oh, man, man! if this 
world be a “ vale of tears” it is thou 
chiefly that dost make it so! 

. Three times were the pirates re- 
pulsed, and as often did they make 
good their footing on the enemy’s 
deck. John mean-while kept listen- 
ing to the uproar above his head with 
‘feelings of indescribable agitation, 
which soon increased to such a degree 
that he could bear it no longer, and, 
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unarmed as he was, was in the act of 
rushing up to take part with the 
Spaniard, when two men came down 
bearing old Tom, mortally wounded, 
in their arms, whom with the utmost 
sang froid they left to bleed to death 
on the cabin floor. 

Trevanion’s feelings were now di- 
rected into a new channel. He ap- 
proached the wretch, and strove to 
staunch the blood that was fast flowing 
from a gaping wound in his head. 
But the veteran waved him off. 
«* Avast brother, avast,” he feebly 
gasped out, “it’s no use whatsomever 
—all’s up with me, tho’ ff it might have 
been otherwise had the Cap’n given 
orders to board in time. In the good 
old days of” 

« Let me raise you up,’ said John, 
softened by the sight of the pirate’s 
agonies, ‘‘ and you will breathe more 
freely,” at the same time applying his 
handkerchief to the wound. 

«© Who speaks?” exclaimed the dy- 
ing man, deliriously. Are you go- 
ing to shove me overboard: Avast 
heaving—I arn’t dead yet! Ah, they 
come! they warned me they wauld 
come when I flung "em to the sharks 
at Vera Cruz. Save me, brother !— 
see, they swarm in crowds about me! 
—now they are standing right ahead! 
—now—pipe all hands to prayers— 
that'll keep ’em off !—Hah, hah!” and 
raising himself with difficulty, the 
fear-stricken wretch just managed to 
scramble on his knees, and clasp his 
hands in prayer, when he fell back, 
and lay stretched a corpse at Tre- 
vanion’s feet. 

As the young man stood fixed in 
contemplation of the ghastly object 
before him, his ears were saluted by a 
tremendous shout of “ Hurrah, the 
Don has struck his flag!” The sound 
thrilled to John’s heart like the trump 
of doom. ‘ Gone, all gone,” he said, 
and for the moment meditated suicide 
—but soon his better genius came to 
his aid. Suddenly he heard the voice 
of Captain Davis, in reply to the lieu- 
tenant's question of «* What shall we 
do with the prisoners?” make answer, 
«* Overboard with them all, then look 
to the piastres, bring them on board, 
and scuttle the ship.” 

For some time after this brief 
dialogue all was comparative silence 
on board the pirate ship. At the ex- 
piration of an hour, however, the 
quick tramp of feet again sounded on 
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deck, for the ruffians were returning 
from the captured vessel, laden with 
plunder. In a few minutes steps des- 
cended the companion, and Trevanion 
could distinctly hear—for he had now 
retreated to his own berth—one or 
two men arranging the tables, and 
making preparations for a night of 
unusually drunken revelry, while 
others were piling up bags of moidores, 
piastres, and other treasure, in a spare 
corner of the cabin. 

No sooner were these completed, 
and the corpse of old Tom heaved 
overboard, than the Captain hurried 
below, and accompanied by the skele- 
ton of his crew—for the late conflict 
had seriously thinned their numbers— 
took his seat at the head of the table. 
“No business to-night, lads,” he 
said, “it will be time cnough to 
divide the booty to-morrow,” and he 
tossed off a large horn-full of raw 
brandy to the success of the black 
flag. 

From this time all was clamour and 
confusion. Obscene songs, oaths, and 
frightful blasphemies, were bandied 
about as so many capital jokes—all 
talked, none listened, and it was plain 
from their excited condition, that the 
revellers would soon be in a state of 
utter insensibility. It was at this 
critical period that a wild desperate 
idea flashed across Trevanion’s brain. 
What if he should remain concealed 
where he was till the pirates were 
past all power of movement! Nothing 
could be more evident than that the 
Captain, as well as the crew, had in 
the enthusiasm of the hour wholly 
forgotten him. It did not escape his 
recollection that, on the occasion of 
their last carousal, they drank like 
very bigots to the bottle, and he felt 
persuaded that in this instance their 
devotion would be still more intense. 
He remembered also having heard the 
ery of land raised from the mast-head, 
and could he but contrive to make his 
escape in the boat, which had been 
hoisted out to take up some wounded 
pirates who had fallen overboard at 
the close of the action, he did not des- 
pair of being able to reach it in safety. 
But he was unarmed. He must pass 
through the state cabin, and if but one 
eye recognised him, his doom was 
sealed. No matter—better lie so 
than linger out existence among the 
very scum of society. 

His heart swelled high with hope 
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as he pondered ‘on this scheme, and 
sat listening, hour after hour, to the 
increasing uproar of the rioters. 
Shortly, to his no little delight, he 
heard the Captain, in husky and al- 
most inarticulate tones, call for lights 
and more grog—on which there was 
a sudden movement among some of 
the crew, while the as sudden evanish- 
ment of others under the table, satis- 
fied Trevanion that the party were 
fast approaching that consummation 
which he so ardently desired. 

Another hour elapsed, and the noise 
momently grew less and less, though 
a couple of desperate Dutch prosers 
still kept up a steady, drony hum be- 
tween them, like cockchafers on the 
wing. At length these too came to 
an anchor with their yarns; and now 
the entire fraternity, worn out with 
fatigue and excitement, having glided 
by a natural transition from the em- 
braces of Bacchus into those of Mor- 
pleus, John, gathering courage, ven- 
tured to throw open his door and look 
in. What a sight presented itself! 
The table was strewed with horns, 
cans, and fragments of broken glass. 
On the floor lay many of the pirates 
unable to stir hand or foot—a few, 
seated on tubs, were leaning their 
backs against the wall, their faces, and 
great part of their clothes, spotted 
with dried blood, while the Captain 
was stretched full-length on a bench, 
snoring a tremendous trumpet sv/o, 
with his pistols placed on the table, 
and his sword dangling idly by his side. 
Never was seen so disgusting an ex- 
hibition of vile unmitigated debauch- 
ery! ’Twas as if Satan and his imps 
held carnival there. 

For some minutes John stood gaz- 
ing with a sickening sensation at the 
scene before him, fearing even to 
draw breath lest he might wake some 
of the slumbering innocents, particu- 
larly the Captain, whose sleep, from 
his comparative lightness of respira- 
tion, appeared to be such as he might 
be roused up from without much diffi- 
culty. But there was no symptom of 
a return to consciousness on the part 
of any one of the pirates, for the 
stifling heat of the cabin had over- 
powered them quite as effectually as 
their debauch. Having satisfied him- 
self of their condition, John made his 
way into this worse than den of Comus, 
casting keen glances around him, as 
he crept on, and bowing his head and 
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knees, and screwing up his body into 
the smallest possible compass. 

And now he is standing—say rather 
crouching—right opposite the dread- 
ed pirate chief, to whose ensanguined 
features the glimmer of the Jamp im- 
parts a still ghastlier expression. Hab, 
the ruffian’s eyes are slowly opening ! 
God of Heaven, is he awake! ’Twas 
a moment of intense anxiety. John 
stood like one spell-bound, bowed 
down beneath the influence of some 
mighty curse, while the stony gaze of 
those fixed still orbs remained rivetted 
on him. Had a spectre crossed his 
path at midnight on some blasted 
heath he could not have been more 
bewildered. His teeth chattered — 
the sweat stood on his brow—his knees 
knocked convulsively together. His 
agitation, however, was but momen- 
tary, for the pirate showed not the 
slightest token of recognition, per- 
ceiving which John hastened to seize 
one of his pistols, and then moved on 
towards the door. 

Unfortunately, when he reached the 
further end of the table, he made a 
false step, and stumbled with some 
violence against one of the spirit 
casks. 


The Captain’s ears caught the 


sound. Gomez, is that you?” he 
enquired, in a thick tone of voice full 
of sleep. 

Trevanion made no reply, but 
adroitly secreted himself beneath the 
table, keeping his forefinger on the 
trigger of the pistol, with the deter- 
mination to blow out the brains of 
* first ruffian who should approach 

im. 

But fortune favoured him in this 
critical emergency, for the Captain, 
after shifting about on his bench, and 
half raising himself on his elbows, 
sank back into his old position, and in 
a few minutes was as fast asleep as 
ever, 

Trevanior. aow ventured to emerge 
from his hiding-place, and soon reach- 
ed the cabin steps, up which he swiftly 
hurried, halting, however, when his 
head was on a level with the deck, 
and directing a searching glance fore 
and aft to ascertain whether any of the 
crew were on the watch. The night, 
however, being cloudy, he was unable 
to satisfy himself on this point, but 
fancied that he could perceive the dark 
outline of two figures stretched upon 
deck with their heads resting on a 
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coil of rope near the ship’s bows. 
Here was fresh cause for anxiety. But 
John had gone through too much to 
be daunted by this new obstacle—he 
waited, therefore, a few minutes be- 
fore he ascended into the open air, 
and then hearing no sound or stir of 
life, stole noiselessly along the quarter- 
deck. 

When he reached the further end, 
what was his dismay to see lying full- 
length on deck, close by the helm, a 
silent solitary figure. ‘* Curses on 
him!” said the young man, grinding 
his teeth with vexation, “ shall I?— 
No, the sound of the pistol would 
rouse the whole crew—besides he may 
be so fast locked in sleep as to be able 
to offer no interruption. I will be 
quiet, therefore, for caution is now 
my only chance.” 

Accordingly, he took his station 
near the sleeper, hoping the best, yet 
prepared to brave the worst ; the hectic 
fever of his frame cooled by the gentle 
night-air, which played over him with 
a freshness the more grateful from the 
noxious heat and fumes of the den he 
had just quitted. After waiting near- 
ly a quarter of an hour in a state of utter 
inactivity, he could bear this suspense 
no longer ; and finding that the figure 
neither breathed nor stirred, he knelt 
down beside him, and looked closely 
into his face. ’Twas a corpse he gazed 
on—a corpse gashed with so many 
frightful wounds that scarce a single 
feature was discernible ! 

At any other time such a sight would 
have.completely unhinged Trevanion, 
but now austere and desperate thoughts 
engrossed him ; and, availing himself 
of the favourable moment, he darted 
forward, and leaning over the stern, 
saw, as he had anticipated, the object 
of his fondest hopes, which was moored 
by a rope to the ship. Thank 
heaven!” he exclaimed, concealing 
the pistol, “ oars too in the boat! Now 
then, or never is my time ; the sea has 
gone down, and I may possibly con- 
trive to reach land ; but if not, why, a 
watery grave is the very worst fate I 
can meet with, and as certain destruc- 
tion awaits me if I remain here.” 
Thus soliloquizing, he prepared to 
undo the tastenings, but finding this a 
more troublesome job than he had 
calculated on, he took up a small dag- 
ger that lay near the corpse, and had 
just succeeded in severing the rope, 
when he heard steps ascending from 
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the cabin. In an instant he threw 
down the weapon, and had barely 
time to fling himself along the quarter- 
deck, as if in profound sleep, when 
the Captain stumbled over him. 

“* Halloo,” hiceuped the pirate chief, 
‘** who the h—ll have we got here ?” 

Trevanion started to his legs, and 
was beginning, with well affected 
anger, to expostulate with the indivi- 
dual who had thus disturbed his re- 
pose, when the Captain, who at once 
recognised him, said, «* What, is it you, 
youngster? Why, I had quite for- 
gotten you ; how is it you did not join 
our brave fellows below? But per- 
haps you were as well away, for these 
bouts of ours are apt to play strange 
tricks with a man’s noddle. Devil 
a soul is able to stir but myself; 
however, it’s no great odds, for the 
night’s as calm as a sleeping babe; 
and Morgan's squadron will be heay- 
ing in sight shortly, and it will then 
be time enough to be on the alert. 
As for me, I’m just as sober and fit 
for duty as ever I was,” and so saying, 
after vainly endeavouring to balance 
himself, he gave a sudden lurch that 
nearly threw him on his beam-ends. 
“ Steady, brother, steady, and be 
damned to you,” he continued,. can't 
you stand where you are, without run- 
ning athwart my hawse? but I see how 
it is, you’ve got your grog abroad ; 
well, another glass will do neither of 
us harm, so come down with me be- 
low deck.” 

“‘Excuse me, Captain Davis, for 
this one night; to-morrow I am at 
your service, and join your brave 
crew.” 

“ Well said, lad, did’nt I tell you 
you'd think better of it ?—You’ve 
heard of course that old Tom is gone?” 

«Yes, 1 was with him in his last 
moments.” 

“¢ Ah! poor soul, you've lost a good 
friend in him, though mayhap you did 
not know it. It was only this morn- 
ing he was advising me to make you 
walk the plank ; but that’s his way, 
he was always so full of fun. Well, 
he’s gone, but it’s some comfort to 
think that he died like a Christian in 
the discharge of his duty. Poor Tom, 
I could grieve for him’’—and here the 
pirate’s drunkenness took a sentimen- 
tal turn—‘if I could grieve for any 
thing, for I had always a d—d soft 
heart—Ah ! lad, you should have seen 
the fun we had to-day with the Span- 
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iards, such kicking, and squalling as 


we flung ’em—but zounds, my head 
spins round like a top; well, I'll just 
go and snooze away an hour or two; 
and if you’d take my advice, you'd do 


so to. What, you won't? well, you 
shall have your own way; so good 
by, I shall be up again within the 
hour;” and away went the Captain, 
swaying to and fro like a lugger in a 
heavy swell. 

No sooner was he gone, than John, 
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who had with difficulty kept his passion 
under restraint, glided stealthily to- 
wards the ship’s bows, and finding 
the watch still fast asleep, having con- 
fided, like Palinurus, to the serene 
aspect of sea and sky, he hurried back 
again to the stern, swung himself into 
the boat, and pushed off from the 
vessel, plying the oars with a speed 
and energy marvellously quickened 
by his apprehensions. 


Cuapter IX. 


Two years have elapsed since the 
events mentioned in the last chapter. 
The space measured by the ordinary 
length of human existence is a brief 
one; but brief as it is, what an amount 
of joy and grief, startling circumstance, 
and bitter experience may not be com- 
prised in it! Some have lived a whole 
' life in two years, while others have 
slumbered through the same period, 
unconscious of aught but that they 
breathe vital air. Two years have 
changed the destinies of heroes and of 
nations. In 1812 Napoleon was con- 
queror of Europe; in 1814 he was a 
hopeless exile, doomed to see the most 
colossal empire that earth has- yet 
known, fall with a stunning crash, 
leaving scarce a fragment to show 
that it had once existed. Two years 
have delved wrinkles in the brow of 
beauty ; taught buoyant youth that he 
is mortal; and unwilling age that 
the grave is but a step off him. Where 
is that fair girl whom I saw but two 
short years since shedding sunshine 
around her by her presence? I look 
for her—she is gone ; the light of her 
young eye is quenched ; the smile has 
passed for ever from her lips; and I 
see instead—what? a pale, deserted 
wife hanging in tears over her first- 
born. And have two years, gentle 
reader, wrought no change in you? 
Are you the same man now, that you 
were then? Have you had no hopes 
subdued, if not crushed ; seen no gol- 
den visions “fade into the light of 
common day;” lost no dear friends 
or relatives, and with them a portion 
of yourself? Alas, not so! The iron 
has entered into your soul as it has 
into mine. The weight of two years 
hangs heavy on both of us, as it did 
also on poor John Trevanion, the 
sequel of whose strange fortunes I 
now proceed to relate. - 


It was, then, just two years after the 
events alluded to in the foregoing chap- 
ter, that late one summer afternoon a 
young man, whose countenance bore 
the trace of many trials, entered the 
village of South Zeal, and hurrying 
rapidly past the main street, turned 
up a shady lane that led to the cottage 
of Mr Mordaunt. That gentleman, 
who chanced to be in his garden at the 
time, no sooner cast his eyes on the 
stranger who had halted at the gate, 
than he at once recognised Trevanion, 
and hastening up to him, and shaking 
him cordially by the hand, he said, 
“welcome, my boy, a thousand wel- 
comes; this is indeed a surprise— 
who'd have thought it? Why, John, 
do you know I had given you up for 
lost, having never once heard of, or 
from you, since your departure ; how- 
ever, bet{er late than never, so come 
in, my boy, come in, and let us hear 

our adventures ;”” with which words 

r Mordaunt entered the cottage, fol- 
lowed by the eager Trevanion. 

When they had taken their seats, 
“Well, and when did you arrive, 
John?” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
‘‘and where have you been to? and 
how’s your father? You’ve seen him 
of course.” 

‘“‘ Not yet,” replied John, looking 
anxiously towards the door, as if 
he momently expected Mary would 
enter. 

** Not yet?” repeated Mr Mordaunt 
with surprise. 

«No, but I shall see him this even- 
ing. You know, sir, I could not pass 
your cottage on my road to the Hall, 
and not stop for an instant to enquire 
after old friends ; why, it is now three 
years since I have seen Mary; I trust 
she has not forgotten me.” 

« Oh no—that is, I mean—but let 
me hear your adventures, John,” said 
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Mr Mordaunt, evidently wishing to 
change the conversation. 

“* By and bye, sir, you shall hear 
all, but first satisfy me about Mary. 
Is she in good health ?” 

«« My poor boy,” said Mr Mordaunt 
in a faltering tone of voice, while he 
turned away his head as if to conceal 
his emotion, ‘evil times have fallen 
on us all since you left. The chasten- 
ing hand of Heaven has been on both 
our families. I have lost a daughter, 
and you” 

«‘ Lost ! how so ?”” 

Mr Mordaunt made no reply. 

‘* Donot tell me she is dead, sir ; pray 
do not; say she lives! Dead! What 
could death have to do with youth and 
beauty like hers?” and starting from 
his seat, John paced hurriedly up and 
down like one distracted. ‘ Dead!” 
he continued, “who said she was 
dead? Not you, Mr Mordaunt; no, 
my fears misgave me, you merely said 
you had lost your daughter ; well, a 
week’s—nay, a day’s absence of such 
a daughter is a loss; she has left her 
home awhile—she has gone to visit 
some friend or relation ; but she will 
return, will she not, sir?” and John, 
looked in the father’s face, as if life or 
death hung on the answer he should 
receive. 

** | would fain encourage your hopes, 
my boy, but”. 

“No more, I see it all, then she is 


really dead!” said the young man. 


abruptly, interrupting Mr Mordaunt, 
«*dead! and I was not by to close her 
eyes and receive her last farewell! 
Oh God—oh God, why did I ever 
leave her?” 

«‘ Be calm, John, be calm, I entreat 

ou.” 

« And so Mary—my Mary, is 
dead! ’Tis strange, the old live, the 
young pass away. Dead—dead! How 
my brain throbs! Air—more air— 
the heat of this room is stifling,” and 
sinking into his seat, Trevanion placed 
his hand on his forehead, gasping at 
the same time as if he were on the 
verge of suffocation. 

“I did not foresee this,” said Mr 
Mordaunt to himself. “ I fear I 
have been over-hasty—the shock has 
been too great for him—however, I 
acted for the best—besides, who would 
have supposed after so long an ab- 
sence he would have taken it so much 
to heart?” and approaching Tre- 
yanion, he gently seized his hand, 
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and again implored him to be com- 
forted. 

For a few minutes the young man 
continued in a state of utter stupefac- 
tion. At length rousing himself, he 
exclaimed, ‘* I am the veriest wretch 
on earth! Oh, Mr Mordaunt! if you 
did but know how often in sickness 
and in sorrow, in storm and tempest, 
and under the burning sun of the 
tropics, I have derived health and 
hope, and the power of endurance, 
from the thought of once again see- 
ing Mary—if you did but know this, 
sir, and feel but the one-half of what 
I now feel, you would not ask me to 
be comforted. And how did she 
die?” he exclaimed, turning on the 
old gentleman with startling fierce- 
ness. 

“ Another time, John, you shall 
know all; but not now—leave me— 
nay, not a word, I must be obeyed. 
Remember I am Mary’s father.” 

«* And as such, sir, your word is 
law with me,” said Trevanion, sullenly 
rising to take leave. 

“Then go home to your father, 
John. Forget his former harshness, 
and act towards him as a son should 
ever act towards a parent. Believe 
me, he stands in need of all your af- 
fection, for. But no, no,’ mutter- 
ed the old gentleman, turning away 
from his young friend, “ I cannot tell 
what has happened at the Hall. I 
have not the heart to add to his grief ; 
I fear I have said too much already.” 
And Mr Mordaunt advanced to the 
window near which John was stand- 
ing with his eye riveted to the ground ; 
led him gently from the room, and 
bade him adieu for the night. 

On quitting the cottage, Trevanion 
bent his way slowly and thoughtfully 
towards his father’s hall, pausing often 
on his road, and deviating from it into 
one of those by-lanes with which the 
neighbourhood abounds, like one un- 
conscious of his movements; and so 
he was to a certain extent, for the 
shock of Mary’s death had stunned his 
faculties ; and he kept constantly re- 
peating to himself, “ dead! dead!” 
just as if his mind were unable to grasp 
the full meaning of the word. 

In this bewildered state—for as yet 
it was rather bewilderment than grief 
with him, John reached the park gates, 
the sight of which roused him into 
something like animation. He felt 
that he was at home at last ; the rooks 
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that cawed above his head; the giant 
trees that flung their shadow across 
his path; the distant bark of a fox- 
hound; and the loud laugh of some 
labourers in the adjacent hay-fields ; 
all these familiar sights and sounds 
had the effect of rousing him from his 
stupor, by carrying him back to the 
days of his boyhood—happy days, 
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when the heart is without a scar, and 
the thought without a cloud! But 
these feelings were but momentary ; 
darkness again fell on his mind ; for, 
as he hurried across the lawn, the first 
object on which his eye fell, was the 
fir grove through which he had last 
wandered, on an evening like the pre- 
sent, with Mary! 


. Cuarrer X. 


’Tis an old saying, that misfortunes 
seldom come singly, and John Treva- 
nion was doomed to verify this adage. 
The hall that he had left, ringing with 
the laughter of its jovial inmates, and 
alive with the bustle of its numerous 
domestics, was now forlorn and appa- 
rently deserted. He rung a loud peal 
at the hall door, but for some minutes 
no notice was taken of his summons. 
Surprised, but not alarmed—for after 
the shock he had received, nothing 
could alarm him, or call forth any 
deep expression of emotion—Johnrung 
and rung again, each time more vio- 
lently than before, till at length his 
father’s favourite groom appeared, 
and having opened the door, stood 
staring at him as though he were 
a visitor more unexpected than wel- 
come. 

« What, Thomas, have you forgot- 
ten me already?” exclaimed Treva- 
nicn, holding out his hand to the ve- 
teran domestic. 

“ Hey day, Master John! No, sure 
—and yet itis! Ah, sir, you have re- 
turned at asad moment. Your poor 
father ”” and the old man paused. 
On which Trevanion said, 

** What of my father? 
ill has befallen him.” 

«‘ To him, to all ofus, Master John. 
The Hall is no longer what it used to 
be when you knew it.” 

‘¢ Speak out, old man, and do not 
trifle with my impatience. I am not 
what I was. So tell me at once, with- 
out more delay, is my father living.” 

“ He is, but ill—very ill, worn 
down with grief for the loss of your 
brother.” 

‘* Hah! Is poor Edward gone?” 

‘“¢ Yes—he was killed by a fall from 
his horse. I always told him the bay 
mare would be the death of him, that’s 
some comfort. Ah! Master John, it’s 
a sad thing to see a young man go out 
inthe morning fresh as a four-year- 
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old, and be brought back in a few 
hours as stiff as a hack in a knacker’s 
yard. He was buried only two days 
since, and your poor father takes his 
loss sadly to heart. He eats a mere 
nothing to signify, which is a sure sign 
he’s grieving ; for you may remember 
he had an uncommon appetite for his 
time of life.”’ 

«* Enough — enough,” exclaimed 
Trevanion, hastily ; “ show me to my 
father.” 

‘* Assuredly, Master John; but I 
think you had better wait here till I 
go in and give him notice of your co- 
ming. His head wanders a little at 
times, for you know he doated on your 
brother; and to lose him just as the 
shooting season was coming on, and 
he such a capital shot! Ah, Master 
John, I shall never be able to abide 
the sight of a partridge again, fond as 
I used to be of ’em.” 

Having thus disburdened himself of 
some portion of his tribulation, Tho- 
mas hurried forward into the-parlour. 
John followed close at his heels, but 
halted outside the door while the ser- 
vant went in to announce his arrival. 

Hearing the door open, the Baro- 
net, who was dozing in his arm-chair, 
turned round with a peevish exclama- 
tion of surprise, on which the old man 
abruptly addressed him with, “ Here’s 
your son come back to see you, sir.” 

«© Son! What son?” 

«* Master John, sir, come back from 
foreign parts.” 

*« John—John! Oh, true, I had 
forgotten. Bid him come in.” 

In an instant John rushed forward, 
and flung himself into his father’s arms, 
who returned his greeting with more 
affection than he had ever before evin- 
ced towards him. 

“ Welcome, my dear boy—wel- 


come,” said Sir Hugh, pointing to a 
-seat beside him. 
hope, now that poor Ned -——”’ 


** You are my only 
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«‘T have heard all; so pray, sir, 
don't distress yourself by the recital,” 
replied John, endeavouring for his fa- 
ther’s sake to appear composed. 

* You're right, my boy ; what can't 
be cured must be endured, as the say- 
ing is. But, oh, John, such a son as 
he was! So dutiful, so clever—there 
wasn’t a better sportsman in all De- 
vonshire! And then when we re- 
turned home in the evening, this room 
used to ring again with his laughter ; 
you might have heard him half-way 
down to the village. But the old hall 
is silentnow. As for me, I will never 
mount horse more. Ah! ’tis a sore 
trial, John, but we must bear it, boy. 
There is nothing like bravely bearing 
up against it ; so, take example by me, 
and pluck up courage.” And so say- 
ing, the poor afflicted father lifted up 
his voice and wept. “ And why didn’t 
you write to us, John?” he continued, 
when his burst of grief had subsided. 
‘* Your brother Ned used to be often 
asking after you of the Mordaunts.” 

«¢ Thad no means of communicating 
with you, sir, so strange have been my 
reverses since we last met.” 

“No doubt, every thing is strange 
now. The old hall is strange, and 
even my own voice sounds strange in 
my ears. Well, thank God! I have 
one son left. But, John, John, you 
are not Edward.’’ And the Baronet’s 
eyes fell upon the vacant chair which 
the deceased used to occupy. 

The old groom, who was a privi- 
leged domestic, and now that his mas- 
ter was incapacitated, took upon him- 
self the entire duties of the household, 
here entered, unbidden, with a jug of 
claret, in order that John might have 
as social a welcome as was possible, 
under the circumstances. 

Sir Hugh smiled, in faint approval 
of Thomas’s forethought, and fillmg a 
goblet for himself and another for his 
son, he drank. what he called, the 
*¢ welcome home.”’ The generous be- 
verage, which had never passed his 
lips since Edward’s death, for a time 
revived his spirits, and he looked him- 
self again. ‘ Well, my boy,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ I am glad to have thee with 
me again ; and where have you been, 
and what have you been doing? Let 
me hear all, I can listen to you now.” 

Glad of an opportunity to divert his 
father’s and his own thoughts, Treva- 
nion proceeded to recount his adven- 
tures from the period when he was 


shipwrecked at Santo Jago, to that 
when he escaped from the pirates off 
the coast of Porto Bello. He had, he 
said, been tossed about in an open 
boat for the best part of a night and a 
day, when, just as he had abandoned 
all hope of preservation, he was pick- 
ed up by a small fishing-vessel, the 
erew of which carried him, at his own 
request, before the governor of the 
city, to whom he communicated the 
intentions of the pirates, how, ha- 
ving captured the galleon, they were 
only waiting the arrival of Morgan's 
squadron to commence an attack 
on Porto Bello. Alarmed at this in- 
telligence, the governor made instant 
preparations for defence, but in vain ; 
for in a few days the freebooters ap- 
peared before the city, captured it, and 
after committing a thousand excesses, 
would have set it on fire, had not the 
inhabitants prevailed on them to retire 
by the payment of a heavy ransom. 
Trevanion, who took an active part in 
the defence of Porto Bello, was se- 
verely wounded early in the assault, 
but contrived to escape the recognition 
of Captain Davis and his crew, by 
lying concealed in the house of a mer- 
chant to whom his skill and bravery 
had recommended him. Here he re- 
mained for months, hovering between 
life and death; but at length youth 
and a good ccnstitution prevailed, and 
taking advantage of the first favour- 
able chance, he set sail for the Old 
World, and, after a stormy and pro- 
tracted voyage, arrived at Cadiz, 
whence he found his way to England. 

When the Baronet heard John talk 
about the pirates, his curiosity was vi- 
sibly excited ; but it soon flagged, and 
he sank again into a listless apathy. 
Suddenly, however, making an effort 
to rouse himself, and pushing the jug 
towards his son, he said, “ Ned, my 
boy, help yourself ; we shall have rare 
sport to-morrow, for they tell me—— 
God help me! my wits are gone a 
woolgathering, I think.” 

In vain Trevanion tried to rally his 
father’s spirits by forcing himself to 
appear cheerful. The Baronet’s ener- 
gies were, for the time, completely 
prostrated, and he sank into a dull 
heavy slumber ; seeing which, and 
aware that his presence could be of no 
more avail, he quitted the room and 
retired to his own chamber. 

It is singular how deep grief brings 
out the latent points of character, and 
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imparts for the time a new moral as- 


pect to the sufferer. I have seen 
some men, who have ever betrayed the 
quickest sensibilities, submit to the 
severest visitation with a calmness 
worthy of a stoic; and others, whom 
I should have pronounced callous as a 
rock, give way at once, unable to of- 
fer the slightest resistance to the as. 
saults of the chastener. Such was 
the contrast that the elder and young- 
er Trevanion now presented to each 
other. The one rough, despotic, and 
apparently insensate, was wholly sub- 
dued ; while the other, who was just 
the reverse, sternly wrestled with his 
grief. But the high moral fortitude 
which had sustained John during this 
trying interview with his father, and 
had never deserted him, even in his 
severest calamities, now wholly gave 
way when, the necessity for self-con- 
trol withdrawn, he found himself in 
the solitude of “ the old, familiar” 
hall. But it was the thought of Mary 
that thus unmanned him; it was for 
her his tears flowed. Neither his fa- 
ther nor his brother had ever done 
aught to call forth his affections: 
their natures were wholly opposed 
to his; but Mary was one with him- 
self. Together they had pursued the 
same studies—partaken of the same 
pleasures—loved the same scenes. 
And she was gone! ‘This was the 
one overpowering grief that, “ like 
Aaron’s serpent, swallowed all the 
rest.” Long his tears continued to 
flow; but the paroxysm having at 
length exhausted itself, he rose from 
his seat, and approached the window. 
The night was still as the sleep of the 
dead ; the sky was studded with stars ; 
and tke moon, nearly at the full, 


For the first two or three days after 
his son’s return, the poor Baronet, 
who had no resources of any sort to 
fly to by way of refuge from grief, 
kept him constantly by his side, and 
was so pleased with his unmurmuring 
submission to his frequent caprices, 
that John bid fair in time to supply 
the vacuum which the death of Ed- 
ward had left in his affections. So 
close, in fact, was his attendance on 
his father, that it was only when the 
latter took his wonted nap after din- 
ner, that the young man was enabled 
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touched, with chaste and solemn ra- 
diance, the leafy groves and emerald 
lawns of Trevanion park. 

As John continued gazing on the 
luxuriant landscape that lay stretched 
far and wide beneath him, his eye fell 
upon objects dear—how dear !—from 
their association with Mary Mor- 
daunt. Here was the spreading oak 
on whose bark he had carved, like 
Paris, the name of his Anone ; there 
the little grassy mound, where she 
had halted to rest herself after an 
evening stroll through the park. Still 
they flourished; but she who had con- 
secrated them in John’s eyes—she had 
passed away! Never more should he 
behold her; the witch’s prediction was, 
in part, fulfilled ; and henceforth all was 
barren in nature and his own heart. 

Thus meditating, with his glance 
rivetted on the oak, which stood alone 
in the centre of the lawn, the mourn- 
er’s attention was suddenly diverted 
by the sight of a female figure slowly 
gliding through the fir-grove which 
belted a portion of the park. Was it 
fancy ? did his eyes deceive him? or 
did he, indeed, see the form of Mary? 
No; it couldnot be. The form must 
be that of some belated villager re- 
turning to South Zeal; for it was but 
early yet, and the bustle of the hay- 
field, and the subsequent merry-ma- 
king of the labourers, kept many from 
their homes beyond the usual hour. 
Before, however, Trevanion could 
come to any definite conclusion on the 
subject, the figure—if it were not a 
mere phantom of the imagination— 
had disappeared ; and fancying that the 
wild excitement of his spirits had de- 
ceived him, he turned from the win- 
dow; and threw himself on his couch. 









to steal away-on a solitary stroll, or 
to the cottage of Mr Mordaunt, from 
whom he gleaned by degrees all the 
particulars of Mary’s death. Her 
end was a sad one; yet, though 
not more than twe months had elap- 
sed-since the catastrophe, her father 
seemed—not a little to John’s asto- 
nishment—to have completely reco- 
vered the shock, though his pride was 
evidently gratified by the way in 
which Trevanion took it to heart, and 
the deep-rooted sincerity of his at- 
_tachment. 
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A whole week had now elapsed 
since John’s return, and the Baronet, 
in whose affections he made rapid ad- 
vances, became gradually more recon- 
ciled to his lot. The society of the 
clergyman of South Zeal greatly con- 
tributed to bring about this desirable 
result ; for whenever he saw his pa- 
tron disposed to a relapse, he was al- 
ways ready to divert his thoughts by 
telling the village gossip, or calling 
upon John for a recital of his adven- 
tures with the pirates, which, now that 
Sir Hugh was able to lend a more at- 
tentive ear to them, raised his adven- 
turous boy full a hundred per cent in 
his esteem and admiration. 

John was returning home late one 
evening from the village, having left 
the priest to attend his father during 
his absence, when, attracted by the 
serene beauty of the hour, he halted, 
and seated himself on the green mound 
to which I have before alluded. ‘Not 
a sound was to be heard about him, 
except the creaking of a hay-cart 
along the road; the drowsy hum of 
the cockchafer, or the caw-caw of the 
rooks, who, having finished their last 
meal, were just bidding each other a 
hoarse good-night. While John sat 
watching the deer bounding nciselessly 
past him, his thoughts the while tra- 
velling back to the past, he saw—or 
imagined he saw—the same form 
which he had beheld but a few nights 
before, gliding through the same sad 
fir-grove. Could he be mistaken a 
second time? Impossible. It was— 
it must be— Mary Mordaunt! In those 
days the belief in spirits was universal, 
and more especially was it held, that 
those who had come to an untimely 
end, and had not been interred in con- 
secrated ground, were doomed to walk 
the earth. Trevanion was not supe- 
rior to the superstitions of his age, and 
while he stood with his eyes rivetted 
on the form which was fast blending 
with the shades of evening, his whole 
frame trembled with agitation. At 
length, manning himself with an effort, 
he made an abrupt dart in the direc- 
tion where he had beheld it. But it 
had vanished, on which hurrying 
through the grove, and shouting aloud 
in the vain hope of receiving some 
reply, he flew with the speed of one 
frenzied to the village, and did not 
once halt till he found himself at Mr 
Mordaunt’s cottage. , 

** J have seen her!”’ he exclaimed, 
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to the old gentleman, who was seated 
reading by the window. 

“‘ Seen her! Seen whom?” 

“ Mary!” 

¢ Impossible.” 

“ Say not so, sir; as I live, I saw 


her. Once I might be deceived, but 
not twice.” © While he spoke, Mr 
Mordaunt’s agitation became nearly as 
great as his own. ‘ Can this be pos- 
sible ?” he said in an under-tone, * but 
no, it cannot be ;” then addressing 
himself to John, he added, “ you are 
mistaken, young man.” 

“ *Tis no mistake, sir,” replied 
Trevanion; ‘I repeat, these eyes 
have seen the dead. The look—the 
form—nay, the very step was hers! 
You darkly hinted to me your suspi- 
cion that in despair, or from some 
other cause, she had become what I 
dare not name ; and the consciousness 
of this haunts her even beyond the 
grave. ’T'was to me she came, and I 
—and I alone—am summoned to pro- 
cure rest for her troubled spirit. How 
—how—shall I act? Hah,” he added 
abruptly, after a minute's reflection, 
“‘ the witch—the witch—I will to the 
wood this very night. ‘Tis said she 
has power over the phantoms of an- 
other world; from her then I shall 
learn what course to pursue. Speak 
not, sir; I am resolved, and will seek 
her this very hour.”’ 

‘* Madman!” rejoined Mr Mor- 
daunt, stationing himself before the 
door, “ you rush on your destruction. 
The wise woman is no longer what 
she was, when you last heard talk of 
her. None now cross her threshold, 
but at the peril of both body and soul. 
The very law itself fears to exercise 
control over her. Beware, John, be- 
ware, lest she curse you!” 

«‘ | care not,”’ exclaimed Trevanion, 
impetuously, ‘‘ come weal—come wo 
—lI will see her. Let her curse me ; 
I can but wither under her curses ; and 
oh, Mr Mordaunt, I feel I am hourly 
withering without them.” 

“* This is the veriest frenzy, young * 
man. Think of your father ; and for 
his sake”»—— 

«¢ ] will think of nothing but that 
Mary” 

«© Yet hear me out, John, and take 
heed to what I say. If you persist in 
your headstrong purpose, not only 
will you peril your own life, and there- 
by your father’s last chance of happi- 
ness, but you will fail also in your ob- 
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ject. Mark that; and know besides, 
since it is no longer possible to con- 
ceal the truth, that it was the form of 
Mary you saw ; for I too saw her not 
four nights since. It is me, therefore, 
that it behoves to bring peace to her 
spirit ; and this very night I was about 
to undertake the fearful task of con- 
sulting the witch.” 

** Then let us both go,” said John, 
eagerly. 

* Not so; I am better acquainted 
with her nature than you, for I have 
had recourse to her more than once, 
and know well the form in which she 
should be addressed.” 

«* But,” rejoined Trevanion hesita- 
ting, “ they say she has made a com- 
pact with the evil one; I thought not 
of that in my haste ; and if so, can we 
apply to her? No, let us rather seek 
the good priest ; it is to him we should 
unbosom ourselves.” 

But Mr Mordaunt was peremptory 
against this proposal. « I will not,” 
he said, ‘* become the village talk, or 
have poor Mary’s name, now half-for- 
gotten, again bandied about from 
mouth to mouth ; so urge me no far- 
ther, John, but leave a father to a 
father’s duty, and do you meet me here 
again at midnight, when I will ac- 
quaint you with the result of my inter- 
view with the wise woman.” 

With some reluctance Trevanion ac- 
ceded to Mr Mordaunt’s proposal, and 
made his way back to the Hall, shaking 
all over with a fever of agitation and 
curiosity. At midnight, however, after 
his father and the other members of 
the househould had retired to rest, he 
returned to the cottage, where he found 
the old gentleman awaiting his arrival. 
He was in evident excitement, and 
kept muttering to himself, “ well, it 
must be so, what is fated, cannot but 
come to pass; and if ever the finger of 
destiny was visible any where, it is in 
this case.”” So soon as he recognised 
John, he motioned him to a seat, and 
then going into the garden to see that 
no one was within hearing, he cau- 
tiously closed the door, and laying his 
hand on the young man’s arm, while 
he looked him anxiously in the face, 
he said, “ have you courage to hear 
what I shall communicate? If not, 
say so, and my lips shall be sealed.” 
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“I fear nothing, sir; so say on. I 
am prepared to hear, and brave the 
worst.” 

s* Well, then,” resumed Mr Mor- 
daunt, “ I sought the witch, but she 
was aware of my visit ere my foot 
was within a hundred paces of her 
cell. She knew my errand too; the 
spirit of my child, she said, was ill at 
rest, but her disquiet was not without 
remedy, though that remedy could be 
revealed only by herself.” 

«* By herself? I understand you 
not.” 

“And better perhaps that you 
should never understand me, for that 
which I have to say, is that which shall 
congeal your blood to ice. John, I 
feer your weakness, and will add no 
more.” 

‘¢ Speak on, sir; in God's name 
speak on. I tell you, father of my 
first—my only love, that to procure 
rest to her pure spirit, who would have 
braved even death for me, I would 
make sacrifices a thousand times great- 
er than any you can exact. Whom 
should I fear? What should I fear ? 
Alas, fear and hope are alike over with 
me; so speak on, Mr Mordaunt, I con- 
jure you.” 

“‘ Then I will speak, John,” ex- 
claimed the old gentleman with ani- 
mation. ‘ Mary, as you know, rests 
not in consecrated ground ; no prayer 
has been offered up above her grave ; 
and such being the case, her vexed 
spirit yet walks the earth, and over 
such, she I have seen to-night has 
power.” 

Trevanion here turned deadly pale. 

“I feared so,” said Mr Mordaunt, 
‘«‘ | feared your nerves would shake.” 

«* Proceed, I entreat you, sir.” 

“ Well, that mysterious power 
which the wise woman possesses, she 
is willing to exert, and as the cause is 
a just and holy one, I have accepted 
her mediation. See here,” he added, 
drawing forth a small yew branch, 
‘“‘ this was given me by the witch her- 
self; it is a charmed instrument of 
wondrous potency, and at certain 
seasons, and in cases like the present, 
has the power of compelling the grave 
to surrender up its dead.* Take it, 
John, for alas, not by me may the trial 
of its efficacy be made. In the hands 








* That some witches were believed to have the power here attributed to them—and 
this, not merely by the ignorant vulgar, but by many of that more enlightened class in 
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of age and distrust it has no virtue. 
It is youth, hope, and enthusiasm that 
must work miracles with it; so said 
the witch; but I am past these; if 
therefore the trial be made, ’tis you 
must make it.” 

«‘ But,” enquired Trevanion in a 
hesitating accent, “ is it not a sinning 
in the eye of Heaven, to accept the 
mediation of such a malign spirit ?” 

«* Young man,” replied Mr Mor- 
daunt, “ we but act in this pursuant 
to the scheme of Providence, as exem- 
plified in creation. Do we not see the 
atmosphere purified by the dark agency 
of cloud and storm ; and the languid 
powers of nature revived by the action 
of earthquake and volcano? Be assu- 
red, my boy, we need not be disturbed 
on this score, as in a few brief hours 
_ yourself will be the first to ac- 

nowledge.” 

«‘ TJ am convinced,” replied Treva- 
nion, and was about to declare his in- 
stant readiness to make the trial, when 
Mr Mordaunt interrupted him by say- 
ing, “ nay, but hear me out, John; 
for this instrument to be effective, it 
is imperative that you be conscious in 
your own heart of the most unbound- 
ed devotion to the memory of Mary. 
Have you this consciousness? Is the 
departed as dear to your thoughts— 
linked as closely with your feelings, 
as was the living? Is her memory a 
holy and august shrine, at which daily 
and nightly your heart does reverence : 


And oh, John, when you shall see her 
stand at midnight before you; when 
the dead shall confront the living; and 
none be by to re-assure your fluttered 
spirits ;—will you then, out of your 
perfect love for her whose loss you 
deplore, dare to address her, and firm- 
ly abide her reply ?” 

‘¢ ] will!” exclaimed the young man 
with energy. “ Mary’s image can ne- 
ver have terrors for me ; it cannot, be 
but that her voice will be gentle, and 
her countenance serene and lovely as 
in life.” 

«« My dear boy,” said the father, 
clasping his hands, while the tears fell 
fast from his eyes, “ I no longer doubt 
your sincerity, and, thank Heaven, my 
poor child will at length know repose. 
Oh, John, you have made an old man 
happy—I mean, as happy as he can 
be on this side the grave. Go then, 
and a father’s blessing go with you. 
To-morrow night, when the South 
Zeal clock strikes twelve, go to the 
abbey where you last parted from 
Mary ; lay this charmed branch reve- 
rently on the abbot’s tomb ; then in- 
voke the name of the departed, and 
wait the result. And now leave me, 
John; you have need of repose, and 
so too have I, for the events of this 
day have half maddened me,” and so 
saying, Mr Mordaunt motioned Tre- 
vanion from the room, who instantly 
set out on his return to the Hall. 
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Though brave and quick-witted 
when circumstances demanded it, yet 
John’s natural tendency was to the 
romantic and the imaginative; and 
though his late worldly experience had 
sobered his feelings in this respect, 
still they were “ scotched not killed ;” 
and the gloom by which he had been 
surrounded since his return home,— 
Mary’s death—his father’s melancholy 
—the solitary character of the old 
Hall—and, above all, the mysterious 
figure which had twice encountered 
his gaze—brought them back in nearly 


all their former intensity. But not- 
withstanding this, he was not their 
slave; far otherwise; his was the 


calm, resolved, and thoughtful air of 


one bent, at all hazards, on the accom- 
plishment of some cherished purpose. 

During the early part of the day, 
not liking to trust himself wholly to 
solitude, he remained with his father, 
whom he endeavoured to amuse by 
some further details of his adventures 
with the pirates; though, had the 
Baronet been less engrossed with his 
own sad thoughts than he was, he 





which my hero may be supposed to have movéd, is evident from one of the statutes, 
passed in the first year of James the First, which enacts, among other things, that if 
any person shall, ‘‘ by witchcraft, sorcery, or enchantment,” raise up any ‘‘ dead man, 


woman, or child out of the grave,” that every such offender shall suffer death.—. Vide 


Gopwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. 
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would have discerned in his son’s ran- 
dom attempts to divert him, evidences 
of a mind whose thoughts were con- 
stantly playing truant, 

So passed the time—varied only by 
a short stroll with Sir Hugh in the 
park—till the dinner hour arrived, 
when John began to think the night 
would never draw on}; and still more 
slowly did the lame hours limp on, 
when the west was rosy with sunset, 
and twilight began to frown along the 
lawn. From this period every moment 
seemed an age. 

At last day closed ; confirmed night 
approached ; and John, just waiting 
till the clergyman of South Zeal en- 
tered, as usual, to partake of supper 
with the Baronet, rose, under the pre- 
text of retiring to his own chamber, 
and made his way towards the moor.> 

It was now nearly ten o'clock ; the 
lights were all extinguished in the cot- 
tage windows of South Zeal, for the 
wearied peasantry had long since re- 
tired to rest ; and with the exception 
of the occasional bark of a dog, or the 
startling rush of wing's as the bat went 
whirring past him in the course of its 
flight round the elms on the village 
green, not a sound but that of Treva- 
nion’s heavy footsteps woke the echoes 
of night. 

In a short time the young man had 
passed the village, and entered upon 
the long, shady lane which terminated 
at that part of the moor on whose edge 
the abbey stood. Myriads of glow- 
worms lit their little lamps for him as 
he advanced, and the quiet toad crawl- 
ed from his path, rustling with a gen- 
tle stir among the dead leaves that lay 
thick beneath the hedge on either side. 
Just as he came within sight of the 
ruin, the distant church-clock struck 
eleven. At this moment John fancied 
he heard footsteps before him, and 
looked about to see if aught was in 
sight ; the gloom of the night, how- 
ever—for the late moon was but just 
beginning to rise—prevented him from 
clearly distinguishing any object ; and 
concluding that his ears had betrayed 
him, he seated himself for a few mi- 
nutes on a bank, to collect his scatter- 
ed thoughts, and then moved briskly 
forward, and soon reached the abbey, 
beyond which lay the moor blackening 
far and wide before him. 

It was an imposing object, that for- 
lorn pile, grey in years, standing sen- 
tinel over the grayes of the dead, yet 


itself momently dropping to decay 
above them. The dim haze of night 
deepened the awe with which Treva- 
nion regarded it, by softening off its 
rugged features, and imparting a 
spectral aspect to its ruins. It was 
of considerable extent, and had once 
been the proudest structure in the dis- 
trict, but was now the mere “ shade”’ 
of departed grandeur—the “ skeleton 
of unfleshed humanity.” The fore- 
court was choked up with weeds ; the 
curiously carved windows overrun with 
moss and ivy; and the chapel was 
strewed with broken columns, which 
in their fall had crushed many of the 
sculptured effigies on the tombs. A 
small portion of the refectory alone 
remained in tolerable preservation ; 
and on its paved floor lay a few half- 
burnt faggots and bits of charcoal, 
together with an old drinking-horn, 
which showed that a wandering band 
of gipsies had but lately heldrevel in it. 
Strange spot for merry-making, where 
every thing spoke of desolation and 
decay ! 

As with bowed head and “ stealthy 
pace”’ the young man entered the crum- 
bling edifice, he hardly dared draw 
breath, lest he might rouse strange 
echoes. Knowing well the localities, he 
stole his way on tip-toe to what had 
once formed the chapel, beneath whose 
floor the last Lord Abbot, and many 
of the monks, lay buried ; where, lean- 
ing against the fragment of a pillar, 
he awaited, with mingled sensations 
of awe and melancholy, the hour that 
should summon him in to the pre- 
sence of the departed. 

Oh, Night! mysterious, phantom- 
peopled Night ! at whose bidding 
memory summons from their graves 
the feelings and the friends of other 
pear hs spirit of many tones, 

ow impressive is even thy lightest 
whisper! The very dropping of the 
dew from the ivied arches on the leaf- 
strewn ground beneath startled John 
as though life were in it, and the wind 
sighing through the ruins, rung like a 
dirge in his ears. ‘‘ What an utter deso- 
lation” —it was thus he communed with 
himself—* breathes out from these old 
cloisters ! Not a foot-fall, where once 
crowds bowed the knee to Heaven! 
I stand, the only living thing, among 
the unremembered dead. Well, pass 
but a few years, and I shalt join their 
ranks—gladly, most gladly, for what 
is this world other than a vast ruin, 
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or we than spectres, who are doomed, 
perforce, to haunt its gloom a brief 
while, and vanish !” 

The moon at this moment, forcing 
her way from behind a cloud, came 
streaming in through the broken win- 
dows, and pouring down a faint radi- 
ance on the Abbot’s tomb, which was 
situated at the farther end of the 
chapel. The sight of this memento 
mori recalled John’s wandering 
thoughts. ‘ The hour draws on,” he 
said—* the hour that must—what a 
weight there is in the air! No! ’tis 
at my own heart. Strange fears 
beset me. What—what am I about 
to do? Eternal God, pardon me! 
And Mary—will she whom I am to 
summon from the world of shadows, 
rise before me with that gentle smile 
she ever wore in life? Oh, yes, there 
is memory beyond the grave, else 
wherefore that wan, beseeching fi- 
gure that has already twice crossed 
my path? Spirit of my unforgotten 
love ! let me but be the means of pro- 
curing for thee the repose of the 
tomb, and I care not how soon I lay 
my own head bencath it.” 

While absorbed in thoughts like 
these, Trevanion was suddenly start- 
led by a faint sigh, that seemed breath- 
ed close at his elbow. At first he 
suspected that some one was conceal- 
ed in the Abbey ; but a moment's re- 
flection satisfied him that it was the 
mere moaning of the wind through 
the building. 

Just then the distant church-clock 
struck twelve ! 

s* It is the hour,’”’ exclaimed the 
youth, and trembling from head to 
foot with an emotion which he vainly 
strove to conceal, he drew the charm- 
ed branch from his breast, and, stag- 
gering towards the Abbot’s tomb, de- 
posited it thereon. This done, he 
cast a furtive glance about him, fear- 
ing—hoping—he knew not what; and 
then, in a solemn voice, invoked the 
shade of Mary! 

« T am here, John!” said a low, 
sweet voice ; and at that instant the 
same form which he had twice beheld 
in the fir-grove, gliding from behind 
an adjacent pillar, stood a few paces 
off him. 

“© Mary!—dear Mary !—dear in 
death, as in life!—speak, I conjure 
you, speak!” exclaimed John, stretch- 
ing out his arms towards her. 

The figure advanced silently to- 
wards him ; a wan smile played round 


its lips ; a tear trembled in its eye; a 
soft, white hand gently clasped his. 

“* God of Heaven!” exclaimed the 
bewildered Trevanion, while his eyes 
seemed actually starting from their 
sockets with the intensity of his gaze ; 
“am I awake? Can this indeed be 
possible? Yes, it is—it is the real 
living Mary that stands before me ;” 
and, overpowered by this startling con- 
viction, he uttered a loud ay of ec- 
stasy, and dropped lifeless at her feet, 

Another figure now advanced from 
among the ruins. “ Oh, father !— 
father!’’ said Mary, the instant she 
beheld the new comer—‘ why did 
you persuade me to this? Why not 
have made the revelation in some 
more familiar form? You knew I 
was averse to all this mystery from 
the first ;"’ and, stooping down beside 
Trevanion, she endeavoured to raise 
him from the ground. 

‘¢ Fear nothing, my child,” replied 
Mr Mordaunt—* the first shock over, 
all will be well; see already he re- 
vives! Come, John, rouse yourself, 
my boy. Speak to him, Mary.” 

The word “ Mary” acted like a 
spellon Trevanion. He started from 
the ground, rubbed his eyes, to assure 
himself he was wide awake, and stood 
fixing a wild gaze now on Mr Mor- 
daunt, and now on his daughter, as if 
he still doubted the evidence of his 
senses. In a brief space, however, 
he managed to recover something like 
self-possession ; whereupon Mr Mor- 
daunt, taking his arm within his, and 
accompanied by Mary, led him gently 
from the ruins. 

On their way back to South Zeal, 
observing the half-distrustful glances 
which, even while she was hanging 
on his arm, John every now and then 
directed towards Mary, Mr Morduant, 
pitying the young man’s bewildered 
state, proceeded, without further delay, 
to explain to him the reasons which 
had compelled him to act in so mys- 
terious and apparently unaccountable 
a manner. 

* You are of course aware, my 
boy,” he began, “ that your intimacy 
with Mary was broken off by my ex- 
press command. Though personally 
I had no objection, but, on the con- 
trary, should have been proud to own 
you as a son-in-law, yet, when I found 
that your father—who, I have since 
had but too much occasion to feel, 
holds arbitrary sway over this dis- 


‘trict—was averse to the match, my 
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pride was roused quite as much as 
his ; and I did not hesitate an instant 
as to the line of conduct I ought to 
adopt. Well, you and Mary parted, 
and, a few days after, influenced by 
feelings with which I can readily 
sympathize, you quitted England for 
the New World. No sooner were 
you gone, than your brother Edward, 
whose real character, I fear, you never 
knew till now, endeavoured to sup- 
plant you in the affections of my 
child.” 

John started at these words, as if a 
new light had suddenly broken in 
upon him. “ This-then,” he exclaim- 
ed, “is the reason why he was so 
urgent in advising me to quit the 
country! Curses on—but no, he is 
dead, and be all his sins forgiven.” 

“‘ Nobly said, my boy.” Mr Mor- 
daunt then proceeded to state how, 
for months and months together, Ed- 
ward Trevanion beset Mary with his 
dishonourable addresses; and how, 
when he found himself repulsed with 
deserved contempt, he had recourse, 
in his rage, to the Baronet, whom, by 
every species of insinuation and ca- 
lumny, he endeavoured to prejudice 
against both father and daughter. “I 
regret, John,” continued Mr Mor- 
daunt, “to speak in this way of one 
so closely related to you, but I owe 
you a full explanation, and have there- 
fore no alternative. My child here 
can bear testimony to the persecutions 
to which both of us were subjected 
daily by the Baronet, who, being our 
landlord, was never at a loss for the 
means of direct or indirect annoyance. 
Fortunately, about this time, your 
brother quitted the Hall on a visit to 
some sporting friends in the north, and 
we had an interval of quiet; but he 
returned within the year, and renewed 
his insulting addresses with more per- 
tinacity than ever. Doubtless, you 
wonder why, under such circum- 
stances, I did not quit South Zeal. 
Alas, my boy, I had not the means to 
do so, for by the villany of an agent 
at Exeter, I was robbed of the pro- 
ceeds of a small estate which I had 
empowered him to sell, and involved 
in a lawsuit which reduced me to a 
state little short of beggary. Thus 
situated, I got into arrears with m 
landlord, who, still urged on by his 
son, threatened me not merely with 
ejection, but also with imprisonment. 
Then came your brother's final pro- 
posal. He would release me, he said, 


from all my embarrassments, but only 
at the expense of my poor girl’s good 
name.” aoe 

John was here again about to burst 
into execrations against his brother, 
but Mr Mordaunt stopped him, and 
resumed as follows:—* Driven to des- 
peration, but resolved at all risks to 
protect my child; I determined as a 
last resource—for I had no other means 
at command—to spread about a re- 
port of her death. Judge, John, to 
what an extremity father and daugh- 
ter must have been reduced to adopt 
so strange—so distressing an alterna- 
tive!” : 

Mary, who had been listening with 
evident feelings of uneasiness to Mr 
Mordaunt’s explanation, here burst 
into tears. John’s soothing and re- 
spectful attentions, however, soon re- 
assured her, and the speaker proceed~ 
ed with his narrative :—“ When ques- 
tioned on the subject of my child’s 
death, my reply was, that she had 
suddenly disappeared, I knew not 
whither, but that I feared she had 
come to an untimely end in one of the 
numerous streams that intersect the 
moor. ’Twas an unworthy subter- 
fuge, and I feel my cheek burn while 
I recall it ; but oh, John, if you knew 
but half the agonies we were then un- 
dergoing — half the persecutions we 
were subjected to—half the privations 
to which we were reduced—you would 
cease to wonder that we had recourse 
to it. Previously, however, to setting 
this report afloat, I conveyed Mary 
secretly to the Witch’s hut on Dart- 
moor — you may remember, John, 
we never shared in your imagina- 
tive dread of its half-crazy tenant 
—where we found the poor creature 
at her last gasp, and at her request, I 
buried her at the foot of one of the 
tors, far removed from the hated 
neighbourhood of those from whom, 
in life, she had suffered so much. 
Twas a sad change for my child, but 
her moral courage sustained her 
through the trial ; and desolate as was 
her dwelling, there, at least, she felt 
she was safe, for seldom did human 
footstep venture near that haunted 
quarter of the moor. Every day at 
night-fall I paid her a visit, bringing 
with me such conveniences as might 
render her new abode more habitable ; 
and was delighted to find how soon 
she became reconciled to her lot when 
she found herself free from persecu- 
tion. From this period I sustained 
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no more annoyance from your bro- 
ther ; remorse had struck him, and it 
is but justice to his memory to say, 
that he would have made me every 
atonement in his power, would I have 
accepted aught but forbearance from 
insult at his hands. Soon after this 
he died, and you returned home ; and 
singularly enough, on that very day 
too, my child quitted the hut of which 
she had so long been the tenant. You 
asked anxiously about her, but though 
I always esteemed you, John, yet your 
brother's conduct having inspired me 
with a distrust of all the members of 
your family—being ignorant too how 
far an acquaintance with the world 
might have perverted your own fine 
nature—I determined for a time to 
persevere in my story. But at the sight 
of your grief, my heart relented, and 
I was on the point of making a con- 
fession, when, on reflection, I thought 
it better previously to make a sure 
trial of your constancy. In due sea- 
son I should have explained every 
thing, but Mary, whom it was a par- 
amount object with me to keep seclud- 
ed from all observation, precipitated 
my design. Twice in the dusk of the 
evening, when she thought she might 
venture abroad without risk of dis- 
covery, she made her way secretly to 
your favourite grove, pleased, no 
doubt, at the idea of finding herself 
once more so near you. On both 
these occasions you beheld her, and 
mistook her—as was natural in your 
excited state of mind, and after the 
communications I had made to you 
with regard to her supposed death— 
for a being of another world. This 
premature discovery, coupled with your 
determinatiou to consult the witch, 
compelled me to bring matters to 
a crisis. Still, however, distrustful of 
your affection, I resolved to put it 
to a last decisive test ; and accordingly 
projected your present visit to this 
abbey ; for if, said I, he can brave 
an interview with the dead, at such an 
hour, and in such a spot—he, whose 
imagination is so vivid, and so easily 
excited |—great, indeed, must be the 
strength and purity of his attachment. 
Forgive me, John, for making you the 
subject of such a wild experiment, 
which, but for my knowledge of your 
mind, I should never have dreamed of ; 
but you have bravely passed the or- 
deal, and henceforth I fling distrust to 
the winds. Mary is yours! It would 
be ungenerous to interpose further ob- 


stacles. Enough has been sacrificed 
to duty, let constancy now meet with 
its reward. I have no doubt that the 
Baronet will in time be prevailed on to 
give his consent, for his affections, my 
boy, are now wrapt up in you; but 
should he not, why then—as the recent 
death of a relative has again rendered 
me independent—I will not, to humour 
his prejudices, sacrifice the happiness 
of two young people so deservedly 
dear to me, But try him first, John ; 
allow time for his better feelings to 
come into play, for, remember, he is 
your father !|—and now, here we are 
at home; nay, no entering here to- 
night,”—for Trevanion, reluctant to 
part from Mary even for an hour, was 
following them up the garden,— re- 
turn to the Hall, John, and in a day or 
two we will see each other again ;” 
and with these words, Mr Mordaunt, 
barely allowing the lovers time for 
one embrace, hurried his daughter 
with him into the cottage. 

About a month after this memora- 
ble scene at the Abbey, when the sen- 
sation created throughout the village 
by Mary’s extraordinary re-appear- 
ance had somewhat subsided, as pro- 
found a one, if not profounder, was 
excited by the unprecedented circum- 
stance of Sir Hugh Trevanion’s state 
carriage standing at the door of Mr 
Mordaunt’s cottage. Subdued by grief 
and age, and penetrated with his son’s 
unremitting attention to his slightest 
wishes, the old man had no longer the 
heart or the inclination to refuse him 
any thing. Accordingly, after urging 
a few faint objections, he was persuad- 
ed to have an interview with the Mor- 
daunts ; and, as to see Mary was to 
love her, he no sooner became ac- 


quainted with her, and learned that 


her family, though not of rank equal 
to his own, was nevertheless of “gentle 
blood,”’ than he gave his consent to 
her union with his son. And long and 
happily John and Mary lived together. 
Her native good sense and strength of 
mind corrected the infirmities of his 
imagination ; and often, when in ma- 
turer years he thought of his youthful 
adventures with the pirates, he thought 
of them with gratitude, as having been 
the means of drawing out that latent 
energy of character which had ena- 
bled him to win the hand of Mary. 
Thus the last as well as the first part 
of the Witch of Dartmoor’s prediction 
was fulfilled ! 
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1. 

I seem to see a hard polished Mo- 
saic spread over the earth, enamelled 
with animals, flowers, and men. They 
are the smooth and glittering but life- 
less ornaments of a subterranean 
tomb. The rain falls on them, but 
not a drop sinks in. The wind blows 
over them, but cannot stir a leaf of the 
plants, or a tress of the figures. It is 
a noble work. But the living roots 
below begin to strive, and the flowers 
fracture and displace their stone co- 
pies, and a fountain forces its way 
through the rent masterpiece. The 
stag that bounds across, and the ox 
that lies down on it, shake and crack 
the picture ; and the labourer dashes 
away with his pickaxe the shapes of 
goddesses and heroes, and seeks for 
soil below in which to drive his plough 
and sow his seed. The artist stands 
aghast, and exclaims, how wretched 
is it that these living things should de- 
stroy my beautiful creation. Beauti- 
ful it may be, replies the peasant ; but 
your figures are dead, and I am a 
man. 


2. 

The gods were met in air, above 
Olympus, and delighted themselves 
with discourse and song, till Vulcan, 
Hermes, and Pallas proposed to dis- 
play before the conclave a pageant of 
the universe. Vast golden columns 
rose from darkness, and climbed amid 
the stars. A eloud-curtain filled the 
interspace, and across this floated vi- 
sion after vision of worlds and all their 
kinds, phantoms multitudinous and 
immeasurable, and painted with the 
colours of reality. But suddenly the 
eagle sailed in amid the gods on ex- 
panded wings, and his talons were 
fixed in the girdle of a mortal child. 
Send the bantling, exclaimed Vulcan, 
with a glance of seorn, to swell that 
crowd of earthly figures passing in 
our aerial show. Nay, said Pallas, 
they are shadows, and he, though clay- 
born, lives, andis akin to us. Let him 
behold the vision which, being more 
than a phantom, he cannot belong to ; 
and she placed him at the feet of Jove, 
who smiled on the nursling of his low- 
est kingdom. 


3. 
As one who at broad noonday should 
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close the windows and doors of his 
house, and stop every crevice to keep 
out the light that it may not dim the 
shining of his candles, and should then 
strike a spark in this corner and that, 
and rejoice in seeing here a mateh and 
there a taper, and think how much no- 
bler it is to enjoy this illumination of 
his own than to owe aught to the sun, 
—so is he who shuts himself in the 
chambers of his self-will, and darkens 
himself against the radiance of truth. 
Poor man, he knows not in the pride 
of his independence that even his weak 
and meagre glimmer is a witness to 
some higher source of light than him- 
self, whose efiluence he did not create 
but only appropriate and obscure. 


4, 

To the eye of Faith, and of Science 
too, which without faith is but a cata- 
logue of names, every grain of dust is 
surrounded with its own coloured and 
life-sustaining atmosphere, and turns 
on the poles of a principle, that is, of a 
life governed by a law. 


5. 

Ariel imprisoned in the pine, such 
is the view of man’s spirit, if evil be 
but hinderance and difficulty. But if 
evil be guilt, be sin, man is an Ariel, 
pent not in the trunk of the pine, but 
in the heart of Caliban, filled with 
thesame life-blood, stirred by the same 
emotions, and feeling every hideous 
temptation that assails or resides in 
that bestial form, and condemned to 
regard it as the companion and instru- 
ment of all his acts. From that dis- 
mal bondage no magic wand, no sage 
charming of a human Prospero can 
call the captive forth. 


6. 

The moral satirist declaims against 
the cruelty and covetousness, the mad- 
nesses and follies of men, and thinks 
how wise he is to-see through the aim- 
lessness and vanity of these ;—too apt 
to believe that because he sees through 
others he himself is exempt from their 
frailties. Yet there are few human 
follies worse than the merely striving 
to see through those of all around us. 
There is something better than satire 
or declamation. Whatisit? Philo- 


sophy? Not if that be mere specula- 
tion, for that too is only a seeing 
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through. It is Love, Reverence, 
Faith. That is a dreadful eye which 
can be divided from a living, human, 
heavenly heart, and still retain its 
power of all-penetrating vision. Such 
was the eye of the Gorgons. 

7. 

Of man as a reasonable, spiritual be- 
ing, feeling is the vital heat, and bears a 
like relation to our faculties and mental 
acts, as that of the body to our visible 
frame, or that of the earth and air to 
the forms of vegetable life. As is the 
difference between the fulness of life 
in the tropics, and the dearth and stunt- 
edness of it towards the poles, such is 
the contrast between those distinct 
minds, and those nations in whom feel- 
ing is abundant on the one hand, and 
those on the other in which it is defi- 
cient. Give to the Arctic circle the 
warmth of India, and with no other 
change as to causes you will have the 
frozen land melting into bloom and 
verdure ; and the hidden seeds dis- 
closing on all sides a harvest of exu- 
berant wealth and beauty. And such 
an alteration is produced by the awa- 
kening of deep, earnest, and lively 
feeling in the hearts of men and races, 
such an expansion of the powers, and 
a similar vivifying of the whole man. 

It is important to remember that 
there is an apparent predominance of 
feeling in the character, which in rea- 
lity argues a deficiency of the same. 
For the utmost quickness in the ex- 
citement, succession, and expression 
of feelings, proves that the quality of 
the feeling is weak and poor. Were 
it otherwise it would hold too strongly 
to its known and experienced objects to 
transfer itself so readily to new ones ; 
and moreover it would shrink from dis- 
playing itself before those in whom it 
could not reckon on sympathies of cor. 
responding depth. 

But the gods and kings of mixed 
and multitudinous society are most 
commonly those whose feelings are 
the slightest and the lightest armed, 


_and the readiest therefore for all occa- 


sions. And this is true whether they 
are feelings in their first and native 
character, as sensibility, taste, genero- 
sity, and so forth; or the same apos- 
tatized, the renegade feelings which 
take the names and arms of irony, sar- 
casm, and contempt ; which last is 
often, but not always, only self-con- 
tempt going into company, that it may 
escape from home. 


8. 
Man starts on his journey in a dark 
and savage forest, and himself rude, 


‘haggard, fierce. He toils on, hardly 


knowing wherefore, but driven by the 
impulse of life and its necessities, and 
allured with moth-like instinct in the 
direction of the light that glimmers be- 
fore him. He contends with beasts, 
he hews down trees, he mingles with 
others of his kind in amity and bloody 
contention. Here and there in the fo- 
rest he builds himself a hut, or finds a 
den. Now he erects some shapeless 
memorial where he has found a more 
grateful spot of rest, or a bright gleam 
has fallen on him from the skies; for 
the wish to give outward substance 
and permanent habitation to his emo- 
tions moves him as the wind the mist 
which it condenses. Elsewhere in his 
journey he constructs a forge and 
smelts metals, and makes for himself 
tools and ornaments. And again he 
joins, amid some opening glade, a busy 
and shifting market. He learns to 
love the fellowship of his kind, and 
tastes the sweets of human intercourse ; 
for language now has woven itself 
round him like a sphere of luminous 
beams, displaying to him all those 
around him, and making his aspect 
bright to them. -He is helped on his 
way by troops of revellers with songs 
and torches ; and again they leave him, 
and the wilderness is still around him. 
At another point some grave and 
lonely hermit leads him on, and cheers 
him with words of hope, and rebukes 
him with words of wisdom which find 
an echo in his heart, while they seem 
to give distinct expression to its long- 
choked but ever-deepening murmurs. 
The flower-bands of love check the 
boisterous uncouthness of his gestures, 
and the air of love opens his hard-en- 
crusted breast. And all helps to sof- 
ten the ruggedness of his aspect, to 
calm his headlong pulse, and to teach 
him to bend his eyes forward and up- 
ward with a thoughtful and longing 
gaze. Phantomsand realities thicken 
round his path. The forest seems to 
shut in drearier closeness, and now and 
then a brighter radiance bursts across 
it, and makes him feel by its disappear- 
ance as if, in spite of the steady growth 
of light, he were again, as at first, in 
total darkness. He rests in a stately 
inn ; he threads long colonnades, and 
through opening vistas looks on dis- 
tant but still deeply overclouded 
prospects. By and by he finds a 
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lamp burning before a lonely shrine, 
or a single piercing ray lights up 
some image or inscription ; and through 
deep and mazy arches, through 
lines of tombs, and - over _ivy- 
curtained graves he is guided by 
broken songs, and solemn harpings. 
He bends at last beneath a high 
cathedral roof, before a silent altar, 
where the full brightness of the skies 
looks on him through the forms of 
saints and angels from the face of God. 
On childlike knees the pilgrim sinks, 
and while his spirit flies upward to 
the light that can alone satisfy it, the 
weary body drops into the closing 
sepulchre, and leaves no earthly record 
but the marble effigy that sleeps before 
the altar with closed palms. 


There are minds in which the idea 
of duty stands immovably as the only 
assertion of man’s spiritual being. In 
such men it resembles a rock un- 
clothed of all verdure, from which all 
life-sustaining soil has been washed 
away, and with nothing near it but a 
dreary tossing sea of passions and 
strivings. Duty is thus felt as the 
great painful burden of existence, but 
which it is nobler to bear than to 
escape from, as the mind assures it- 
self of its own strength only by the 
effort of upholding its load. But the 
exertion is so painful that it often dis- 
turbs all clear, calm views of the 
world around. .The suffering and 
the sense of contradiction embody 
themselves in the belief that the 
whole universe is equally jarring, 
perilous, and tortured. Hence, a reck- 
less ferocity of opposition to whatever 
claims a quiet and stable dominion. 
Hence too, a fretful bitter scorn 
for the convictions and sympathies of 
those who maintain that either for 
their own minds, or for mankind as a 
race, every escape is provided from the 
bondage of law into the freedom of 
life and love. From the feeling of 
perpetual struggle in which victory 
promises no reward but the dreary 
pride of victory, arises a sympathy 
with all struggle, however mad and 
blind, against any restraining force, 
and a cruel and disdainful spite against 
the attempts, in a progressive system, 
necessarily inadequate and imperfect, 
at introducing order amid the world’s 
confusions. Unless in truth these 
should happen to be chiefly remark- 
able as fierce and plundering revolts 


against the previous and more lasting 
endeavours, the uppermost feeling 
in the mind being that of resistance, 
that of a holding fast one’s ground 
against hostility, the tendency will 
always be to look with favour on all 
kindred efforts, however desperate and 
insane, and to scout as lies, hypocrisy, 
vanity, pedantry, and so forth, the 
notion that there can be any good in the 
traditional maxims, symbols, and insti- 
tutions of society. Itisa dreary picture, 
but though insufficiently transferred 
to language, its originals have an un- 
deniable existence. However horrid 
the thought of their Cain-like isolation 
and ulcerated feelings, their inextri- 
cable clinging to a strong and deep 
principle, under the heavy pressure of 
anguish and despair, makes them ob- 
jects of true and brotherly sympathy 
to every believer in spiritual realities. 
The great error seems to be the sub- 
stitution in the mind of a law, fora 
personal being, a God. A law must 
be obeyed at whatever cost of reluc- 
tance, and has no tendency to make 
obedience easy. It is only a person 
that can be loved, and with love comes 
life and hope. 


10. 

The unflinching and unlimited self- 
will of Bonaparte, together with his 
sense of numerical order and combina- 
tion, acted on revolutionized and re- 
volutionary l’rance as an arctic winter 
on the storm-tost waters. By the 
freezing of the waves the worn-out ° 
and perishing crew of a crazy vessel 
may be preserved from drowning. 
But they can never hope to return to 
port or be finally rescued except by 
the passing away of the tyrannous 
congelation which has enclosed the 
ship and all the world around it in a 
case of smooth ice. 

The man himself appears to have 
been great only in his gigantic self- 
will, — his ready and unwearied 
capacity for combining and applyin 
the calealsbie elements of aie.” na 
all that relates to feeling, duty, and 
imagination, he was a mean and inso- 
lent barbarian, and, though there are 
many men on record of far more 
capricious and drunken impulses, there 
is probably none more entirely desti- 
tute of conscience. It seems probable 
that mueh of his ambition, perhaps 
much of all aggressive and cumulative 
ambition, is to be explained by the 
perpetual inward uneasiness and preg. 
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sure arising from the obscure con- 
sciousness that his power rested on no 
worthy base of honour, benevolence, 
andreason. Whence the inexplicable 
anxiety for outward confirmations, 
sops to his self-distrust, such as 
victories, titles, monuments, royal 
marriages, and even the mere frippery 
of his station, which, when not a mat- 
ter of custom and course, is even lu- 
dicrous and sickening. Whence, too, 
the remorseless fury with which he 
stamped down the slightest show of 
resistance, and his mad _ irritation 
against the breath of ridicule or 
neglect. For the pettiest of such de- 
monstrations touched on and lacerated 
his own morbid sense of instability. 

The great secret of the vulgar awe 
which his name still inspires is simply 
this, that his kind of greatness, viz. 
the Alarie or Bashaw species, is that 
which alone all minds, including the 
meanest, can understand and envy. 
Even these might perhaps be expected 
to consider more frequently than they 
appear to do, that no power so pom- 
pous and plausible ever since the 
beginning of history has made such 
utter shipwreck. 


ll. 

A man with knowledge but without 
energy is a house furnished but not 
inhabited ; a man with energy but no 
knowledge, a house dwelt in but un- 
furnished. 


12. 

Self-consciousness in most men 
flashes across the field of life like 
lightning over a benighted plain. 
The sage has the art to compel it 
into his lamp and detain it there, and 
is thus enabled to explore the region 
that we are born into and dwell in, 
and which is nevertheless so unknown 
to most of us. 


13. 

The greatest intellectual difference 
among men is not that of having or 
not having thought on any one given 
subject, or any number of subjects ; 
but of having or not having ever 
thought at all. He who has known 
the dignity, the strength, the sense of 
liberation, in the attainment of an in- 
dependent personal conviction, has 
taken probably the greatest leap pos- 
sible for the mere intellect. But such 


convictions are less common than they 
may seem. Bank notes are not forged 
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or stolen once, for ten thousand times 
that the same felonies are committed 
as to thoughts. 


14, 
Will is the root; knowledge the 
stem and leaves ; feeling the flower. 


15. 

The man who ean only scoff in his 
heart at the recollection of his first 
love, however extravagant and ill- 
directed it may have been, is not to 
be trusted with another’s life. He 
scorns his own. 


16. 

There is hardly a more serious 
spectacle than that of a man in rags, 
and without any moral cultivation, 
reading a newspaper. What are the 
many Marii in one Cesar compared 
with Marii by millions? You cannot 
stop the reading the newspapers, but 
you may give the education that will 
act as a preceding antidote. 


17. 

If you want to understand a subject, 
hear a man speak of it whose business 
it is. If you want to understand the 
man, hear him speak of something else. 


18. 
A beautiful plant is to a solitary 
man a sort of vegetable mistress. 


19, 

There are men from whom any burst 
of passion seems as extraordinary as 
would be the breaking out of a vol- 
canic eruption from the apex of a py- 
ramid. Now, the pyramid has cer- 
tainly this advantage over the smoking 
cone, that from it we lock for no dis- 
charge of fire and lava. But the arti- 
ficial mound of granite is lifeless, and 
incapable of supporting life—no gases 
work within it, and no tree grows 
without. It stands for thousands of 
years unmouldering, indeed, but dry, 
barren, verdureless. If, then, we be- 
held a mind resembling this, a mind 
of mere intellectual predetermination 
and rigid self-will, should we not have 
cause to rejoice, though with fear, if 
we found that there were boiling 
springs of life within, that the pyramid 
had been built aboveacrater? For thus, 
by an epoch of convulsion and de- 
struction, the artificial casing might be 
shattered, and a soil disclosed below, 
capable, in time, of receiving dews 
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and seeds into its bosom, and bearing 
fruit and flower. 


20. 

‘When the meaning is too big for 
the words, the expression is quaint. 
When the words are too big for the 
meaning, it is bombastic. The one 
is pleasing as an_ imperfection of 
growth: the other unpleasing, as that 
of decay. The one must be looked for 
in a fresh and advancing literature ; 
the other infects a literature past its 
prime, when words have become a 
trade, and are valued apart from 
thoughts. The talk of children is often 
quaint. That of worn-out men of the 
world often bombastic, where the error 
is not precluded by that of a perpetual 
sneer or a drivelling chatter. 


21. 

How many truths and errors, espe- 
cially in religion and politics, are in- 
cluded in one or other of these three 
propositions :—-A. The present is but 
a repetition or prolongation of the past. 
B. The present is not the past, and 
has nothing to do with it. C. The 
present grows out of the past by un- 
ceasing evolution and enlargement, and 
is neither identical with it nor inde- 
pendent of it. 


22. 

Colour, in the outward world, an- 
swers to feeling in man; shape to 
thought ; motion to will. The dawn 
of day is the nearest outward likeness 
of an act of creation; and it is, there- 
fore, also the closest type in nature of 
that in us which most approaches to 
creation—the realization of an idea by 
an act of the will. 


23. 

It is foolish to talk’of war as the mere 
suffering and infliction of a certain 
amount of physical pain, and therefore 
as unmixed evil. If it were a question 
between pain and no pain, and there 
were no other considerations, this 
would be reasonable. But it is not so, 
for there are far more important ele- 
ments in the calculation. In the first 
place the energy which enables men 
to encounter pain, nay, often renders 
them for a time altogether insensible 
to it: then the orderly combining in- 
telligence, and the uniform conscious- 
ness of law producing the obedience 
of a hundred thousand men as if they 
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were but one. These are the least 
matters, though not trifling ones. There 
is also the feeling of excited social sym- 
pathy with those who to us are every 
thing, while the enemies, the objects 
of resentment, are thought of only in 
the abstract. Above all, there is pa- 
triotism, the inspiring and elevating 
consciousness that we are struggling 
and endangering ourselves for the sake 
of our country, of that ideal to which 
we owe our social, and, therefore, pro- 
perly speaking, our human existence. 
It has transmitted, along with the 
wealth, the purified and accumulated 
faith of thirty generations of ancestors, 
and to it we owe that we are not 
landless vagabonds or thoughtless sa- 
vages. . 
All this life of heart is called into 
play in war. If it be said that the 
same good might be attained in other 
ways, it may be answered that this one 
way is necessary ; for if war were al- 
together abstained from, and the coun- 
try were left open to be overrun and 
laid waste by the first marauding con- 
queror, the very name and thought of 
a nation would. be lost. And when a 
nation perishes, a nobler work is given 
up to destruction than any pile of ar- 
chitecture, any synod of marble gods, 
or painted vision ever fixed by man. 
For a nation is a generative power, 
capable of producing, through thou- 
sands of years, living, thinking, mag- 
nanimous, and godly men. Is that to 
be all surrendered, rather than inflict 
or endure wounds and death? What 
is this but to make the end of man be 
a succession of agreeable sensations ; 
his greatest evil be mere bodily 
suffering? This is, doubtless, no de- 
fence of unjust wars ; but the peculiar 
evil in them is notthe war, it is the 
injustice. Peace may be unjust no less 
than war. The work of Christian 
civilisation, as to war, will therefore 
be this,—it will prevent iniquitous con- 
tests ; and as there is always iniquity 
on one side or other, all war will, 
doubtless, in time be brought to an 
end. In the mean-time, it is a mon- 
strous contradiction that the same 
Christianity should open our eyes wide, 
nay, arm them with microscopes to 
discern the mournful character of war- 
like acts, which are indeed terrific 
enough, and yet should strike us with 
stone-blindness as to the weight and 
blessedness of the interests at stake on 
the being of a nation. JII.J. 
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THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY. 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that so nu- 
merous and pregnant are the proofs: 
afforded by history in all ages, of the 
universal and irremediable evils of de- 
mocratic ascendency, that there is 
hardly an historical writer of any note, 
in any country or period of the world, 
who has not concurred in condemning 
it as the most dangerous form of go- 
vernment, and the most fatal enemy of 
that freedom which it professes to sup- 
port. In the classical writers, indeed, 
are to be found numerous and impas- 
sioned, as well as perfectly just eulo- 
gies on the ennobling effects of civil 
liberty ; but it is liberty, as contradis- 
tinguished from slavery, which is the 
object of their encomium ; and none 
felt so strongly, or have expressed so 
forcibly, the pernicious tendency of 
unbridled democracy to undermine 
and destroy the civil freedom and ge- 
neral protection of all classes, which 
is unquestionably the first of human 
blessings. Thucydides, whose pro- 
found mind was forcibly attracted by 
the varied operations of the aristocra- 
tic and democratic factions, which in 
his age distracted Greece, and whose 
conflict forms the subject of his im- 
mortal work, has told us, that * in- 
variably in civil contests it was found 
at Athens that the worst and most 
abandoned public characters obtained 
the ascendency.” Aristotle has con- 
densed in six words the everlasting 

‘characteristic of democratic govern- 
ment—rurriy rwv cuguvidwy rersuTas h 
Snuoxeart2, Sallust has pointed to the 
«* Egestas cupida novarum rerum,” as 
the most prolific source of the evils 
which first undermined, and at last 
overthrew the solid foundations of Ro- 
man liberty; and left in his Catiline 
conspiracy a picture of the demagogue, 
so just and true in allits touches, that in 
every age it has the air of having been 
drawn from the existing popular idol ; 
and the phrase “ Alieni appetens, sui 
profusus,” has passed into a prover- 
bial characteristic of that mixture of 
rapacity and insolvency which ever 
forms the basis of the characters who 
attain to democraticascendency. Livy, 
amidst the majestic and heart-stirring 


narrative of Roman victories, never 
loses an opportunity of throwing in a 
reflection on the mingled instability 
and tyranny of popular assemblies ; 
and all the experience of the woful 
tyranny which the triumph of de- 
mocracy under Cesar brought upon 
the Roman commonwealth, and the 
leaden chains of the centralized go- 
vernment of his successors, has not 
blinded the far-seeing sagacity of Ta- 
citus to the origin of all these evilsin the 
wide-spread force of popular wicked- 
ness and folly, and the fatal overthrow 
of the long established sway of the 
Senate by the military talents and 
consummate address of the first Em- 
peror of the world. 

In modern times the same striking 
characteristic of all the greatest ob- 
servers of human events is equally 
conspicuous. Five hundred years ago 
Machiavel deduced, from a careful re- 
trospect of Roman history, not less 
than the experience of the Republican 
States with which he was surrounded, 
the clearest views of the enormous 
perils of unbridled democracy: and 
he has left in his Discourses on Livy 
and ‘ Principe,’ maxims of govern- 
ment essentially adverse to democratic 
establishments, which, in depth of 
thought and justice of observation, 
have never been surpassed. Bacon 
clearly perceived, even amidst all the 
servility of the nation, and tyranny 
of the Government of England under 
the Tudor princes, the opposite dangers 
of republican rule, and his celebra- 
ted apophthegm, that political changes 
to be safe, should resemble those of 
nature, which albeit the greatest in 
the end, are imperceptible in their 
progress, has passed into a consuetu- 
dinary maxim, to which, to the end of 
the world, the wise will never cease to 
refer, and against which the rash and 
reckless will never cease to chafe. 
The profound mind of Hume, it is 
well known, beheld the long and 
varied story of England’s existence 
with perhaps too great a bias in favour 
of monarchcial institutions ; and Gib- 
bon, even amidst the long series of 
calamities which accumulated round 
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the sinking fortunes of the empire, 
has sufficiently evinced his strong 
sense of the impracticable nature, and 
tyrannic tendency of democratic in- 
stitutions.* Sir James Mackintosh, in 
his maturer years, strongly supported 
the same sound and rational princi- 
les ; and all the fervour and energy 
of the youthful author of the Vindicie 
Gallice, could not blind his better 
informed judgment later in life, to the 
frightful dangers of democratic ascen- 
dency, and the ultimate conclusion 
* that the only government which 
offers a rational prospect of establish- 
ing or preserving freedom, is that 
where the power of directing affairs 
is vested in the aristocratic interests, 
under the perpetual safeguard of 
popular watchfulness.” + Burke, al- 
most forgotten asa champion of Whig 
doctrines in the earlier part of his 
career, stands forth in imperishable 
lustre as the giant supporter of Con- 
servative principles in the zenith of 
his intellect. Pitt has told us that 
“«* democracy is not the government of 
the few by the many, but the many 
by the few, with this addition, that 
the few who are thus raised to power, 
are the most dangerous and worth- 
less of the community ;” and Fox, 
who spent his life in supporting liberal 
principles, with his dying breath be- 
queathed to his successors a perpetual 
struggle with the gigantic power 
which had risen out of its spirit, and 
embodied its desires. Nor is France 
behind England in the same profound 
and far-seeing views of human affairs. 
Napoleon, elevated on the wave, and 
supported by the passions of the Revo- 
lution, conceived himself, as he him- 
self told, to be the commissioned hand 
of Heaven to chastise its crimes and 
extinguish its atrocity. Madame de 
Stael, albeit passionately devoted to 
the memory of her father, the parent 
of the Revolution, and the author of 
the French Reform Bill, has yet de- 
voted the maturity of her intellect to 
illustrate the superior advantages 
which the mixed form of government 
established in England afforded ; and 
in her Treatise on the French Revo- 
lution, supported with equal wisdom 
and eloquence the Conservative prin- 
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ciples, in which all minds of a certain 
elevation in every age have concurred: 
while Chateaubriand, the illustrious 
relic of feudal grandeur, and the 
graphic painter of modern suffering, 
has arrived, from the experience of 
is varied and interesting existence, at 
the same lofty and ennobling conclu- 
sions; and i. de Tocqueville, the 
worthy conclusion to such a line of 
greatness, has portrayed, amidst the 
most impartial survey of American 
equality, seeds in the undisguised “ ty- 
rany of the majority,’’ of the eventual 
and speedy destruction of civil liberty. 
These enemies of democracy in 
every age, have been led to these con- 
clusions, just because they were the 
steadiest friends of freedom. They 
deprecated and resisted the unbridled 
sway of the people, because they saw 
clearly that it was utterly destructive to 
their real and durable interests ; that it 
permitted that sacred fire which, duly 
restrained andrepressed, is the fountain 
of all greatness, whether in nations or 
individuals, to waste itself in pernicious 
flames, or expand into ruinous con- 
flagration. They supported the esta- 
blishment of Conservative checks on 
popular extravagance, because they 
perceived from experience, and had 
learned from history, that the gift of 
unbridled power is fatal to its pos- 
sessors, and that least of all is it toler- 
able where the responsibility, the sole 
check upon its excesses, is destroyed 
by the number among whom it is 
divided. They advocated a mixed 
form of government, because they 
saw clearly, that under such, and such 
only, had the blessings of freedom 
in any age been enjoyed for any length 
of time by the people. They were 
fully aware that democratic energy 
has, in every age, been the main- 
spring of human improvement ; but 
they were not less aware, that this 
spring is one of such strength and 
power, that if not duly loaded, it im- 
mediately tears the machine to pieces. 
They admired and cherished the 
warmth of the fire, but they were not 
so blinded by its advantages, as to per- 
mit it to escape its iron bars, and wrap 
the house in flames ; they enjoyed the 
vigour of the horses which whirled 





* In his letters and miscellaneous works, his opinions on this subject are clearly ex- 


pressed, 


t+ Mackintosh’s Memoirs, I., 174. 
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the chariot along; but they were not 
so insane as to cast the charioteer 
from his seat, and allow their strength 
and energy to overturn and destroy 
the vehicle: they acknowledged with 
gratitude the genial warmth of the 
central heat, which clothed the sides 
of the voleano with luxuriant fruits ; 
but they looked to either hand, and 
beheld in the black furrow of desolation 
the track of the burning lava which 
had issued from its summit when it 
escaped its barriers, and filled the 
Heavens with an eruption. 

Nothing daunted by this long and 
majestic array of authority against 
him, Mr Bulwer has taken the field 
in four octavo volumes, in order to 
illustrate the beneficial effect of Re- 
publican institutions upon social great- 
ness and national prosperity. He has 
selected for his subject the Athenian 
democracy—the eye of Greece—the 
eradle of history, tragedy, and the 
fine arts ; the spot in the world where, 
in the narrowest limits, achievements 
the most mighty have been won, and 
genius the most immortal has been 
developed. He conceived, doubtless, 
that in Attica at least the extraordi- 
nary results of democratic agency could 
not be disputed ; the Roman victories 
might be traced to the wisdom of the 
Senate ; the Swiss patriotism to the 
simplicity of its mountains ; the pros- 
perity of Holland to the wisdom of 
its burgomasters; the endurance of 
America to the boundless vent afforded 
by its back settlements; but in Athens 
none of these peculiarities existed, and 
there the brilliant results of popular 
rule and long established self-govern- 
ment were set forth in imperishable 
colours. We rejoice he has made 
the attempt; we anticipate nothing 
but good to the Conservative cause 
from his efforts. It is a common say- 
ing among lawyers, that falsehood 
may be exposed in a witness by cross- 
examination ; but that truth only 
comes out the more clearly from all 
the efforts which are made for its con- 
fusion. It is a fortunate day for the 
cause of historic truth when the leaders 
of the democratic party leave the de- 
clamation of the hustings and the 
base flattery of popular adulation, and 
betake themselves to the arena of real 
argument. We feel the same joy at 
beholding Mr Bulwer-arm himself in 
the panoply of the field, and court the 
assaults of historical investigation, 


with which the knights of old saw 
themselves extricated from the mob 
of plebeian insurrection, and led forth 
to the combat of highborn chivalry. 
Mr Bulwer is, in every point of 
view, a distinguished writer. His 
work on England and the English is 
a brilliant performance, abounding 
with sparkling, containing some pro- 
found, observations, and particularly 
interesting to the multitude of persons 
to whom foreign travelling has ren- 
dered the comparison of English and 
French character and institutions an 
object of interest. The great defects 
of his writings, in a political point of 
view, are the total absence of any re- 
ference to a superintending power and 
the moral government of the world; 
and the continual and laboured at- 
tempt to exculpate the errors, and 
screen the vices, and draw a veil over 
the perils of democratic government. 
The want of the first, in an investiga- 
tion into human affairs, is like the ab- 
sence of the character of Hamlet in 
the play bearing his name: the pre- 
sence of the second a continued draw- 
back on the pleasure which an impar- 
tial mind derives from his otherwise 
able and interesting observations. 
More especially is a constant sense of 
the corruption and weakness of human 
nature an indispensable element in 
every enquiry or observation which 
has for its object the weighing the 
capability of mankind to bear the ex- 
citements, and wield the powers, and 
exercise the responsibility of self-go- 
vernment. We are not going to enter 
into any theological argument on ori- 
ginal sin, how intimately soever it 
may be blended with the foundation 
of all investigations into the right 
principles of government ; we assert 
only a fact, demonstrated by the ex- 
erience of every age, and acquiesced 
in by the wise of every country, that 
there is an universal tendency to cor- 
ruption and license in human nature 
—that religion is the only effectual 
bridle on its excesses, and that the 
moment that a community is esta- 
blished, without the effective agency of 
that powerful curb on human passion, 
the progress of national affairs be- 
comes nothing but the career of the 
prodigal, brilliant and alluring in the 
outset, dismal and degrading in the 
end. It is on this account that the 
friends of freedom have in every age 
been ‘the most resolute and persevering 
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enemies of democracy ; because that 
fervent and searching element, essen- 
tial pe existence, and the best 
ingredient in its p erity, if dul 
ounvat and deamporel,; sd ite 
most devouring and fatal enemy the 
instant that it breaks through its bar- 
riers, and obtains the unrestrained 
direction of the public destinies. 

The views of the republican and 
the democrat are the very reverse of 
all this. According to them, wicked- 
ness and corruption are the inheritance 
of the oligarchy alone ; aristocracies 
are always selfish, grasping, rapa- 
cious ; democracies invariably ener- 
getic, generous, confiding. Nobles, 
they argue, never act but from de- 
signing or selfish views ; their con- 
stant agent is human corruption ; their 
incessant appeal to the basest and most 
degrading principles of ournature. Re- 
publicans alone are really philanthro- 
pic in their views; they shokia attend to 
the interests of the masses ; they alone 
lay the foundations of the social sys- 
tem on the broad basis of general 
well-being. Monarchical governments 
are founded on the caprice of a single 
tyrant; aristocratic on the wants of a 
rapacious oligarchy ; democratic alone 
on the consulted desires and grateful 
experience of the whole community. 
If these propositions were all true, 
they would be decisive in favour of 
popular, and highly popular institu- 
tions ; but unfortunately, though it is 
perfectly correct that monarchies and 
aristocracies' are mainly directed, if 
uncontrolled by the people, to support 
the interests of a single or an oligar- 
chical government, it is no less true, 
that the rapacity of a democracy is 
just as great ; that the responsibility 
of its leaders, from the number of 
those invested with power, is infinitely 
less, and that the calamities which, in 
its unmitigated force it in consequence 
lets loose on the community, are such 
as in every age have led to its speedy 
subversion. 

The Conservative principle of go- 
vernment, on the other hand, is, t 
mankind are radically and universally 
corrupt; that when invested with 
power, in whatever form of govern- 
ment, and from whatever class of 
society, they are immediately inclined 
to apply it to their own selfish ends ; 
that the diffusion of education and 
knowledge has no tendency whatever 
to eradicate this universal . propensity, 
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but only gives it a different, less violent, 
but not less interested direction ;— 
that the diffusion of supreme power 
among a multitude of hands dimin- 
ishes to nothing the responsibility of 
each individual, while it augments in 
a proportionate degree the rapacit 
and selfishness which is Detralit to 
bear on public affairs ;—that when the 
multitude are the spectators of govern- 
ment, they are inclined to check or 
restrain its abuses, because others pro- 
fit, and they suffer by them ; but when 
they become government itself, they 
instantly support them, because they 
profit, and others suffer from their 
continuance ;—that democratic insti- 
tutions thus, when once fully and 
really established, rapidly deprave the 
public mind, and engender an univer- 
sal spirit of selfishness in the majority 
of the people, which speedily subverts 
the foundations of national prosperity ; 
and that it is only when property is 
the directing, and numbers the con- 
trolling power, that the inherent vices 
and selfishness of the depositaries of 
authority can be effectually coerced 
by the opinion of the great majority 
who are likely to suffer by its excesses, 
or a lasting foundation be laid in the 
adherence of national opinion to the 
principles of virtue for any lengthened 
enjoyment of the blessings of pros- 
perity, or any durable discharge of 
the commands of duty. 

These are the opposite and conflict- 
ing principles of Government which 
are now at issue in the world: and it 
is to support the former that Mr Bul- 
wer has brought the power of a culti- 
vated mind and the vigour of an en- 
larged intellect. Athens was a fa- 
vourable ground to take, in order to 
enforce the incalculable powers of the 
democratic spring in society. No- 
where else is tc be found a state so 
small in its origin, and yet so great in 
its progress: so contracted in its ter- 
ritory, and yet so gigantic in its 
achievements: so limited in numbers, 
and yet so immortal in greatness. Its 
dominions on the continent of Greece 
did not exceed an English county ; its 
free inhabitants never amounted to 
thirty thousand citizens—yet these in- 
considerable numbers have filled the 
world with their renown; poetry, 
philosophy, architecture, sculpture, 
tragedy, comedy, geometry, physics, 
history, politics, almost date their ori- 
gin from Athenian genius: and the 
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monuments of art with which they 
have overspread the world still form 
the standard of taste in every civilized 
nation on earth. It is not surprising 
that so brilliant and captivating a spec- 
tacle should in every age have dazzled 
and transported mankind; and that 
seeing democratic institutions co-ex- 
isting with so extraordinary a deve- 
lopement of the intellectual faculties, 
it should have come to be generally 
imagined that they really were cause 
and effect, and that the only secure 
foundation which could be laid for the 
attainment of the highest honours of 
our being was in the extension of the 
powers of Government to the great 
body of the people. 

Athens, however, has its dark as 
well as its brilliant side; and if the 
perfection of its science, the delicacy 
of its taste, and the refinement of its 
arts, furnish a plausible, and, in a cer- 
tain degree, a just ground for repre- 
senting democratic institutions as the 
greatest stimulant to the human mind, 
the brevity of its existence, the injus- 
tice of its decisions, the instability of its 
councils, and the cruelty of its decrees 
afford too fair a reason for doubting 
the wisdom of imitating, on a larger 
scale, any of its institutions. Its rise 
was rapid and glorious; but the era 
of its prosperity was brief; and it 
sunk, after a short space of existence, 
into an obscure, and, politically speak- 
ing, insignificant old age. The sway 
of the multitude, who formed the coun- 
cil of last resort in the commonwealth, 
was capricious and tyrannical; and 
such as thoroughly disgusted all the 
states in alliance. There was the se- 
cret of its weakness. Instead of pro- 
tecting and cherishing the tributary 
and allied states, the Athenian demo- 
cracy insulted and oppressed them, 
and in consequence, on the first serious 
reverse, they all revolted; and the 
fleets which had constituted their 
strength were at once ranged on the 
side of the enemies of the state. The 
flames of Aigospotamos consumed the 
Athenian navy; but that disaster, 
great as it undoubtedly was, was not 
greater than the rout of Trasymene, 
the slaughter of Cannae, the irruption 
of the Gauls to Rome. But Athens 
had not the steady persevering rule of 
the Roman Patricians; nor the wise 
and beneficent policy of the Senate to 
the states and alliance, and thence 
they wanted both the energy requisite 
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to rise superior to all their misfortunes, 
and the grateful feelings which, in 
moments of disaster, ranged the al- 
lied states in steady and durable ar- 
ray around them. During the inva- 
sion by Hannibal, which, as involving 
a civil contest between the Patricians 
and Plebeians in all the Italian cities, 
very nearly resembled the Peloponne- 
sian war, not one state of any moment 
revolted from the Roman alliance til] 
after the disaster of Cannae; and even 
then it was only Capua, the rival of 
Rome, which took any vigorous part 
with the Carthagenians, anda very little 
effort was sufficient to retain the other 
allied cities in the Roman confederacy, 
or reclaim suchas, from the presence of 
the Punic arms, had passed over to their 
enemies. Whereas in Greece, on the 
very first reverse, the whole states and 
colonies in alliance constantly passed 
over to the Lacedemonian league; and 
the growth of the power of Athens 
was repeatedly checked by the perio- 
dical reduction of its strength to the 
resources of its own territory. Had 
the Athenian multitude possessed the 
enduring fortitude and beneficent rule 
of the Roman aristocracy, they might, 
like them, have risen superior to every 
reverse, and gradually spread, by the 
willing incorporation of lesser states 
with their dominions, into a vast em- 
pire, extending over the whole shores 
of the Mediterranean, and giving law, 
like the mighty empire which suc- 
ceeded them, for a thousand years to 
the whole civilized world. 

Mr Bulwer appears to be aware of 
the brief tenure of existence which 
Athens enjoyed; but he erroneously 
ascribes to general causes or inevitable 
necessity what in its case was the re- 
sult merely of the fever of democratic 
activity. 


‘* In that restless and unpausing energy, 
which is the characteristic of an intellec- 
tual republic, there seems, as it were, a 
kind of destiny: a power impossible to 
resist urges the state from action to action, 
from progress to progress, with a rapidity 
dangerous while it dazzles ; resembling in 
this the career of individuals impelled 
onward, first to attain, and thence to pre- 
serve, power, and who cannot struggle 
against the fate which necessitates them to 
soar, until, by the moral gravitation of hu- 
man things, the point which has no beyond 
is attained ; andthe next effort to rise is 
but the prelude of their fall. In such 
states: Time, indeed, moves with gigantic 
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strides; years concentrate what would be 
the epochs of centuries in the march of 
fess popular institutions. The planet of 
their fortunes rolls with an equal speed 
through the cycle of internal civilisation 
as of foreign glory. The condition of 
their brilliant life is the absence of repose. 
The accelerated circulation of the blood 
beautifies but consumes, and action itself, 
exhausting the stores of youth by its very 
vigour, becomes a mortal but divine dis- 
ease.” 


Now, in this eloquent passage there 
is an obvious error: and it is on this 
point that the Conservative or Consti- 
tutional principle of Government main- 
ly differs from the Movement or De- 
mocratic. Aware of the violence of 
the fever which in Republican states 
exhausts the strength and wears out 
the energy of the people, the Conser- 
vative would not extinguish but regu- 
late it; he would stop its diseased and 
feverish, to prolong and strengthen its 
healthy and vital action. Hewould not 
allow the youth to waste his strength 
and life in a brief period of guilty ex- 
cess, or unrestrained indulgence, but 
so chasten and moderate the fever of 
the blood as to secure for him an use- 
ful manhood and a respected old age. 
Thedemocrat, onthe other hand, would 
plunge him at once into all the excesses 
of youth and intemperance, throw him 
into the arms of harlots and the orgies 
of drunkenness, and, amidst wine and 
women, the harp and the dance, lead 
him to poverty, sickness, and prema- 
ture dissolution. And ancient history 
affords a memorable contrast in this 
particular; for while Athens, worn out 
and exhausted by the fever of demo- 
cratic activity, rose like a brilliant me- 
teor only to fall after a life as short as 
that of a single individual, Rome, in 
whom this superabundant energy was 
for centuries coerced and restrained 
by the solidity of Patrician institutions 
and the steadiness of Patrician rule, 
continued steadily to rise and advance 
through a succession of ages, and at 
length succeeded in subjecting the 
whole civilized earth to its dominion. 

It has long been a matter of reproach 
to Athens, that she behaved with the 
blackest ingratjtude.to her greatest ci- 
tizens; and that Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, Aristides, Cimon, Socrates, 
Thucydides, and a host of other illus- 
trious men, received exile, confisca- 
tion, or death as the reward for the 
inestimable benefits they had conferred 
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upon their fellow-citizens. Mr Bul- 
wer is much puzzled how to explain 
away these sikireed facts ; but as the 
banishment of these illustrious citizens, 
and the death of this illustrious sage, 
from the effects of popular jealousy, 
cannot be denied, he boldly endeavours 
to justify these atrocious acts of the 
Athenian democracy. In regard to 
Miltiades he observes :— 


‘** The case was simply this, — Miltiades 
was accused—whether justly or unjustly no 
matter—it was clearly as impossible not to 
receive the accusation, and to try the cause, 
as it would be for an English court of jus- 
tice to refuse to admit a criminal action 
against Lord Grey or the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Was Miltiades guilty or not? 
This we cannot tell. We know that he 
was tried according to the law, and that 
the Athenians thought him guilty, for they 
condemned him. Sc far this is not ingra- 
titude—it is the course of law. A man is 
tried and found guilty—if past services 
and renown were to save the great from 
punishment when convicted of a state of- 
fence, society would, perhaps, be disor- 
ganized, and certainly a free state would 
cease to exist. The question, therefore, 
shrinks to this—was it, or was it not un- 
grateful in the people to relax the penalty 
of death, legally incurred, and commute it 
to a heavy fine? I fear we shall find few 
instances of greater clemency in monar- 
chies, however mild. Miltiades unhappily 
died. But nature slew him, not the Athe- 
nian people. And it cannot be said with 
greater justice of the Athenian§; than of a 
people no less illustrious, and who are 
now their judges, that it was their custom, 
‘de tuer un Amiral pour encourager les 
autres.’ ” 

This passage affords an example of 
the determination which Mr Bulwer 
generally evinces to justify and support 
the acts of his darling democracy, how- 
ever extravagant or monstrous they 
may have been. Doubtless, we are 
not informed very specifically as to the 
nature of the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of the charge of bribery brought 
against Miltiades. Doubtless, also, it 
was necessary to receive the charge 
when once preferred; but was it ne- 
cessary to convict him, and send the 
hero of Marathon, the saviour of his 
country, into a painful exile, which ul- 
timately proved his death? That is 
the point, and, as the evidence is not 
laid before us, what right has Mr Bul- 
wer to assume that the Athenian mul- 
titude were not ungrateful or unjust in 
their decision? ” For their conduct, in 
b 
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this instance, they received the unani- 
mous condemnation of the historian of 
antiquity, and yet Mr Bulwer affirms 
that never was complaint more unjust. 
The fact is certain, that all the greatest 
benefactors of Athens were banished 
by the ostracism, or vote of all the 
citizens, though the evidence adduced 
in support of the charges is, for the 
most part, unknown; but as these 
deeds were the acts of democratic as- 
semblies, Mr Bulwer, without any 
grounds for his opinion, in opposition 
to the unanimous voice of antiquity, 
vindicates and approves them. 

It is clear, from Mr Bulwer’s own 
admission, that the banishment of al- 
most all these illustrious benefactors of 
Athens was owing to their resisting 
democratic innovations, or striving to 
restore the constitution to the mixed 
condition in which it existed previous 
to the great democratic innovations of 
Solon and Themistocles: but such re- 
sistance, or attempts even by the most 
constitutional means to restore, he 
seems to consider as amply sufficient 
to justify their exile! In regard to the 
banishment of Cimon he observes :— 


** Without calling into question the in- 
tegrity and the patriotism of Cimon, with- 
out supposing that he would have entered 
into any intrigue against the Athenian in- 
dependence of foreign powers—a suppo- 
sition his subsequent conduct effectually 
refutes—he might, as a sincere and warm 
partisan of the nobles, and a resolute op- 
poser of the popular party, have sought to 
restore at home the aristocratic balance 
of power, by whatever means his great 
rank, and influence, and connexion with 
the Lacedzmonian party could afford him. 
We are told, at least, that he not only op- 
posed all the advances of the more liberal 
party—that he not only stood resolutely 
by the interests and dignities of the Areo- 
pagus, which had ceased to harmonize 
with the more modern institutions, but 
that he expressly sought to restore certain 
prerogatives which that assembly had for- 
mally lost during his foreign expeditions, 
and that he earnestly endeavoured to 
hring back the whole constitution to the 
more aristocratic government established 
by Clisthenes. It is one thing to pre- 
serve, it is another to restore. A people 
may be deluded, under popular pretexts, 
out of the rights they have newly acquired, 
but they never submit to be openly des- 
poiled of them. Nor can we call that in- 
gratitude which is but the refusal to sur- 
render to the merits of an individual the 
acquisitions of a nations 
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‘¢ All things considered, then, I believe, 
that if ever ostracism was justifiable, it was 
so in the case of Cimon—nay, it was, per- 
haps, absolutely essential to the preserva- 
tion of the constitution. His very honesty 
made him resolute in his attempts against 
that constitution. _ His talents, his rank, 
his fame, his services, only rendered those 
attempts more dangerous. 

** Could the reader be induced to view, 
with an examination equally dispassion- 
ate, the several ostracisms of Aristides 
and Themistocles, he might see equal 
causes of justification, both in the mo- 
tives and in the results. The first was 
absolutely necessary for the defeat of the 
aristocratic party, and the removal of re- 
strictions on those energies which instant- 
ly found the most glorious vents for action ; 
the second was justified by a similar neces- 
sity, that produced similar effects, To 
impartial eyes a people may be vindicated 
without traducing those whom a people 
are driven to oppose. In such august and 
complicated trials the accuser and defen- 
dant may be both innocent.” 


Here then is the key to the hideous 
ingratitude of the Athenian people to 
their two most illustrious benefactors, 
Aristides and Cimon. They obstructed 
the Movement Party: they held by 
the constitution, and endeavoured to 
bring back a mixed form of govern- 
ment. ‘This heinous offence was, in 
the eyes of the Athenian democracy, 
and their eulogist, Mr Bulwer, amply 
sufficient to justify their banishment : 
a proceeding, he says, which was right, 
even although they were innocent of 
the charges laid against them—as if 
injustice can in any case be vindicated 
by state necessity, or the form of go- 
vernment is ta be approved which re- 
quires for its maintenance the periodi- 
cal sacrifice of its noblest and most 
illustrious citizens ! 

In another place, Mr Bulwer ob- 
serves— 


‘* Themistocles was summoned to the 
ordeal of the ostracism, and condemned by 
the majority of suffrages. Thus, like Aris- 
tides, not punished for offences, but pay- 
ing the honourable penalty of rising by 
genius to that state of eminence, which 
threatens danger to the equality of re- 
publics. 

‘* He departed from Athens, and chose 
his refuge at Argos, whose hatred to Spar- 
ta, his deadliest foe,, promised him the 
securest protection. 

‘* Death soon afterwards removed 
Aristides from all competitorship with 
Cimon; according to the most probable 
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accounts he died at Athens; and at the 
time of Plutarch his monument was still to 
be seen at Phalerum, His countrymen, 
who, despite all plausible charges, were 
never ungrateful except where their liber- 
ties appeared emperilled (whether rightly 
or erroneously our documents are too 
scanty to prove), erected his monument at 
the public charge, portioned his three 
daughters, and awarded to his son Lysi- 
machus, a grant of one hundred ming of 
silver, a plantation of one hundred plethra 
of land, and a pension of four drachme a- 
day (double the allowance of an Athenian 
ambassador, ) ” 


There can be no doubt that the ad- 
mission here candidly made by Mr 
Bulwer is well-founded ; and that jea- 
lousy of the eminence of their great 
national benefactors, or an anxiety to 
remove aristocratic barriers to further 
popular innovations, was the real cause 
of that ingratitude to their most illus- 
trious benefactors, which has left so 
dark a stain on the Athenian character. 
But can it seriously be argued that 
that constitution is to be approved, and 
held up for imitation, which in this 
manner requires that national services 
should almost invariably be followed 
by confiscation and exile; and antici- 
pates the overthrow of the public liber- 
ties from the ascendency of every il- 
lustrious man, if he is not speedily 
sent into banisament? Is this the 
boasted intelligence of the masses? Is 
this the wisdom which democratic in- 
stitutions bring to bear upon public 
affairs? Is this the reward which, by 
a permanent law of nature, freedom 
must ever provide for the most illus- 
trious of its champions? Why is it 
necessary that great men and benefi- 
cent statesmen or commanders should 
invariably be exiled? The English 
constitution required for its continu- 
ance the exile neither of Pitt nor Fox, 
of Nelson or Wellington. The Ro- 
man republic, until the fatal period 
when the authority of the aristocracy 
was overthrown by the growing en- 
croachments of the plebeians, retained 
all its illustrious citizens, with a few 
well-known exceptions, in its own bo- 
som: and the Tomb of the Scipios 
still attests the number of that heroic 
race, who, with the exception of the 
illustrious conqueror of Hannibal, the 
victim, like Themistocles, of demo- 
cratic jealousy, were gathered to the 
tomb of their fathers. There is no 
necessity in a well-regulated state, 
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where the different powers are duly 
balaneed, of subjecting the illustrious 
to the ostracism: good government 
provides against danger without com- 
mitting injustice. 

Mr Bulwer has candidly stated the 
pernicious effect of those most vicious 
of the many vicious institutions of 
Athens—the exacting tribute from 
their conquered and allied states to the 
relief of the dominant multitude in 
the ruling city ; and the fatal devolu- 
tion to the whole citizens of the duties 
and responsibility of judicial power. 
On the first subject, he observes— 

** Thus, at home and abroad, time and 
fortune, the occurrence of events, and the 
happy accident of great men, not only 
maintained the present eminence of Athens, 
but promised, to ordinary foresight, a long 
duration of her glory and her power, To 
deeper observers, the picture might have 
presented dim, but prophetic shadows. It 
was clear that the command Athens had 
obtained was utterly disproportioned to her 
natural resources—that her greatness was 
altogether artificial, and rested partly upon 
moral rather than physical causes, and 
partly upon the fears and the weakness of 
her neighbours. A sterile soil, a limited 
territory, a scanty population—all these— 
the drawbacks and disadvantages of nature 
—the wonderful energy and confident dar- 
ing of a free state might conceal in pros- 
perity ; but the first calamity could not 
fail to expose them to jealous and hostile 
eyes. The empire delegated to the Athe- 
nians, they must naturally desire to retain 
and to increase ; and there was every rea- 
son to forebode that their ambition would 
soon exceed their capacities to sustain it, 
As the state became accustomed to its 
power, it would learn to abuse it. In- 
creasing civilisation, luxury, and art, 
brought with them new expenses, and 
Athens had already been permitted to in- 
dulge with impunity the dangerous passion 
of exacting tribute from her neighbours, 
Dependence upon other resources than 
those of the native population has ever 
been a main cause of the destruction of 
despotisms, and it cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to be equally pernicious to the re 
publics that trust to it. The resources of 
taxation confined to freemen and natives, 
are almost incalculable; the resources of 
tribute wrung from foreigners and depen- 
dents, are sternly limited and terribly pre- 
earious—they rot away the true spirit of 
industry in the people that demand the 
impost—they implant ineradicable hatred 
in the states that concede it.” 

There can be no doubt that these ob- 
servations are well-founded ; and let 
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us beware lest they become applicable 
to ourselves. Already in the policy 
of England has been evinced a suffi- 
cient inclination to load Colonial in- 
dustry with oppressive duties, to the 
relief of the dominant island, as the 
enormous burdens imposed on West 
India produce, to the entire relief of 
the corresponding agricultural produce 
at home, sufficiently demonstrates. 
And if the present democratic ascen- 
dency in this country should continue 
unabated for any considerable time, we 
venture to prophesy, that if no other 
and more immediate cause of ruin 
sends the commonwealth to perdition, 
it will infallibly see its colonial empire 
break off, and consequently its mari- 
time power destroyed, by the injustice 
done to, or the burdens imposed on, 
its colonial possessions, by the impa- 
tient ruling multitude at home, who, 
in any measure calculated to dimi- 
nish present burdens on themselves, 
will ever see the most expedient and 
popular course of policy. 

The other enormous evil of the 
Athenian constitution—viz, the exer- 
cise of judicial powers of the highest 
description by a mob of several thou- 
sand citizens, is thus described by our 
author :— 


«* A yet more pernicious evil in the so- 
cial state of the Athenians was radical in 
their constitution,—it was their courts of 
justice. Proceeding upon a theory that 
must have seemed specious and plausible to 
an inexperienced and infant republic, So- 
lon had laid it down as a principle of his 
code, that as all men were interested in 
the preservation of law, so all men might 
exert the privilege of the plaintiff and 
accuser. As society grew more com- 
plicated, the door was thus opened to 
every species of vexatious charge and fri- 
volous litigation. The common informer 
became a most harassing and powerful per- 
sonage, and made one of a fruitful and 
crowded profession : and in the very capi- 
tal of liberty there existed the worst spe- 
cies of espionage. But justice was not 
thereby facilitated. The informer was re- 
garded with universal hatred and con- 
tempt ; and it is easy to perceive, from the 
writings of the great comic poet, that the 
sympathies of the Athenian audience were, 
as those of the English public at this day, 
enlisted against the man who brought the 
inquisition of the law to the hearth of his 
neighbour. 

‘* Solon committed a yet more fatal and 
incurable error when he carried the de- 


mocratic principle into judicial tribunals. 
He evidently considered that the very 
strength and life of his constitution rested 
in the Heliza—a court the numbers and 
nature of which have been already de- 
scribed. Perhaps, at a time when the old 
oligarchy was yet so formidable, it might 
have been difficult to secure justice to the 
poorer classes, while the judges were se- 
lected from the wealthier. But justice to 
all classes became a yet more capricious 
uncertainty when a court of law resembled 
a popular hustings. 

‘* If we intrust a wide political suffrage 
to the people, the people at least hold no 
trust for others than themselves and their 
posterity—they are not responsible to the 
public, for they are the public. But in 
law, where there are two parties concern- 
ed, the plaintiff and defendant, the ju’ge 
should not only be incorruptible, but 
strictly responsible. In Athet:s the people 
became the judge; and, in offences punish- 


. able by fine, were the very party inter- 


ested in procuring condemnation ;_ the 
numbers of the jury prevented all respon- 
sibility, excused all abuses, and made them 
susceptible of the same shameless excesses 
that characterise self-elected corporations 
—from which appeal is idle, and over 
which public opinion exercises no control. 
These numerous, ignorant, and passionate 
assemblies, were liable at all times to the 
heats of party, to the eloquence of indi- 
viduals—to the whims, and caprices, the 
prejudices, the impatience, and the turbu- 
lence, which must ever be the character- 
istics of a multitude orally addressed. It 
was evident also that from service in such 
a court, the wealthy, the eminent, and the 
learned, with other occupation or amuse- 
ment, would soon seek to absent them- 
selves. And the final blow to the inte- 
grity and respectability of the popular judi- 
cature was given at a later period by Pe- 
ricles, when he instituted a salary, just 
sufficient to tempt the poor and to be dis- 
dained by the affluent, to every dicast or 
juryman in the ten ordinary courts. Le- 
gal science became not the profession of 
the erudite and the laborious few, but the 
livelihood of the ignorant and idle multi- 
tude. The eanvassing—the cajoling—the 
bribery—that resulted from this, the most 
vicious, institution of the Athenian demo- 
cracy—are but too evident and melancholy 
tokens of the imperfection of human wis- 
dom. Life, property, and character, were 
at the hazard of a popular election. These 
evils must have been long in progressive 
operation ; but perhaps they were scarcely 
visible till the fatal innovation of Pericles, 
and the flagrant excesses that ensued, al- 
lowed the people themselves to listen to 
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the branding and terrible satire upon the 
popular judicature, which is still preserved 
to us in the comedy of Aristophanes. 

** At the same time, certain critics and 
historians have widely and grossly erred 
in supposing that these courts of ‘ the so- 
vereign multitude’ were partial to the 
poor, and hostile to the rich. All testi- 
mony proves that the fact was l:mentably 
the reverse. The defendant was accus- 
tomed to engage the persons of rank or 
influence whom he might number as his 
friends, to appear in court on his behalf. 
And property was employed to procure at 
the bar of justice the suffrages it could 
command at a political election. The 
greatest vice of the democratic Heliea 
was, that by a fine the wealthy could 
purchase pardon—by interest the great 
could soften law. But the chances were 
against the poor man. To him litigation 
was indeed cheap, but justice dear. He 
had much the same inequality to struggle 
against in a suit with a powerful antago- 
nist, that he would have had in contesting 
with him for an office in the administra- 
tion. In all trials resting on the voice of 
popular assemblies, it ever has been and 
ever will be found, that, ceteris paribus, 
the Aristocrat will defeat the Plebeian.” 

These observations are equally just 
and luminous ; and the concluding one 
in particular, as to the tendency of a 
corrupt or corruptible judicial multi- 
tude to decide in favour of the rich 
aristocrat in preference to the poor 
plebeian, in an author of Mr Bulwer’s 
prepossessions, highly creditable. The 
only surprising thing is how an author 
who could see so clearly, and express 
so well, the total incapacity of a mul- 
titude to exercise the functions of a 
judge, should not have perceived, that, 
for the same reason, they are disquali- 
fied from taking an active part to any 
good or useful purpose in the admini- 
stration of government. In fact, the 
temptation to the poor to swerve from 
the path of rectitude, or conscience in 
the case of government appointments 
or measures, are just as much the 
stronger than in the judgment of in- 
dividuals, as the subjects requiring in- 
vestigation are more intricate or diffi- 
cult, the objects of contention more 
important and glittering, and the 
wealth which will be expended in cor- 
ruption more abundant. And there 
in truth lies the eternal objection to 
democratic institutions, that, by with- 
drawing the people from their right 
province—that of the censors or con- 
trollers of government—and vesting in 
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them the perilous powers 6f actaal ad- 
ministration ‘or direction of affairs, 
they necessarily expose them to such 
a deluge of flattery or corruption, from 
the eloquent or wealthy candidates for 
power, as not merely unfits them for 
the sober or rational discharge of any 
public duties, but utterly confounds 
and cepraves their moral feelings ; 
and induces before the time when it 
would naturally arrive, that universal 
corruption of opinion which speedily 
attaches no other test to public actions 
but success, and leads men to consider 
the exercise of public duties as no- 
thing but the means of individual ele- 
vation or aggrandizement. 

We have given some passages from 
Mr Bulwer from which we dissent, or 
in the principles of which we differ. 
Let us now, -in justice both to his 
principles and his powers of descrip- 
tion, give a few others, in which we 
cordially and admiringly assent. The 
first is the description of the memor- 
able conduct of the Laconian goverr- 
ment, upon occasion of the dreadfil 
revolt of the Helots which followed 
the great earthquake which nearly 
overthrew Lacedemon, and rolled tle 
rock of Mount Taygetus into the 
streets of Sparta— 


‘© An earthquake, unprecedented in 
its violence, occurred in Sparta. In 
many places throughout Laconia, the rocky 
soil was rent asunder. From Mount Tay- 
getus, which overhung the city, and on 
which the women of Lacedemon were 
wont to hold their bacchanalian orgies, 
huge fragments rolled into the suburbs. 
The greater portion of the city was abso- 
lutely overthrown ; and it is said, probably 
with exaggeration, that only five houses 
wholly escaped the shock. This terrible 
calamity did not cease suddenly as it came 5 
its concussions were repeated ; it buried 
alike men and treasure: could we credit 
Diodorus, no less than twenty thousand 
persons perished in the shock. Thus de- 
populated, impoverished, and distressed— 
the enemies whom the cruelty of Sparta 
nursed within her bosom, resolved to seize 
the moment to execute their vengeance, 
and consummate her destruction. Under 
Pausanias, we have seen before, that the 
Helots were already ripe for revolt. The 
death of that fierce conspirator checked, 
but did not crush, their designs of free- 
dom. Now was the moment, when Sparta 
lay in ruins—now was the moment to 
realize their dreams. From field to field, 
from village to village, the news of the 
earthquake became the watchword of res 
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volt. Uprose the Helots—they armed 
themselves, they poured on—a wild and 
gathering and relentless multitude, resol- 
ved to slay by the wrath of man, all whom 
that of nature had yet spared. The earth- 
quake that levelled Sparta, rent her chains ; 
nor did the shock create one chasm so 
dark and wide as that between the master 
and the slave. 

** It is one of the sublimest and most 
awful spectacles in history—that city in 
ruins—the earth still trembling—the grim 
and dauntless soldiery collected amidst 
piles of death and ruin; and in such a 
time, and such a scene, the multitude sen- 
sible, not of danger, but of wrong, and 
rising, not to succour, but to revenge :— 
all that should have disarmed a feebler 
enmity, giving fire to theirs; the dreadest 
calamity their blessing —dismay their hope : 
it was as if the Great Mother herself had 
summoned her children to vindicate the 
long-abused, the all-inalienable heritage 
derived from her; and the stir of the 
angry elements was but the announcement 
of an armed and solemn union between 
Nature and the Oppressed. 

§* Fortunately for Sparta, the danger 
was not altogether unforeseen. After the 
confusion and horror of the earthquake, 
and while the people, dispersed, were 
seeking to save their effects, Archidamus, 
who, four years before, had succeeded to 
the throne of Lacedemon, ordered the 
trumpets to sound as to arms. That won- 
derful superiority of man over matter 
which habit and discipline can effect, and 
which was ever so visible amongst the 
Spartans, constituted their safety at that 
hour. Forsaking the care of their pro- 
perty, the Spartans seized their arms, 
flocked around their king, and drew up in 
disciplined array. In her most imminent 
crisis, Sparta was thus saved. The Helots 
approached, wild, disorderly, and tumul- 
tuous ; they came intent only to plunder 
and to siay; they expected to find scat- 
tered and affrighted foes—they found a 
formidable army ; their tyrants were still 
their lords, They saw, paused, and fled, 
seattering themselves over the country— 
exciting all they met to rebellion, and, 
soon, joined with the Messenians, kindred 
to them by blood and ancient reminis- 
eences of heroic struggles, they seized that 
same Ithomé which their hereditary Aris- 
todemus had before occupied with unfor- 
gotten valour. This they fortified; and 
oceupying also the neighbouring lands, de- 
clared open war upon their lords. As the 
Messenians were the more worthy enemy, 
so the general insurrection is known by 
the name of the Third: Messenian War.” 


The: incident here- narrated: of. the 





King of Sparta, amidst the yawning 
of the earthquake and the ruin of his 
capital, sounding the trumpets to arms, 
and the Lacedemonians assembling in 
disciplined array around him, is one 
of the sublimest recorded in history. 
The pencil of Martin would there find 
a fit subject for its noblest efforts. We 
need not wonder that a people, capable. 
of such conduct in such a moment, 
and trained by discipline and habit to 
such docility in danger, should acquire 
and maintain supreme dominion in 
Greece. 

The next passage with which we 
shall gratify our readers, is an elo- 
quent eulogium on a marvellous topic 
—the unrivalled grace and beauty of 
the Athenian edifices, erected in the 
time of Pericles. 


‘¢ Then rapidly progressed those glo- 
rious fabrics which seemed, as Plutarch 
gracefully expresses it, endowed with the 
bloom of a perennial youth. Still the 
houses of private citizens remained simple 
and unadorned ; still were the streets nar- 
row and irregular; and even centuries 
afterwards, a stranger entering Athens 
would not at first have recognised the 
claims of the mistress of Grecian art. 
But to the homeliness of her common 
thoroughfares and private mansions, the 
magnificence of her publie edifices now 
made a dazzling contrast. The Acropolis 
that towered above the homes and tho- 
roughfares of men—a spot too sacred for 
human habitation—became, to use a pro- 
verbial phrase, ‘ a City of the Gods.’ 
The citizer was- everywhere to be remind- 
ed of the majesty of the Srarr—his pa- 
triotism was to be increased by the pride 
in her beauty—his taste to be elevated by 
the spectacle of her splendour. Thus 
flocked to Athens all who throughout 
Greece were eminent in art.. Sculptors 
and architects vied with each other in 
adorning the young Empress of the Seas ; 
then rose the masterpieces of Phidias, of 
Callicrates, of Mnesicles, which, even 
either in their broken remains, or in the 
feeble copies of imitators less inspired, 
still command so intense a wonder, and 
furnish models so immortal. And if, so 
to speak, their bones and relics excite our 
awe and envy, as testifying of a lovelier 
and grander race, which the deluge of 
time has swept away. what, in that day, 
must have been their brilliant effect—un- 
mutilated in their fair proportions—fresh 
in all their lineaments and hues? For 
their beauty was not limited to the sym- 
metry of arch and column, nor their ma- 
terials confined to the marbles of Penteli- 
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eus and Paros. Even the exterior of the 
temples glowed with the richest harmony 
of colours, and was decorated with the 
purest gold ; an atmosphere peculiarly fa- 
yourable both to the display and the pre- 
servation of art, permitted to external pe- 
diments and friezes all the minuteness of 
ornament—all the brilliancy of colours ;— 
such as in the interior of Italian churches 
may yet be seen—vitiated, in the last, by 
a gaudy and barbarous taste. Nor did the 
Athenians spare any cost upon the works 
that were, like the tombs and tripods of 
their heroes, to be the monuments of a 
nation to distant ages, and to transmit the 
most irrefragable proof ‘ that the power 
of ancient Greece was not an idle legend.’ 
The whole democracy were animated with 
the passion of Pericles ; and when Phidias 
recommended marble as a cheaper mate- 
rial than ivory for the great statue of Mi- 
nerva, it was for that reason that ivory 
was preferred by the unanimous voice of 
the assembly. Thus, whether it were ex- 
travagance or magnificence, the blame in 
one case, the admiration in another, rests 
not more with the minister than the popu- 
lace. It was, indeed, the great character- 
istic of those works, that they were entire- 
ly the creations of the people: without the 
people, Pericles could not have built a 
temple, or engaged a sculptor. The mi- 
racles of that day resulted from the enthu- 
siasm of a population yet young—full of 
the first ardour for the Beautiful—dedica- 
ting to the State, as to a mistress, the tro- 
phies honourably won, or the treasures in- 
juriously extorted—aiid uniting the re- 
sources of a nation with the energy of an 
individual, because the toil, the cost, were 
borne by those who succeeded to the en- 
joyment and arrogated the glory.” 


This is eloquently said: but in look- 
ing for the causes of the Athenian su- 
premacy in taste and art, especially 
sculpture and architecture, we suspect 
the historic observer must look for 
higher and more spiritual causes than 
the mere energy and feverish excite- 
ment of democratic institutions. For, 
admitting that energy and universal 
exertion are in every age the charac- 
teristic of republican states, how did 
it happen that, in Athens alone, it 
took so early and decidedly the direc- 
tion of taste and art? That is the 
point which constitutes the marvel, as 
well as the extraordinary perfection 
which it at once acquired, Many 
other nations in ancient and modern 
times have been republican,—Corinth, 
Tyre, Carthage, Sidon, Sardis, Syra- 
cuse, Marseilles, Holland, Switzer- 
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land, America,—but where shall we 
find one which produced the Parthe- 
non or the Apollo Belvidere, the Tra: 
pedies of Aischylus or the wisdom of 
Socrates, the thought of Thucydides 
or the visions of Plato? How has it 
happened that those democratic insti- 
tutions, which in modern times are 
found to be generally associated only 
with vulgar manners, urban discord, 
or commercial desires, should there 
have elevated the nation in a few years 
to the highest pinnacle of intellectual 
glory—that, instead of Dutch pondero- 
sity, or Swiss slowness, of American 
conceit, or Florentine discord, repub- 
licanism on the shores of Attica pro- 
duced the fire of Demosthenes, the 
grace of Euripides, the narrative of 
Xenophon, the taste of Phidias? After 
the most attentive consideration, we 
find it impossible to explain this marvel 
of marvels by the agency merely of 
human causes ; and are constrained to 
ascribe the placing of the eye of Greece 
on the shores of Attica to the same 
invisible hand which has fixed the 
wonders of vision in the human fore- 
head. There are certain starts in hu- 
man progress, and more especially in 
the advance of art, which it is utterly 
hopeless to refer to any other cause but 
the immediate design and agency of the 
Almighty. Democratic institutions af- 
ford no sort of explanation of them : 
we see no Parthenons, nor Sophocles, 
nor Platos in embryo, either in Ame- 
rica since its independence, or France 
during the Revolution, nor England 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. 
When we reflect that taste in Athens, 
in thirty years after the Persian inva- 
sion, had risen up from the infantine 
rudeness of the Aigina Marbles to the 
faultless perystyle and matchless sculp- 
ture of the Parthenon: that in mo- 
dern Italy, the art of painting rose in 
the lifetime of a single individual, 
who died at the age of thirty-eight, 
from the stiff outline and hard colour- 
ing of Pietro Perrugino to the exqui- 
site grace of Raphael: and that it 
was during an age when the barons 
to the north of the Alps could neither 
read nor write, and when rushes were 
strewed on the floors instead of car- 
pets, that the unrivalled sublimity of 
Gothic Cathedrals was conceived, and 
the hitherto unequalled skill of their 
structure attained: we are constrained 
to admit that a greater power than 
that of man superintends human af- 
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fairs, aud that, from the rudest and 
most unpromising materials, Provi- 
dence can, at the appointed season, 
bring forth the greatest and most ex- 
alted etiurts of human intellect. 

As a favourable specimen of our 
author's powers of military description, 
no unimportant quality in a historian, 
we shall gratify our readers by his ac- 
count of the battle of Platea, the most 
vital conflict to the fortunes of the 
species which occurred in all antiquity, 
and which we have never elsewhere 
read in so graphic and animated a 
form— 

** As the troops of Mardonius advan- 
ced, the rest of the Persian armament, 
deeming the task was now not to fight but 
to pursue, raised their standards and pour- 
ed forward tumultuously, without disci- 
pline or order. 

** Pausanias, pressed by the Persian 
line, and if not of a timorous, at least of 
an irresolute, temper, lost no time in send- 
ing to the Athenians for succour. But 
when the latter were on their march with 
the required aid, they were suddenly in- 
tercepted by the auxiliary Greeks in the 
Persian service, and cut off from the res- 
cue of the Spartans. 

‘* The Spartans beheld themselves thus 
left unsupported, with considerable alarm. 
Yet their force, including the Teageans 
and Helots, was fifty-three thousand men. 
Committing himself to the gods, Pausa- 
nias ordained a solemn sacrifice, his whole 
army awaiting the result, while the shafts 
of the Persian bowmen poured on them 
near and fast. But the entrails presented 
discouraging omens, and the sacrifice was 
again renewed. Meanwhile the Spartans 
evinced their characteristic fortitude and 
discipline—not one man stirring from his 
ranks until the auguries should assume a 
more favouring aspect; all harassed, and 
some wounded, by the Persian arrows, 
they yet, seeking protection only beneath 
their broad bucklers, waited with a stern 
patience the time of their leader and of 
Heaven. Then fell Callicrates, the state- 
liest and strongest soldier in the whole 
army, lamenting, not death, but that his 
sword was as yet undrawn against the in- 
vader. 

** And still sacrifice after sacrifice seem- 
ed to forbid the battle, when Pausanias, 
lifting his eyes that streamed with tears, 
to the temple of Juno, that stood hard by, 
supplicated the tutelary goddess of Cithz- 
ron, that if the fates forbade the Greeks 
to conquer, they might at least fall like 
warriors. And while uttering this prayer, 
the tukens waited for became suddenly 
visible in the victims, and the augurs 
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announced the promise of coming vic- 
tory. 

‘** Therewith, the order of battle rang 
instantly through the army, and, to use 
the poetical comparison of Plutarch, the 
Spartan phalanx suddenly stood forth in 
its strength, like some fierce animal— 
erecting its bristles and preparing its ven- 
geance for the foe. The ground, broken 
in many steep and precipitous ridges, and 
intersected by the Asopus, whose sluggish 
stream winds over a broad and rushy bed, 
was unfavourable to the movements of ca- 
valry, and the Persian foot advanced there- 
fore on the Greeks. 

‘* Drawn up in their massive phalanx, 
the Lacedemonians presented an almost 
impenetrable body—sweeping slowly on, 
compact and serried—while the hot and 
undisciplined valour of the Persians, more 
fortunate in the skirmish than the battle, 
broke itself in a thousand waves upon that 
moving rock. Pouring on in small num- 
bers at a time, they fell fast round the pro- 
gress of the Greeks—their armour slight 
against the strong pikes of Sparta—their 
courage without skill—their numbers with- 
out discipline ; still they fought gallantly, 
even when on the ground seizing the pikes 
with their naked hands, and with the won- 
derful agility which still characterises the 
Oriental swordsmen, springing to their 
feet, and regaining their arms, when seem- 
ingly overcome—wresting away their enc- 
my’s shields, and grappling with them 
desperately hand to hand. 

** Foremost of a band of a thousand 
chosen Persians, conspicuous by his white 
charger, and still more by his daring 
valour, rode Mardonius, directing the at- 
tack—fiercer wherever his armour blazed. 
Inspired by his presence, the Persians 
fought worthily of their warlike fame, and, 
even in falling, thinned the Spartan ranks. 
At length the rash but gallant leader of 
the Asiatic armies received a mortal 
wound—his skull was crushed in by a 
stone from the hand of a Spartan. His 
chosen band, the boast of the army, fell 
fighting round him, but his death was the 
general signal of defeat and flight. En- 
cumbered by their long robes, and pressed 
by the relentless conquerors, the Persians 
fled in disorder towards their camp, which 
was secured by wooden entrenchments, 
by gates and towers and walls. Here, 
fortifying themselves as they best might, 
they contended successfully, and with ad- 
vantage, against the Lacedemonians, who 
were ill skilled in assault and siege. 

** Mean-while, the Athenians obtained 
the victory on the plains over the Greeks 
of Mardonius—finding their most resolute 
enemy in the Thebans—(three hundred of 
whose principal warriors fell in the field) 
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—and now joined the Spartans at the 
Persian camp. The Athenians are said 
to have been better skilled in the art of 
siege than the Spartans; yet at that time 
their experience could scarcely have been 
greater, The Athenians were at all times, 
however, of a more impetuous temper ; 
and the men who had ‘ run to the charge’ 
at Marathon, were not to be baffled by 
the desperate remnant of their ancient 
foe. They scaled the walls—they effected 
a breach through which the Tegeans were 
the first to rush—the Grecks poured fast 
and fierce into the camp. Appalled, dis- 
mayed, stupified, by the suddenness and 
greatness of their loss, the Persians no 
longer sustained their fame—they dis- 
persed themselves in all directions, falling, 
as they ded, with a prodigious slaughter, 
so that out of that mighty armament scarce 
three thousand effected an escape.” 


Our limits will admit of only one ex- 
tract more, but it is on a different sub- 
ject, and exhibits Mr Bulwer's powers 
of criticism in the fields of poetry and 
romance, with which he has long been 
familiar :— 

‘* Summoning before us the external 
character of the Athenian drama, the vast 
audience, the unroofed and enormous 
theatre, the actors themselves enlarged by 
art above the ordinary proportions of men, 
the solemn and sacred subjects from which 
its form and spirit were derived, we turn 
to -Eschylus, and behold at once the fitting 
creator of its grand and ideal personifica- 
tions. I have said that Homer was his 
original; but a more intellectual age than 
that of the Grecian epic had arrived, and 
with /Eschylus, philosophy passed into 
poetry. The dark doctrine of Fatality 
imparted its stern and awful interest to 
the narration of events—men were de- 
lineated, not as mere self-acting and self- 
willed mortals, but as the agents of a des- 
tiny inevitable and unseen—the gods 
themselves are no longer the gods of 
Homer, entering into the sphere of human 
action for petty motives, and for indivi- 
dual purposes—drawing their grandeur, 
not from the part they perform, but from 
the descriptions of the poet ;—they appear 
now as the oracles or the agents of Fate— 
they are visitors from another world, ter- 
rible and ominous from the warnings 
which they convey. Homer is the creator 
of the Material poetry, Aischylus of the 
Intellectual. The corporeal and animal 
sufferings of the Titan in the Epic hell be- 
come exalted by Tragedy into the portrait 
of moral Fortitude defying physical An- 
guish. The Prometheus of Aschylus is 
the spirit of a god disdainfully subjected 
to the misfortunes of aman. In reading 
this wonderful performance, which in pure 


and sustained sublimity is perhaps un-« 
rivalled in the literature of the world, we 
lose sight entirely of the cheerful Hellenic 
worship ; and yet it is in vain that the 
learned attempt to trace its vague and mys- 
terious metaphysics to any old symbolical 
religion of the East. More probably, what- 
ever theological system it shadows forth, was 
rather the gigantic conception of the poet 
himself, than the imperfect revival of any 
forgotten creed, or the poetical disguise 
of any existent philosophy. However 
this be, it would certainly seem, that, in 
this majestic picture of the dauntless ene- 
my of Jupiter, punished only for his bene- 
fits to man, and attracting all our sympa- 
thies by his courage and his benevolence, 
is conveyed something of disbelief or de- 
fiance of the creed of the populace—a sus- 
picion from which Zschylus was not free 
in the judgment of his contemporaries, and 
which is by no means inconsonant with the 
doctrines of Pythagoras.” 


Mr Bulwer justifies this warm eulo- 
gium by some beautiful translations. 
We select his animated version of the 
exquisite passage so well known toscho- 
lars, where Clytemnestra describes to 
the Chorus the progress of the watch- 
fires which announced to expecting 
Greece the fall of Troy—a passage per- 
haps unrivalled in the classical authors 
in picturesque and vivid images, and 
which approaches more nearly, though 
it has surpassed in sublimity, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s description of the bale-fires 
which announced to the Lothians a 
Warden inroad ofthe English forces :— 


** A gleam—a gleam—from Ida’s height, 
By the Fire-god sent, it came ;— 
From watch to watch it leapt that light, 
As a rider rode the Flame ! 
It shot through the startled sky, 
And the torch of that blazing glory 
Old Lemnos caught on high, 
On its holy promontory. 
And sent it on, the jocund sign, 
To Athos, Mount of Jove divine. 
Wildly the while, it rose from the isle, 
So that the might of the journeying Light 
Skimmed over the back of the gleaming 
brine ! 
Farther and faster speeds it on, 
Till the watch that keep Macistus steep— 
See it burst like a blazing Sun! 
Doth Macistus sleep 
On his tower-clad steep ? 
No! rapid and red doth the wild fire 
sweep ; 
It flashes afar, on the wayward stream 
Of the wild Euripus, the rushing beam! 
It rouses the light on Messapion’s height, 
And they feed its breath with the withered 
heath, 
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But it may not stay! 
And away—away— 
It bounds in its freshening might: 


Silent and soon, 
Like a broadened moon, 
It passes in sheen, Asopus green, 
And bursts on Citheron grey ! 
The warder wakes to the Signal-rays, 
And it swoops from the hill with a broader 
blaze, 
On—on the fiery Glory rode— 
Thy lonely lake, Gorgépis, glowed— 
To Megara’s Mount it came ; 
They feed it again, 
And it streams amain— 
A giant beard of Flame ! 
The headland cliffs that darkly down 
O’er the Saronic waters frown, 
Are pass’d with the Swift One’s lurid 
stride, 
And the huge rock glares on the glaring 
tide, 
With mightier march and fiercer power 
It gained Arachne’s neighbouring tower— 
Thence on our Argive roof its rest it won, 
Of Ida’s fire the long-descended Son! 
Bright harbinger of glory and of joy! 
So first and last with equal honour crown’d, 
In solemn feasts the race-torch circles 
round.— 
And these my heralds !—this my Sicn or 
PEACE; 
Lo! while we breathe, the victor lords of 
Greece, 
Stalk, in stern tumult, through the halls 
of Troy.’” 


We have now discharged the pleas- 
ing duty of quoting some of the gems, 
and pointing out some of the merits 
of this remarkable work. It remains 
with equal impartiality, and in no un- 
friendly spirit, to glance at some of its 
faults—faults which, we fear, will per- 
manently prevent it from taking the 
place to which it is entitled from its 
brillianey and research in the archives 
of literature. 

The first of these defects is the eon- 
stant effort which is made to justify 
the proceedings, and extenuate the 
faults, and magnify the merits of de- 
mocratic societies; and the equally 
uniform attempt to underrate the va- 
lue of aristocratic institutions, and 
blacken the proceedings of aristocratic 
states. This, as Fouché would say, 
is worse than an offence—it is a fault. 
Its unfairness and absurdity is so ob- 
vious, that it neutralizes and obliterates 
the effect which otherwise might be 
produced by the brilliant picture which 
Mr Bulwer’s transcendent subject, as 


well as his own remarkable powers of 
narrative and description afford. B 
the common calculation of chances, it 
is impossible to suppose that the aris. 
tocracies are always in the wrong, and 
the democracies always in the right ; 
that the former are for ever actuated 
by selfish, corrupt, and discreditable 
motives, and the latter everlastingly 
influenced by geuerous, ennobling, and 
upright feelings. We may predicate 
with perfect certainty of any author 
who indulges in such astrain of thought 
and expression, extravagant eulogiums 
from his own party in the outset, and 
possibly undeserved but certain ne- 
glect from posterity in the end. Man- 
kind, in future times, when present 
objects and party excitement have 
ceased, will never read—or, at least, 
never attach faith to—any works which 
place all the praise on the one side 
and all the blame to the other of any 
of the children of Adam. Rely upon 
it, virtue and vice are very equally di- 
vided in the world: praise and blame 
require to be very equally bestowed. 
Different institutions produce a widely 
different effect upon society and the 
progress of human affairs: but it is 
not because the one makes all men 
good, the other all men bad; but be- 
cause the one permits the bad or selfish 
qualities of one class to exercise an 
unréstrained influence—the other, be- 
cause it arrays against their excesses 
the bad or selfish qualities of the other 
classes. All theories of government 
founded upon the virtue of mankind 
or the perfectability of human nature, 
will, to the end of the world, be dis- 
proved by the experience, and discard- 
ed by the common sense of mankind. 
Mother Eve has proved, and will 
prove, more than a match for the 
strongest of her descendants. Insta- 
bility, selfishness, folly, ambition, ra- 
pacity, ever have and ever will cha- 
racterise alike democratic and aristo- 
cratic societies and governors. The 
wisdom of government and political 
philosophy consists not in expecting 
or calculating on impossibilities from 
a corrupted being, but in so arranging 
society and political powers that the 
selfishness and rapacity of the oppo- 
site classes of which it is, composed 
may counteract each other. 

The second glaring defect is the 
asperity and bitterness with which the 
author speaks of those who differ from 
him in politieal opinion. He in an 
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especial manner is unceasing in his 
attacks upon Mr Mitford: the histo- 
rian whose able researches have added 
so much to our correct information on 
the state of the Grecian common- 
wealth. Here, too, is more than an 
impropriety—there is a fault. By dis- 
playing such extraordinary bitterness 
on the subject, Mr Bulwer clearly 
shows that he feels the weight of the 
Mitford fire; the strokes delivered 
have been so heavy that they have 
been felt. Nothing could be more 
impolitic than this, even for the inte- 
rests of the party which he supports. 
It is not by perpetually attacking an 
author on trifling points or minor in- 
accuracies that you are to deaden or 
neutralize the impression he has made 
on mankind: it is by stating facts, 
and adducing arguments inconsistent 
with his opinions. The maxim, 
“ars est eclare artem,” nowhere ap- 
plies more clearly than here: Lingard 
is the model of a skilful controver- 
sialist, whose whole work, sedulously 
devoted to the upholding of the Ca- 
tholic cause through the whole His- 
tory of England, hardly contains a 
single angry or envenomed passage 
against a Protestant historian. Mr 
Bulwer would be much the better 
of the habits of the bar, before he ven- 
tures into the arena of political con- 
flict. It is not by his waspish notes 
that the vast influence of Mitford's 
Greece on public thought is to be ob- 
viated: their only effect is to diminish 
the force of his attempted and other- 
wise able refutation. The future his- 
torian, who is to demolish the influ- 
ence of Colonel Napier’s eloquent and 
able, but prejudiced and partial his- 
tory of the Peninsular War, will 
hardly once mention his name. 

The last and by far the most se- 
rious objection to Mr Bulwer’s work 
is the complete oblivion which it 
evinces of a superintending. Provi- 
dence, either in dealing out impartial 
retribution to public actions, whether 
by nations or individuals in this 
world, or in deducing from the agen- 
cy of human virtue or vice, and the 
shock of conflicting passions, the 
means of progressive improvement. 
We do not say that Mr Bulwer is ir- 
religious ; far from it. He may be 
the most pious man in existence for 
aught we know. We say only that 
he ascribes no influence in human af- 
fairs to a superintending agency. 





This is being behind the age. It is 
lagging in arrear of his compeers. 
The vast changes consequent on the 
French Revolution have blown the 
antiquated oblivion of Providence in 
Raynal or Voltaire out of the water. 
The convulsions they had so large a 
share in creating have completely set 
at rest their irreligious dogmas. Here, 
too, Mr Bulwer has fallen into an im- 
prudence, for his own sake, as.much 
as an error. If he will take the 
trouble to examine the works which 
are rising into durable celebrity in 
this country, those which are to form 
the ideas of /a jeune Angleterre, he 
will find them all, without being fa- 
natical, religious in their tendency. 
For obvious reasons we do not give 
the names of living authors ; but we 
admire Mr Bulwer’s talents, we 
would fain, for the sake of the public, 
see them enlisted in the Holy Alli- 
ance—for the sake of himself, fall in 
more with the rising spirit of the age ; 
and we give a word to the wise. 

As an example of the defect of 
which we complain, and to avoid the 
suspicion of injustice in the estimate 
we have formed of the tendency in 
this particular of his writings, we 
shall give an extract. Perhaps there 
is no event in the history of the world 
which has been so momentous in its 
consequences, so vital in its effects, as 
the repulse of the Persian invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, and none in which 
the superintending agency of an over- 
ruling Providence was so clearly 
evinced. Observe the reflections 
which Mr Bulwer deduces from this 
memorable event. 

** When the deluge of the Persian arms 
rolled back to its eastern bed, and the 
world was once more comparatively at 
rest, the continent of Greece rose visibly 
and majestically above the rest of the ci- 
vilized earth. Afar in the Latian plains, 
the infant state of Rome was silently and 
obscurely struggling into strength against 
the neighbouring and petty states in which 
the old Etrurian civilisation was rapidly 
passing to decay. The genius of Gaul and 
Germany, yet unredeemed from barbarism, 
lay scarce known, save where colonized by 
Greeks, in the gloom of its woods and 
wastes. The pride of Carthage had beer 
broken by a signal defeat in Sicily; and 
Gelo, the able and astute tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, maintained in a Grecian colony, the 
splendour of the Grecian name. 

‘¢ The ambition of Persia, still the great 
monarchy of the world, was permanently 
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checked and crippled ; the strength of ge- 
nerations had been wasted, and the im- 
mense extent of the empire only served 
yet more to sustain the general peace, 
from the exhaustion of its forces. The 
defeat of Xerxes paralysed the East. 

** Thus, Greece was left secure, and at 
liberty to enjoy the tranquillity it had ac- 
quired, and to direct to the arts of peace 
the novel and amazing energies which had 
been prompted by the dangers, and ex- 
alted by the victories, of war. 

‘* The Athenians, now returned to their 
city, saw before them the arduous task of 
rebuilding its ruins, and restoring its 
wasted lands. The vicissitudes of the 
war had produced many silent and inter- 
nal, as well as exterior, changes. Many 
great fortunes had been broken ; and the 
ancient spirit of the aristocracy had re- 
ceived no inconsiderable shock in the 
power of new families; the fame of the 
base-born and democratic Themistocles— 
and the victories which a whole people had 
participated— broke up much of the pre- 
scriptive and venerable sanctity attached 
to ancestral names, and to particular fami- 
lies. This was salutary to the spirit of 
enterprise in all classes. The ambition of 
the great was excited to restore, by some 
active means, their broken fortunes and 
decaying influence—the energies of the 
humbler ranks, already aroused by their 
new importance, were stimulated to main- 
tain and to increase it. It was the very 
crisis in which a new direction might be 
given to the habits and the character of a 
whole people ; and to seize all the advan- 
tages of that crisis, Farr, in Themistocles, 
had allotted to Athens, a man whose qua- 
lities were not only pre-eminently great in 
themselves, but peculiarly adapted to the 
cireumstances of the time. And, as I 
have elsewhere remarked, it is indeed the 
nature and prerogative of free states, to 
concentrate the popular will into some- 
thing of the unity of despotism, by pro- 
ducing, one after another, a series of re- 
presentatives of the wants and exigencies 
of The Hour—each leading his generation, 
but only while he sympathizes with its 
will ;—and either baffling or succeeded by 
his rivals, not in proportion as he excels 
or he is outshone in genius, but as he gives, 
or ceases to give, to the widest range of 
the legislative power, the most concen- 
trated force of the executive ; thus uniting 
the desires of the greatest number, under 
the administration of the narrowest possi- 
ble control ;—the constitution popular— 
the government absolute but responsible.” 


Now, in this splendid passage is to 
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be seen a luminous specimen of the 

view taken of the most memorable 

events in history by the liberal wri- 

ters. In his reflections on this heart- 

stirring event, in his observations on 

the glorious defeat of the arms of 
Eastern despotism by the infant ef- 

forts of European freedom, there is 

nothing said of the incalculable con- 

sequences dependent on the struggle— 

nothing on the evident protection af- 

forded by a superintending Providence 

to the arms of an inconsiderable Re- 

public—nothing on the marvellous 

adaptation of the character of The- 

mistocles to the mighty duty with 

which he was charged, that of rolling 

back from the cradle of civilisation, 

freedom and knowledge, the wave of 
barbaric conquests. It was rate which 

raised him up! Against such a view of 
human affairs we enter our solemn pro- 

test. We allow nothing to fate, un- 

less that is meant as another way of 
expressing the decrees of an overrul- 
ing, all-seeing, and beneficent intelli- 

gence. We see in the defeat of the 
mighty armament by the arms of a 
small city on the Attic shore—in the 
character of its leaders—in the ef- 
forts which it made—in the triumphs 
which it achieved, and the glories 
which it won—the clearest evidence 
of the agency of a superintending 
power, which elicited, from the col- 
lision of Asiatic ambition with Euro- 

pean freedom, the wonders of Gre- 

cian civilisation, and the marvels of 
Athenian genius. And it is just be- 

cause we are fully alive to the im- 

portant agency of the democratic ele- 

ment in this memorable conflict ; be- 

cause we see clearly what inestimable 

blessings, when duly restrained, it is 

capable of bestowing on mankind; be- 

cause we trace in its energy in every 

succeeding age the expansive force 

which has driven the blessings of civi- 

lisation into the recesses of the earth, 

that we are the determined enemies 

of those democratic concessions which 

entirely destroy the beneficent agency 
of this powerful element, which per- 
mit the vital heat of society to burst’ 
forth in ruinous explosions, or tear to 
atoms the necessary superincumbent 
masses, and instead of the smiling as- 

pect of early and cherished vegetation, 

leave only in its traces the blackness 

of desolation and the ruin of nature. 
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Tuat Liston is an excellent actor, 
all agree; that he thinks of leaving 
the stage, all regret ; that he has made 
a competence, all are glad to hear ; 
but that he is overcome with modesty, 
we thought had hitherto never occur- 
red to any one. However, we were 
mistaken ; for it has just occurred to 
a correspondent of one of the papers. 
This discoverer forewarns the public, 
that the next time they shall see him, 
he is to be overwhelmed with sudden 
blushes, and to weep, by particular 
desire. The letter tells us, that Lis- 
ton, who left Covent Garden boards 
in 1823, returns there for one night 
more ; but, as the writer, with pathe- 
tic pleasantry,’ and pleasant pathos, 
says,—<* It is supposed by his friends 
that he returns only to finish his glo- 
rious theatrical career.”” The letter 
proceeds to give one of those touches 
of the historic broom by which the 
concealing cobwebs are swept away 
from the fame of men. It tells us 
that Liston was born in London in 
1776, and first appeared at the Hay- 
market in June 1805. That he has 
always believed himself too nervous 
to take a formal farewell; and even 
now dreads being called on to appear 
at the end of a play. Therefore, 
adds the writer, “ It is to be hoped 
that on Friday next this useless, and 
in his case painful ceremony, will be 
dispensed with.” 

We never doubted Liston’s power 
of merriment, and are the less sur- 
prised that he should be merry in the 
newspapers. Of course the announce- 
ment that he is to finish the part of 
Looney Mactwowlter or Paul Pry, by 
the part of * Niobe all tears,” for that 
night only, will add prodigiously to 
the audience, and swell the bill of the 
Farce by a “new attraction.” Thata 
clever fellow who has faced all kinds 
of audiences, in all kinds of parts, and 
with all kinds of oddities, for thirty 
years, should feel a sudden timidity at 
the sight of pit, box, and gallery huzza- 
ing him, is a paradox. That he should 
feel a pang in the waving of a pocket- 
handkerchief, horror in a hearty laugh, 
or agony in “ three distinct rounds 
of applause,” is to us among the mys- 
teries of human nature ; a phenomenon 





as remarkable as his own physiogno- 
my—a problem “ too deep for tears,” 
an evidence of virgin sensibility sur- 
viving the “ smell of lamp-oil and 
orange-peel,” as poor Matthews de- 
fined the theatrical atmosphere, un- 
rivalled in the annals of the Minerva 
library. 

It is our personal opinion, that Lis- 
ton intends to amuse himself, and still 
more amuse his audience, by a bur- 
lesque of the customary leave-taking, 
and instead of “ sending his hearers 
weeping to their beds,” or poisoning 
the air with the odour of hartshorn, 
and startling the ear with the sound of 
hysterics, will keep the multitude 
laughing at him, for him, and by him, 
to the fall of the curtain. Liston is 
undoubtedly a loss to the stage. He 
had great humour, yet of a peculiar 
kind. He had neither the broad plea- 
santry with which Munden exerted 
such irresistible power over the au- 
dience, nor the graceful pleasantry 
that made Jack Bannister the most 
delightful of comedians. His talent 
was dry humour. Those who see no- 
thing in an actor but his visage, said 
that he had the most humorous of all 
visages, and were prepared to laugh 
when he twisted.a muscle. But his 
face was certainly the mere instru- 
ment of an ingenious mind. It was 
actually heavy. It had neither the 
flexible mouth that we see pit-pat made 
for jest, nor the voluble eye that the 
great dramatist describes, “like par- 
rots winking at a bagpiper.”” But, as 
the instrument of an inventive droll- 
ery, it was characteristic. Liston was 
rather a humorist than a man of hu- 
mour. There was a quaint force in 
his conception that as often made one 
think as smile ; and a dexterous by- 
play which seldom left the audience 
aware of the skill to which their de- 
light in his performance was due. But 
neither he, nor any of the chief actors 
of our day, have had a fair trial with- 
in the last twenty years. The stage 
has produced too little of force or no- 
velty to give them the field for true 
talent ; it has abandoned the strong 
pungency of English character for the 
feeble affectations of foreign life, and 
thus, instead of native opulence, given 
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us foreign beggary. It is altogether 
untrue to say, that our stage has 
been driven to feed on those husks 
by the famine of English character. 
Those who say this palpably think 
that the coat is the man, and that the 
uniformity of costumes can extinguish 
the original diversities of profession, 
propensity, and mind. Such thinkers 
would have us believe that there is 
neither folly nor wisdom existing ex- 
cept through the taste of the tailor ; 
and that the quackery of physic, the 
presumption of law, the ostentation of 
soldiership, the avarice of commerce, 
the adulation of courts, the vanity of 
fashion, the vulgarity of the parvenu ; 
all the peculiar follies, and tangible 
exaggerations of life are lost since the 
day when the streets were a masque- 
rade of full-bottomed wigs, square- 
skirted coats, and rolled-up stockings. 
They cannot see which folly runs 
ahead in the grand race of national 
absurdities, except by the colour of the 
jockeys’ caps and jackets. To such 
critics the whole feast of public oddity 
is a feast with all the dishes covered. 
Their eye is baffled by the indiscrimi- 
nate show of the outside, and they ju- 
diciously determine that there can be 
no variety in the viands within. 

But the question arises. To what 
is the true deficiency of stage author- 
ship owing? We say not to the pub- 
lic. Whenever the theatres exhibit 
any thing worth going to see, the pub- 
lic crowd the theatre. Not to the na- 
tional failure of ability? In the vigour 
which the British mind exhibits in 
every pursuit, in the countless avenues 
which it finds or makes for fame, and 
in the natural propensity of the Eng- 
lishman for the study of character, 
we see an inexhaustible mine of comic 
power, if the mine were but worked, 
In the profound sensibilities of a peo- 
ple, the most sensitive though the 
least ostentatious in their feelings of 
any on earth, we have as little doubt 
that the noblest ore of tragedy is only 
waiting to be brought to the surface. 
Why, then, have we not both comedy 
and tragedy ? The reason anquestion- 
ably is—Because neither is solicited 
by that especial encouragement which 
is essential to both. Both are espe- 
cial works of genius. One requiring 
the quick wit, the keen insight into 
human eccentricities, and the forcible 
construetion of story, which are never 
to be found in their highest grade, but 
in the highest orders of invention. 


The other absolutely hopeless, with- 
out the daring originality, the living 
conception of human impulses, and the 
poetic eloquence, which by common 
consent are born of consummate abi- 
lity alone. But genius is proverbially 
shy, fastidious, and easily disconcerted. 
If it rises higher than the ordinary 
step of men, it is only the more ex- 
posed to waver and feel at once the 
force and the chill of gusts that would 
pass unregarded across the path of 
the thousands below. A slight re. 
pulse has often thrown a man of this 
rank of mind wholly off his balance, 
has made him relinquish the favourite 
pursuit of years, and exaggerating the 
nature of his failure with the same 
keen sensibility which feyered his 
spirit in the enterprise, he resolves, 
like another Prospero, to abandon the 
fairy isle where he so long reigned 
alone, break his wand, and return to 
the ordinary haunts and commonplace 
career of general mankind. 

Nor is the fault wholly that of ma- 
nagers. They are a struggling class 
of men. Within the last half cen- 
tury, none of them have been able to 
do more than fight ill luck from season 
to season. A long succession of them 
have been ruined altogether ; and a late 
manager, whose amateur propensities 
plunged him into the hazardous amuse- 
ment of governing a theatre, is said to 
have paid L,30,000 as the penalty of 
his experience. What, then, is to be 
the resource? Or are we to relinquish 
all the advantages. which might re- 
dound to a civilized people from a 
well-ordered national theatre? We 
altogether disregard the ridiculous out- 
ery raised against theatres from their 
abuse ; and, so long as we have Shak- 
speare, can rejoice that we had a 
theatre to summon that mighty genius 
into action, and still have a theatre to 
spread the splendours of his mind 
through the people and posterity. The 
first step, as we conceive, would be to 
form some public body for the express 
encouragement of the drama. We 
have a Royal Academy for painting ; 
we have half a hundred associations 
for all kinds of public efforts, from 
the dreary drudgeries of geology, 
up to the noblest researches of science. 
Why not establish a society for the 
direct promotion of dramatic author- 
ship—to give rewards for the ablest 
a tragedy ; to spread dra- 
matie knowledge, to purify dramatic 
taste 3 to exercise the mild influence of 
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opinion over the conduct of actors, au- 
thors, and managers alike, and without 
harshness or officiousness, have all the 
effect of a powerful and salutary juris- 
diction ? The object is certainly worth 
the trial. The literary ambition of 
Swift was to found an academy for the 

urification of the national language. 
The noblest trophy that Louis XIV. 
raised in the height of his power, 
and the only fragment of his fame 
which survived himself, was the French 
Academy, whose chief exploit was the 
Dictionary of the national language. 
Yet we suffer the most brilliant, most 
effectual, and most permanent, popu- 
lar, and universal of all the efforts of 
genius to lie in utter neglect; strug- 
gling into an abortive existence under 
the difficulties of bankrupt theatres 
and bitter criticism, wholly unprotect- 
ed by the natural patronage of the 
higher orders, almost wholly un- 
known to the people, and thus ab- 
solutely decaying out of the land. 
To undertake this duty and remove 
this stigma, should be the work of the 
opulent, the intelligent, and the pa- 
triotic of the nobility of England. It 
would well become Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, for instance, and individuals of his 
tastes and opportunities. Many would 
join them; andasociety would be form- 
ed, which might become rapidly one of 
the ornaments of the country. Doubt- 
less they would find a vast quantity of 
feeble writing poured in upon them in 
the first instance. This is the natural 
result of the long neglect of the dra- 
ma, and also—and the remark is worth 
making—of the strong propensity of 
the people to dramatize. But a few 
months would exhaust the influx, and 
then the stream would begin to run 
pure. Writers who now shrink from 
the entré of the pursuit, who know 
nothing of the means of access, or 
who have been disgusted with the dif- 
ficulties of theatric negotiation, would 
be found, delighted to follow the im- 
pulse of their minds, when the fruit of 
that impulse was to be placed in the 
hands of men of rank and estimation, 
actuated simply by the wish to raise 
the fallen dramatic fame of this singu- 
larly dramatic country. We cordially 
hope that the experiment will be made. 
We can answer for its success. Half- 
a-dozen years would not elapse with- 
out producing a-total change in every 
matter connected with the national 
drama, stimulating the latent. poetry 
of England into vividness and beauty, 





and repeopling the deserted hills of 
national literature with shapes not un- 
worthy to move even among the co- 
lossal heroes and demigods of Shak- 
speare. 

But, to revert for a moment to the 
fact that our best actors have not had 
a fair field for their display, we af- 
firm that the failure of authorship is 
the true cause of the comparative fail- 
ure of stage ability. The most vivid 
actor is but little less than a puppet, 
without a vivid part. He may look 
the character, but it is the author who 
must give him the power to speak it. 
No pleasantry of the performer can 
fully struggle against native dulness 
in the play, and no originality in the 
performer can make an audience find 
perpetual novelty in perpetual repeti- 
tion. In fact, all our comedies are 
worn out; and, except Shakspeare’s, 
no tragedies are now ever capable of 
being performed. Repetition even in 
those cannot extinguish the beauties, 
but it has palled the delight ; and the 
actor’s fame perishes under the forced 
sameness of the exhibition. If we 
should once again see the revival of 
talent in the drama, we should forget 
our complaints against the decay of 
talent in the actors. While the tem- 
pe is in ruins, who can wonder at the 
listlessness of the priests? Like the 
old and fine superstition of the Greeks, 
the cutting down of the forest not 
merely stripped the land of its noblest 
ornament, but exiled the whole host 
of nymphs and sylvans—made the 
night no longer vocal with sounds of 
unearthly harmony, and extinguished 
the purple wavings of the thousand 
pinions that once bore the forms of 
beauty and inspiration among its 
dewy haunts and caverns of solemn 
shade. 

It might be a curious question for 
metaphysicians—if metaphysics ever 
settled any thing—why credulity ex- 
ercises such singular power over man ? 
If there be one fact more notorious 
than another, it is, that the future is 
wholly beyond human knowledge. 
That no man can determine the events 
of the morrow, has amounted to a 
truism since the beginning of the 
world; and yet, in defiance of the 
most perfect proof on the subject, 
there has always been a strong incli- 
nation to believe that the events of 
not only the morrow, but of years ta 
come, and even. of a whole life, can he 
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determined. And, to make the ano- 
maly stronger still, this determination 
is not to be fixed on the wisdom of the 
wise, but on the ignorance of the ig- 
norant. Where we disdain the phi- 
losopher, we trust the gipsy ; where 
we laugh at the man of experience, 
we rely on the babblings of an old 
woman : just as our forefathers seoffed 
atthe statesman, and believed the astro- 
loger. Last month.a prophecy shook 
the good town of Halifax “from its 
propriety,” by threatening it with ut- 
ter ruin. It was not to be massacre 
by a French invasion, nor cannibalism 
by an Irish one. Napoleon was not 
to rise from his dust to inflict ven- 
geance upon the loyalty of the Tories, 
nor Dan O'Connell to smite the Ra- 
dicals for having refused to make him 
“‘ representative of all England.” The 
destruction was to come in the shape 
of the Sodom and Gomorrah penal- 
ties. First there was to be an earth- 
quake of the most sweeping and ef- 
fectual order. By this all’ above 
ground was to be shattered to pieces, 
from the mirror in the house of the 
mayor to the pane in the cobbler’s 
stall, Then was'to come the second 
unwelcome visitor, in the shape of a 
thunder.storm, not merely the * most 
terrible in the memory of the’ oldest 
inhabitant,” according to the estab- 
lished formula on those occasions, but 
one which was to prevent any appeal 
to the past, or moral for the future, 
by roasting every soul that was caught 
above ground. The finale was to be 
finished by a shower that would have 
carried away Mont Blanc, if it had 
happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
but, of course, would make short work 
with the crackling ruins and burnt 
bones of the Halifax houses and house- 
holders. 

The prophecy, formidable as it was, 
came from a source which deepened 
all its terrors. It was from a pauper 
in the county workhouse. We have 
not ascertained whether he was not 
blind, deaf, and dumb. But if he 
were, this oracle would have been only 
the more worthy of public accepta- 
tion; if the man had been an idiot, 
additional force would naturally have 
been given to his authority. But if 
he had been frantic and the actual 
wearer of a strait waisteoat, it would 
have justified a general insurance of 
bills, making of leases, and borrowing 
of money. | As it was, the effect was 
solemn. As the day approached, a 
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new face of virtue was very’ properly 
visible over the whole town.’ Butch- 
ers' meat fell a penny in the pound, 
and the pound itself seemed suddenly 
to enlarge in its:dimensions: The 
loaf assumed a new whiteness, along 
with a new magnitude. Several co- 
teries of old ladies declined attending 
the card table. » The Temperance So- 
ciety received: an ‘accession of ‘mem- 
bers, and drew up a resolution, that in 
future none but rain water should be 
used in their tea, as being the niost ce- 
lestial. The new corporation bought 
a prayer-book, and the mayor carried 
a proposal, in full conclave, that they 
should attend the parish church on the 
Sunday ensuing, #fthey survived. Va- 
rious husbands were reconciled to their 
wives. Several gentlemen of advanced 
years ‘and good repute repaired to the 
Surrogate! for licenses, in which they 
inserted the names of their housekeep- 
ers. | Several solicitors spontaneously 
docked several bills of cost of peculiar 
longitude.’ Two» dissenters acknow- 
ledged that half a farthing in the pound 
was not a ruinous sum 'to pay to the 
chureh-rate ;and' one dissenter acti- 
ally ‘paid it to the amount of sixpence 
halfpenny. 

Still, as in all cases prevention is 
better than cure, and'virtue is difficult, 
where multitudesare concerned, the 
expedient most in! favour was flight. 
Numbers, as the day approached, 
shook off the dust of their feet against 
Halifax, prepared to see the catas- 
trophe on cheaper terms than. total 
conversion, and escaped with all speed 
from the devoted town. The unfor- 
tunate theatre, the common scapegoat 
of the Simon Pures, without which we 
should have lost so many terrific spe- 
eimens of street eloquence from the 
itinerant, and so many drowsy decla- 
mations from the stationary, and with- 
out which we should have lost Shaks- 
peare too,’ a trifle, in comparison, was 
utterly abandoned, Mrs Waiil-it’s omi- 
nous name, well known for her various 
kinds of captivation, offered them in 
vain. Taste was vanquished by ter- 
ror—the love of song gave way to the 
love of life—the minstrel was left like 
the nightingale to tell his sorrows to 
darkness and solitude—and the theatre 
closed its doors in despair, 


Washington Irving, after gleaning 
the romance of Europe, is now inde- 
fatigably labouring at the romance of 
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America. The change of the venue 
is considerable, and the difference be- 
tween the Gothic cathedral and the 
native wigwam, the Spanish cavalier 
and the painted man of the scalp, the 
alace and the prairie, loses none of 
its distinctness in the labours of the 
retired tale-writer. He now occupies 
himself with simpler tasks than the 
offspring of his own brains, and acts 
as accoucheur to the teeming memo- 
ries of the half-smugglers and half- 
banditti who supply the Indians with 
brandy and the Europeans with bea- 
ver ; the graceful representatives of 
civilisation in the land of the buf- 
falo. 

Yet truth has always some kind of 
nature ;~Nature is worth describing, 
however natural she may be ; and we 
are miserably sick of the softest of ro- 
mances. ~Irving’s last performance in 
his present line of business is “ The 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville,” a 
rambler through the Back Country, 
on a trapping scheme. The gallant 
Captain’s employment, however, not 
being, as in the southern parts of the 
land of liberty, to trap men, but 
wolves, foxes, beavers, rats, and, we 
presume, every thing that wears a skin. 
The Captain’s adventures lead him 
into the heart of the mountain chain 
which divides the waters of the west 
from those of the United States. He 
hunts,shoots, and roves at will through 
this vast region of rock, precipice, 
and forest, which some future Helve- 
tic will transform into some future 
Switzerland, and which will form the 
key of invasion a hundred years hence 


for the hosts of the prairie land, com- — 


ing under the conduct of Occidental 
Napoleons, to strike the last dollar 
from the desks of the New Englander, 
and teach the Carolinian that the cat- 
o’-nine-tails is not made for the dingy- 
skinned alone. But this work talks of 
more than mountains. It gives us 
some insight into the native race which 
range those mountains, and whom the 
march of mind, in the shape of Ame- 
rican squatters, is hourly driving from 
their lands; and the march of free- 
dom, in the shape of peach brandy, is 
as rapidly driving out of existence. 
The Indians have expressive names for 
their tribes ; some of them lofty and 
sonorous ; some of them sounding 
meanly to our ears ; but all given with 
reference to personal or national qua- 
lities. The tribes whose titles astound- 
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ed our early youth—the Chictaws, 
Mohawks, Chickasaws, and other tru- 
culent gatherings of consonants, are 
names which seem to have departed 
from every thing but Mr Fenimore 
Cooper’s very voluminous volumes. 
He is worthy to be their extinguisher ; 
and their epitaph can come from no 
more mortal hand. But two powerful 
tribes survive beyond the mountains, 
who, though they love brandy well, 
and are infested with the squatter, yet 
contrive to keep the legislators, nego- 
tiators, agents, and ambassadors at a 
determined distance, and would hang 
an American senator with no more 
compunction than if he were not more 
than man. The horse has done this 
for them. By stealing the horse from 
the Mexican Spaniards, the Indians 
make a cavalry that at once evades 
pursuit, when they are within the 
range of the rifle, and takes desperate 
vengeance when the rifleman, drunk 
and tired, dozes in the wilderness. 
The desert riders—and they ride as 
well as any Arab on earth—ecome in 
troops of fifty or a hundred, charge 
into the heart of the little camp, sealp 
the men, carry off the women, re- 
mount their cavalry with the horses, 
and are off a hundred miles before day- 
light has tipped a single pinnacle of 
the mountain range with saffron. The 
Crows and Blackfeet are the leading 
tribes. 

Among the Indians are some ex- 
traordinary characters. Aropooish, 
the old chief of the Crows, would 
have made a great statesman in Eu- 
rope if he had not been too honest a 
man for the general exigencies of the 
character. He was politic enough to 
recommend the peculiar avoidance of 
all quarrels with the whites. <« If,” 
said he, we keep friends with them, 
we have nothing to fear from the 
Blackfeet, and can rule from the 
mountains.” Aropooish was a master 
of all the arts of Indian government. 
He was a great “ medicine man,” 
medicine being the established name 
for the mysterious combination of 
character which, in Europe, more ac- 
customed to the division of labour, is 
separated into the priest, the physi- 
cian, the prophet, and the conjuror. 
Like Mahomet and his pigeon, and 
Napoleon and his star, this Numa 
of the desert had his oracle in the 
shape of a tame eagle, which brought 
to his ear the secrets of fate. When 
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the whites laughed at this, the old 
chief joined them in the laugh; but 
the eagle was indispensable among 
the red men, 

But Aropooish was capable of high- 
er things, though in his own quaint 
style. Mr Campbell, one of the 
leading traders, distrustful of Indian 
honour, had deposited a considerable 
quantity of furs in a cacké, or place 
of concealment. The rest of his furs 
he had placed under the care of the 
chief. One evening the old Indian 
returned to his lodge with a cloudy 
brow, and sat for a while, according 
to the manner of his countrymen 
when engaged in matters of peculiar 
interest, without uttering a syllable. 
At length he said to Campbell,— 
* You have more fwrs with you than 
you brought into the ledge.” —Camp- 
bell knew the folly, or perhaps ha- 
zard, of equivocating with an Indian, 
and told him that he had, and where. 
—** You speak straight,” said Aro- 
pooish ; “ but your caché has been 
robbed. Go and reckon how many 
skins they have taken from it.”— 
Campbell searched, and found that he 
had lost about 150 beaver skins. 

The chief now summoned the vil- 
lage. He reproached his people for 
robbing a stranger who had trusted 
them, ordered them to bring back 
the skins, and declared, that. ** as the 
stranger was under his roof, he would 
neither eat nor drink until every skin 
was found.” In a little time some of 
the skins made their appearance, the 
bringers quietly laying them down in 
the lodge, and departing as quietly as 
they came. Thus passed the first 
day ; Aropooish sitting in a corner 
of the lodge, wrapped in his rebe, and 
tasting nothing. At nightfall, he 
asked whether ail the skins had 
come in. Above a hundred had been 
returned, and Campbell expressed 
himself satisfied. But the old chief’s 
honour was not to be so. satisfied. 
He neither ate nor drank all that 
night. In the morning some more 
skins were brought in by twos and 
threes, till but a few were wanting to 
complete the number. Campbell, 
anxious to put an end to the old man’s 
fasting, again and again declared that 
he had got all that was necessary.— 
* How many are still wanting?” 
asked Aropooish. On being told the 
number, he whispered to some of the 
men round him, who disappeared ; 
and, soon after, skins to the requisite 
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amount were laid on the floor. It 
was evident that they were not the 
stolen skins, but had, been collected 
through the village. “ Is all right 
now ?’’ asked the Indian. “ All is 
right,” replied Campbell. ‘ Good!” 
said Aropooish...“ Now, bring me 
meat and drink.” 

Their parting was equally charac- 
teristic,-‘* When you come. again 
among .the Crows,’. said the chief, 
« do not hide, your goods. Trust 
them, and they will not rob you. 
Put. your goods. in the lodge of a 
chief, and, they are safe; but hide 
them in a caché, and any one will 
steal them. My people have now 
given up your goods for my sake ; 
but there are some foolish young men 
in the village who may be trouble- 
some. Pack your horses. and. be- 
gone.” 

But Aropooish was more than a 
chief; he was either.a geographer or 
a wit, or more probably both. To 
some enquiry relative to the country, 
he replied at full length, and with a 
patriotic contempt for every other. 
** The Crow country,” said he, “ is a 
good country, The Great Spirit has 
put it exactly in the right place. 
While you are in it you fare well. 
Whichever way you go out of it, you 
fare worse. If to the south, great 
barren plains—the water. warm and 
bad—fever and ague. If. to. the 
north, cold winters, long and bitter— 
no grass. You cannot keep horses 
there; you must travel with dogs. 
What is a country without horses ? 
On the Columbia, people poor and 
dirty—eat fish. . Their teeth are worn 
out ; they are always taking fish- 
bones out of their mouths. Poor food 
fish!., To the east,>live in villages ; 
live well, but drink muddy water out 
of the Missouri~bad. A Crow’s dog 
would not drink such water. About 
the forks of the Missouri, fine coun- 
try; good water, good grass ; plenty 
of buffalo. In summer it is almost as 
good as the'Crow country. But in 
winter it is cold; grass gone; no salt- 
weed for horses. The Crow coun- 
try,” continued the patriot panegyrist, 
* 7s exactly in the right place. Snowy 
mountains and sunny plains ; all kinds 
of climates ; good things in all. \When 
summer is in the prairies, mountains 
eool,; there grass fresh ; clear water 
tumbling from the snow-banks. There 
you hunt elk, deer, antelope, while 
their skins are fit for dressing. Plen- 
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ty of white bear and mountain sheep. 
In autumn, when the horses are fat 
from the mountain feed, you go into 
the plains; hunt buffalo; trap bea- 
ver. In winter, camp in woods along 
the river sides; there buffalo for 
yourselves, and cotton-wood bark for 
your horses; or in the Wood river 
valley there salt-weed enough. Crow 
country exactly in the right place. 
Every thing good is to be found there. 
No country like Crow country !” 

The panegyric is curious, not mere- 
ly from the ardour of the chief, but 
from its giving an enumeration of the 
actual employments and enjoyments 
of the Indian’s life-—a career to which 
nothing similar exists at present in 
the world, and of which a few gene- 
rations to come will possess nothing 
but the memory. The Tartar roams 
a wilderness, but has neither forests 
nor prairies. He feeds sheep, and 
drinks mare’s milk ; but -he does not 
hunt. The South American Indian 
lives on roots and fish. The man of 
North America is the only habitual 
hunter. 

One of the Plymouth papers men- 
tions an affair which would justify a 
heavy punishment. Some military 
gentlemen, as they are said to be by 
the partial journalist, laid a wager at 
a drinking-bout that one of their ser- 
vants would eat three fowls, and swal- 
low a bottle of whisky for a meal. 
The result was as unfortunate as the 
performance was disgusting, and as 
the temptation to the poor glutton was 
or a The meal was swallowed, 
but it soon produced great suffering. 
Medical aid was called in, but it 
proved useless; the stomach pump 
failed, and the wretched man ex- 
pired. 

As we have no means of ascertain- 
ing the facts in this instance, we give 
the statement, of course, on the credit 
of the journal; but if it be true, we 
can conceive few offences more fitting 
objects of enquiry, If two drunken 
peasants fight in an alehouse, and one 
dies in consequence, the coroner's in- 
quest brings in “ manslaughter” at 
the least, If two prize-fighters maim 
each other, and one of them dies, not 
only the survivor, but the whole party, 
the bottle-holders, managers, and in- 
stigators of the fight come under the 
hand of thelaw. Undoubtedly, if, at 
the instigation of half-a-dozen fools, or 
brutes, in a tavern, however they may 
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wear the King’s cloth, a human life is 
taken away, the instigators ought to 
be punished. The death is their 
work, without whose intervention it 
clearly would not have happened. 
But the subject is of a wider descrip- 
tion. Wagers of the same kind are 
not infrequent ; and those disgusting 
exploits tarnish the name of England. 
They often destroy the existence of a 
fellow-creature at the time ; and com- 
mon sense, as well as common law, 
would bring in the whole parties con- 
cerned as accessaries before the fact. 
This proceeding would soon extin- 
guish those abominable wagers. 

Another vile custom does infinite 
diseredit to the magistracy of the pro- 
vinees. It is that of selling wives. 
A woman, of whom her brute of a 
husband wants to get rid, takes her 
into the market on some fair-day with 
a rope round her neck—sets her up to 
be bid for by the surrounding clowns, 
and the bargain is completed for half- 
a-erown or five shillings. To foreign- 
ers this proceeding naturally enough 
seems monstrous; and they scoff at 
our affectation of morality. The truth 
is, that this practice exists but among 
the most profligate of the lower classes ; 
that it does not constitute a divorce ; 
and that it is directly punishable by 
law ; the object of the whole shame- 
less ceremony being merely an ac- 
knowledgment that the husband sur- 
renders all idea, or right, of taking an 
action against the man who lives with 
the separated wife. But this practice, 
at once Se and disgusting, is a re- 

roach to the magistracy, wherever it 
is suffered. 

If the country magistracy overlook 
one offensive practice, the metropoli- 
tan magistracy, and those of the chief 
cities, are still more reprehensible. 
To them all gaming-houses subsist as 
notorious as the noonday. Yet the 
magistrates look on, and leave the 
prosecution to the parishes. Thus the 
nuisance of private waste is aggrava- 
ted by the nuisance of public expendi- 
ture. The subtlety of the gaming- 
house keeper is assisted by the sub- 
tlety of the lawyer, and as the result, 
those actions are generally foiled. 
Yet a few constables sent in once a- 
week to seize on the tables, anda po- 
liceman stationed at the door to pre- 
vent ingress, would, in a short time, 
abate an evil which has brought more 
young men to ruin, and more old ones 
to the gallows, than any known evil 
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of society. But then the whole pro- 
ceeding ought to be impartial. Jus- 
tice, unless even-handed, is no justice 
at all.. The same activity. which fas- 
tens on the apprentices in Whitecha- 
pel, or the bankers’ clerks in the Re- 
gent’s Quadrant, ought to, display it- 
self among the stately structures of St 
James's Square. The Pall-Mall clubs 
ought to pay their quota of penalty to 
the public morals, and great lords and 
rich commoners should be taught the 
necessity of respect for the laws, by 
feeling the grasp of those laws. 

Another offence, and one of a more 
offensive, because of a more glaring 
description, is the state of the lobbies 
in the theatres. We shall not degrade 
our columns by attempting the detail of 
scenes which we shrink from witness- 
ing. But we are entitled to ask, by what 
right a constable is empowered to ar- 
rest a wretched wanderer through the 
midnight streets, when this pampered 
and painted profligacy is suffered to 
display itself in its most glaring and 
insolent obtrusion in the theatres. One 
circle of the boxes, though but one, is 
undoubtedly kept clear of this nui- 
sance. 

If this can be so effectually done, 
why not keep all equally clear? Do 
the magistrates disregard the insult to 
public decency ? Do they fonget that, 
by this disregard, they actually assist 
in violating a public trust ? for, by the 
existence of this nuisance, the public 
are largely excluded from the theatre. 
Their places are taken up by a class 
with whom they cannot associate; and 
even the interests of managers in every 
theatre in London are eventually in- 
jured. For, in a pecuniary point of 
view, theatres have never thriven as 
they did of old, since they have suf- 
fered this obnoxious class to be promi- 
nent among their audiences. The rea- 
son is plain: the resident families. of 
the metropolis now seldom go, to the 
theatres. Once, they went regularly. 
Some often, others at stated intervals 
throughout the year, At, Christmas 
and Easter the custom of. visiting the 
two principal theatres cn masse was 
customary among the majority of the 
London householders. Butthis, though 
children are still taken tosee the panto- 
mimes, has remarkably fallen away, 
and the theatre is no longer among the 
regular places of the London family’s 
gratification. The result is the fall- 
ing off of revenue. 

Nor do we demand the remedy of 


this evil from managers: they are too 
severely pressed by circumstances to 
be enabled to, attempt it ;, they are too 
powerless to effect what would now be 
regarded, not merely as an innovation, 
but aninjury. Riots would probably 
be the’ result; and the theatres might 
be burned down in a rash attempt to 
restore their morality, The change 
must come from ahigher source, The 
magistracy must be excited to dili- 
gence. The Minister for the Home 
Department must do his duty ; and the 
metropolis of moral England must not 
nightly exhibit a dozen displays which 
would not be tolerated in profligate 
Paris or gross Vienna. 

This reform is the more required 
from the number of the minor thea- 
tres. This number was the offspring 
of popular outcry ; and no stronger 
exemplification of the folly of that 
outery ever was offered. It was al- 
leged that the multiplication of small 
theatres would at once improve the 
drama, by opening a more extensive 
field, improve the actors by compe- 
tition, improve the public taste by 
the new patronage of genius, and im- 
prove the morals of their vicinities by 
providing rational amusement for the 
multitude who would otherwise seek 
it in the gin-shop. The actual con- 
sequences have been directly the re- 
verse. The drama has wholly died ; 
the great theatres being so drained by 
the minors, that they are absolutely 
unable to offer the due encouragement ; 
and the minor theatres performing no- 
thing but translations, or the plunder 
of the principal theatres. Acting is 
as close upon the point of death as 
possible ; a single good actor being 
considered as the full appointment for 
a minor theatre. ‘The companies of 
the principal being thus drained of 
their best performers, and these per- 
formers being totally lost in the vul- 
garity.and dulness of the companies 
round them. ..The improvement of 
the popular taste is to be founded on 
the lowest buffooneries of the lowest 
minors, and “ Life in London,” and 
“ Jim Crow,” inevitably superseding 
Shakspeare and Sheridan. . The im- 
provement in morals is to be ascer- 

i only, from the inordinate in- 
crease of every species of vileness in 
their, neighbourhoods ; every minor 
theatre becoming rapidly the nucleus 
of a centre of haunts, themselves the 
haunts of every abomination. 
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We hear perpetual accounts of the 
poverty of the lower classes in both 
England and Ireland. That men who 
will save nothing when they have 
work, and will drink every thing whe- 
ther they have or not, are likely to be 
poor, we feel ourselves under no neces- 
sity to deny; but that the lower classes 
ise do receive vast sums of money 
beyond the necessities of existence, we 
confidently believe. And this we be- 
lieve not upon hearsay, but upon the 
public proofs of Parliament. The 
pauperism of Ireland affords to keep 
up the pauperism of Mr O’Connell at 
the rate of eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand a-year, which keep up the pau- 
perism of his four relatives who do 
Ireland the honour to sit for her in 
the English Parliament ; but also keep 
up a whole army of solicitors, agents, 
and other functionaries of rebellion, 
besides the handsome allowance of two 
thousand priests, with their usurping 
hierarchy ; the MacHales, Murrays, 
&c. Besides this, the unhappy and 
impoverished people pay about eight 
millions sterling for whisky, not a 
drop of which they require, but every 
drop of which they swallow. This is 
tolerable for a country of paupers, 
heart-broken with poverty, and not 
knowing, Heaven hep them and punish 
the liars who tell the tale of wo, how 
to get a meal for the morrow in the 
wide world. : 

But the Radical orators of England 
take up the tale where the Papist mour- 
ners break it off, and insist on it,' that 
life is not worth living, when the no- 
blest order of mankind, the ten- pound- 
ers, are ground to the dust with taxes, 
tithes, and the other abominations of 
an aristocracy. But, we have two 
authorities on the opposite side, who 
very considerably’ shake our faith and 
dry our eyés on the matter. The first 
is Mr Tidd Pratt, the Savings Banks’ 
lawyer, a little ‘man, but a great cal- 
culator. Mr Tidd Pratt tells us and 
the’ public, that the deposits ‘in the 
savings banks amount to little less than 
eighteen millions of pounds a-year, 
and that by the constant purchase of 
stock, the Loweet orders will soon be 
the great fundholders of England. 
Fighteen millions is certaitly a hand- 


somé surplus of the purses of the po- 


verty-stricken. ‘But ‘Spring Rice, also 
a little ‘man, ‘aiid a great calculator, 
bring’s in an account which throws the 
savings banks’ into ‘total ‘eclipse ;' and 
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this is the expenditure on gin. In the 
year 1834 the poverty of England laid 
out in gin L.21,874,000. This was 
showy drinking for beggars crushed 
to the dust by a generation of oli- 
garchs. The account was still better 
in 1835, when it was L.23,397,000 
only—an increase of upwards of a mil- 
lion and a half in twelye months! In 
1836 it’ was 1.24,710,000—the mil- 
lion and a half increase having been 
duly kept up. We are to bear in 
mind also, that the whole popula- 
tion of England and Wales is not 
above fourteen millions, and that the 
gin-drinking is confined to the exclu- 
sive pleasure of the populace; gin 
never being among the luxuries of a 
gentleman’s table, and very seldom 
finding its way into his house. And 
Ireland and Scotland smuggling and 
distilling their own beverage ad libi- 
tum. While even in England the gin 
drinking is narrowed within these few 
years by the teetotallers and other 
lovers of keeping themselves in hot 
water. Now, if we estimate the de- 
posit in the savings banks so low as 
the twelve millions a-year, adding 
these to the expenditure on gin, we 
have at once L.36,000,000° a-year, 
namely, the full interest of the national 
debt; in other words, the whole na- 
tional debt itself; for every one knows 
that the debt is nothing but the in- 
terest. Thus the poverty of England, 
if it should please to give up misery 
and mortality in the shape of dram- 
drinking’, and add to what is saved from 
the gin-shop, what it is palpably able 
to lay by from its daily expenditure, 
would be enough to pay off the national 
debt any Easter of its existence. So 
much for poverty. 

We are, of course, aware that in- 
dividuals sometimes put money into 
the ‘savings banks for the higher in- 
terest. But this occurs in-so small a 
Scale compared with the mass of de- 
positors, that it is not worth consider- 
ation. This immense majority are de- 
positors of a superfiuity; owners of 
money which they do not want, and 
do not wish to waste, and which they 
very properly put under public protec- 
tion, first in' the savings banks, and next 
in’ the funds: 

‘On the whole, we think that the pa- 
triotism’ of the ten-pounders would ‘be 


~ much more distinctly shown by paying 


off the national debt, than by drinking 
any conceivable quantity of gin ; 
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though we do not feel any very san- 
guine expectation of persuading the 
gin purveyors, the gas-lamplighters of 
the palaces, nor even the Sir Felix 
Booths of this world, of the advantage 
of our speculation. But four-and-twen- 
ty millions of money swallowed in the 
shape of liquid fire! The thought is 
more incendiary than another great 
fire of London. Well may the Sir 
Felixes of this world keep mansions in 
the Portman places of mankind, bathe 
in turtle-soup, and wash their spaniels 
in Burgundy. Yet we wish that the 
teetotallers would make a grand inva- 
sion of the distillery, and after boiling a 
few of the concoctors of conflagration in 
their own vats, let in the Thames to li- 
quify the whole plant. With all this, we 
are aware of the respect due to vested 
interests. The physicians, to whom 
apoplexies are rent-rolls ; the surgeons, 
who live on the broken bones of huma- 
nity; the undertakers, who keep them- 
selves in their own houses, by remov- 
ing every one else from theirs; and 
last, and most grasping of all, the 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, who 
tax the tombstones, and lay their hands 
upon every thing above and under 
ground. The slightest check on the 
national propensity for gin would be 
answered by a general wail from the 
whole multitude who live on the sad 
varieties of human wo. The work- 
house would exhibit the portly ma- 
trons aud pampered clerks who preside 
over the distribution of the six millions 
of pounds sterling which go in pota- 
toes and cheese to the pauperism of 
Britain, lank as the mice that roamed 
their empty halls. The turnkeys of 
the county jails would grow melan- 
choly, and toy with handenffs no 
longer. Jack Ketch would pro- 
nounce his occupation o’er; and the 
“drop itself might be sold for old 
furniture not required at present by 
the owner.” 

But the calamity would not end 
here. Themis herself might give up 
her last breath in a groan that would 
shake the land from Westminster Hall 
to the Lizard. The judges would find 
their circuits reduced to the important 


. duty of marching into the counties 


with a posse of clowns before them, 
and the sheriff's carriage to make up 
the show. The leanness of the courts 
would soon reduce the corporiety of 
the lawyers, and a speedy mortality, 
or a general recruiting for the East 





India Company’s service; would be 
the only resources against eating each 
other. With the barristers the solici- 
tors must go, that active race, whose 
smaller dimensions by no means pre- 
clude their rival activity in extracting 
their subsistence from whatever they 
can fix on. The generation of clerks 
and law subalterns of all shapes, sizes, 
and stings, who live by the superior 
genera, must be reduced to the famine 
point without delay. 


** So, naturalists say, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey, 
And they have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed, ad infinitum,” 


All must perish alike; and lawyers, 
even to the grade invisible and next 
the worm, must go together to obli- 
vion. 

With the consciousness of so sweep- 
ing a calamity before him, who can 
wonder that little Spring Rice should 
have proposed to take off the spirit 
license tax from the gin-shops, “in the 
full and undoubting confidence that 
the increased gin-drinking therefrom 
would make up the loss to the revenue ?” 





The memory of Napoleon is inex- 
haustible in Franee. His career was 
so vivid, his exploits were so various, 
and the space over which his military 
life extended was so comprehensive, 
adventurous, and interesting, that we 
should not wonder if it supplied the 
gossipry of France with materials for 
a century to come. Of all lives the 
life of a great soldier is the most fertile 
in reminiscences of this order. Na- 
poleon, one day the chief of cabinets, 
another day controlling camps—one 
day deciding the fate of empires in 
council, another day deciding the fate 
of wars in the field—a statesman by 
office, a soldier by profession, and 
from the cradle to the grave a pre- 
eminently brilliant, stirring, and au- 
dacious spirit—Napoleon was made to 
be the central figure of the most showy 
of all romances—the romance of his- 
tory. 

But his character was more deve- 
loped in what may be called the pri- 
vate life of camps than in those larger 
scenes which belong to thrones and 
fields of battle. He had a singular 
porter of addressing himself to the 
eelings of the soldiery ; and this is the 
more singular, from its seeming in- 
compatibility with the character of his 
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mind. If ever man was haughty and 
arrogant, bent upon high things, and 
contemptuous of human feelings—if 
ever man would have made a bridge 
of human heads and hearts to power, 
and would have immolated a genera- 
tion on the altar where he set up him- 
self as the idol—that man was the pro- 
found, subtle, and remorseless Napo- 
leon. Yet never General of modern 
times—nor, perhaps, of ancient—had 
more the skill of reaching the heart of 
the soldier, more identified the glory 
of the soldier with his own success, or 
more combined the affections of a com- 
rade with the dignity of a leader. 

The latest work which has been 
published is a collection of anecdotes, 
entitled “Evenings with Cambacérés;”’ 
for the authenticity of the source the 
French publisher sufficiently pledges 
himself; and unlike as the whole com- 
munication is to what might occur in 
the intercourse of a retired minister 
amongst ourselves, there is no impro- 
bability whatever in its occurrence 
amongst our Gallic neighbours. The 
most vigorous life in France has a pro- 
digious tendency to trifling. Under 
despotic government, trifling only is 
safe ; and it is perfectly evident that 
trifling was the chief employment per- 
mitted to the two coadjutors of the 
irst Consul... The prodigious genius 
of Napoleon not merely threw the fa- 
culties of his copartners in power into 
the shade, but utterly stripped them of 
all responsibility. If Cambacérés had 
been netting purses and Le Brun 
combing lap-dogs all the term of their 
natural lives, they could not have been 
less importantly employed than while 
they followed in the train of the First 
Consul. In these evenings, whether 
the anecdotes were transmitted direct 
from the lips of the Ex-Chancellor, or 
collected by the editor from his re- 
membrances, we probably have the 
chicf materials of his meditations du- 
ring the career of the great Jacobin- 
Despot and Republican-Monarch of 
France. We give one of those anec- 
dotes, as curiously characteristic of 
Napoleon en campagne. 

During one of the campaigns in 
Germany the Emperor, wrapped in 
his grey great-coat, was riding about in 
the environs of Munich, attended only 
by two orderly officers. He met on 
the road a very pretty-looking female, 
who, by her dress, was evidently a 
She was weeping, and 


vivandiere. 
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was leading by the hand a little boy 
about five years of age. Struck by the 
beauty of the woman, and her distress, 
the Emperor pulled up his horse by 
the road-side, and said, “* What is the 
matter with you, my dear?” The 
woman, not knowing the individual by 
whom she was addressed, and being 
much discomposed by grief, made no 
reply. The little boy, however, was 
more communicative, and he frankly 
answered, “ My mother is crying, sir, 
because my father has beat her.” 
*‘ Where is your father ?’—** Close by 
here; he is one of the sentinels on 
duty with the baggage.” The Em« 
peror again addressed himself to the 
woman, and enquired the name of her 
husband ; but she refused to tell, being 
fearful lest the captain, as she supposed 
the Emperor to be, would cause her 
husband to be punished, ‘ Malpeste, 
your husband has been beating you ; 
you are weeping ; and yet you are so 
afraid of getting him into trouble, that 
you will not even tell me his name, 
This is very inconsistent. May it not 
be that you are a little in fault your- 
self ?”’—<‘* Alas, Captain! he has a 
thousand good qualities, though he has 
one very bad one—he is jealous, ter- 
ribly jealous: and when he gets into 
a passion, he cannot restrain his vio~ 
lence.” —* But that is rather serious : 
in one of his fits of jealousy he may 
inflict on you some serious injury ; 
perhaps kill you.”—-“* And even if he 
did, I should not wish any harm to 
come to him; for I am sure he would 
not do it wilfully ; he loves me too 
well for that.” —* And if I guessright- 
ly, you love him?’— That is very 
natural, Captain.- He is my lawful 
husband, and the father of my dear 
boy.” So saying, she fondly kissed 
her child, who, by the way in which 
he returned her caresses, proved his 
affection for his mother. ‘ Well,” 
said he again, turning to the woman, 
‘‘ whether you and your husband love 
each other or not, I do not choose 
that he should beat you. Iam one of 
the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, and I 
will mention the affair to his Majesty. 
Tell me your husband’s name.”—* If 
you were the Emperor himself, I would 
not tell it you; for, I know, he would 
be punished.” —* Silly woman! All 
I want is to teach him to behave well 
to you, and to treat you with the re- 
spect you deserve.”— That would 
make me yery happy, Captain; but 
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though he ill-treats me, ..I will not get 
him punished,” The Emperor shrug- 
ged his shoulders, made some remark 
upon female obstinacy, and gallopped 
off. 
When he, was out. of the. woman's 
hearing, he said to the_officers..who 
accompanied him :, “ Well, gentlemen, 
what, do you think, of that affectionate 
creature?. .There are.not. many, such 
women; at the Tuileries. A wife, like 
that is a treasure to her husband,’’ dn 
the course of afew minutes the bag- 
gage, of which the boy had, spoken, 
came up. It was escorted by, a com- 
pany ofthe 52d. Napoleon despatched 
one of the officers who was riding with 
him to desire the commander of the 
escort to come to him. ‘‘ Have youa 
vivandicre in your company ?”’—** Yes, 
sire,” replied the Captain. ‘* Hasshe 
a child?”—* Yes ; little Gentil, whom 
we are all so fond of.” Has not the 
woman been beaten by her husband?” 
«* T was not aware of the, circumstance 
till some time after its occurrence, | I 
have reprimanded the man.” —* Is, he 
generally well-condueted ?”— He is 
very jealous, of his wife, but, without 
reason,...The woman’s conduct is ir- 
reproachable,’’-—* Does he know. me 
by sight :"—** I cannot say, sire ; but 
as he has just arrived from Spain, I 
think it isprobable he does not.”—« Try 
and ascertain whether he has eyer seen 
me; andif he has not, bring him hither. 
Say you wish to bring him before the 
general of the division.” On enquiry, 
it appeared that Napoleon had never 
been seen by the grenadier, who was a 
very fine-looking man, about five-and- 
twenty. When he was conducted ‘to 
Napoleon, the latter said, ina familiar 
tone, “ What is the reason, my lad, 
that you beat your wife? She isa 
young and pretty woman, and a better 
wife than you area husband. Such 
conduct is disgraceful in a French gre- 
nadier.”—“ Bah! General, if women 
are to be believed, they are never in 
the wrong. I have forbidden my wife 
to talk to any man whatever; and yet, 
in spite of my commands, I find her 
constantly gossiping with one or other 
of my comrades.”—* Now, there is 
your mistake ; you want to prevent: a 
woman from talking; you might as 
well try to turn the course of the Da- 


nube. Take my advice;.do not be 
jealous. Let your wife gossip, and be 
merry. If she were doing wrong, it 


is likely she would be sad instead of 
gay. Your comrades are not abso- 
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lutely capuchins ;, but Lam much mis- 
taken if they will :mot respect another 
man’s wife. I desire that you do not 
strike your wife again ; and if my or- 
der. be not obeyed, the Emperor shall 
hear of it.,,,, Suppose his Majesty were 
to give. you a reprimand, what would 
you say then)?\"—‘* Ma fot, General, 
my wife is, mine, and, I may beat her 
if I, choose... I, should say to the Em- 
peror—Sire, look you to the enemy, 
and leave. meé, to manage my wife.” 
Napoleon laughed, and said—* My 
good fellow, you are now speaking to 
the Emperor.” The word produced 
its usual magical effect. . The grena- 
dier looked confused, held down his 
head,. lowered. his voice, and said,— 
“‘ Oh, sire, that quite alters the case. 
Since your, Majesty commands, I, of 
course, obey,”— That's right. | I 
hear, an_ excellent. character. of your 
wife, ; Every: body speaks well of her. 
She, braved, my | displeasure, rather 
than expose you to punishment. Re- 
ward her by kind.treatment. I pro- 
mote you to the rank of sergeant ;/and, 
when you arrive at, Munich, apply to 
the Grand, Mareschal. du Palais, and 
he will present you with four hundred 
francs. With that. you may buy,a 
suttler’s carayan,;, which will cnable 
your wife to carry on a profitable busi- 
ness, .Your son is a fine boy, and, at 
some future time, he shall be provided 
for. But mind, never let me hear of 
your beating your wife again. If I do, 
you shall find that I can deal hard 
blows as well as you.’’—* Ah, sire, I 
can never be sufficiently grateful for 
yourkindness.” ‘Two orthree years af- 
ter this circumstance, the Emperor was 
with the army in another campaign. 
Napoleon had a wonderful power of re- 
collecting the countenances of persons 
whom he had onee seen. On one of 
his marches he met and recollected 
the vivandicre and Ler son. He im- 
mediately rode up, to her, saying 

* Well, my good woman, how do you 
do? Has your husband kept the pro- 
mise he made'to me?’ The poor wo- 
man burst into tears, and threw her- 
selfat the Emperor's feet. « Oh, sire, 
oh, sire! since my good fortune led 
me into the gracious presence of your 
Majesty, I have been the happiest_of 
women.” ‘Then reward me by being 
the most virtuous of wives.” A few 
pieces of gold were presented with 
these words ; and, as Napoleon rode 
off, the cries of “ Vive I’ Empereur,” 

uttered amidst tears and sobs by the 
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mother and her son, were repeated by 
the whole battalion. 

The poetry: of England — should 
awake. The time for manly appeals 
to manly feelings: is' come, ‘if ever; 
and’ poetry ‘is the ‘peculiar voice of 
manliness, feeling’, and freedom: — All 
the world ‘is ‘weary of sonneteering. 
The ‘sorrows’ of ‘sentimentalists have 
no charms for'us. “The loves of the 
Laura Marias,—the Gulnares, with the 
knife in one hand, and the lute in the 
other,—the German heroines, « much 
bemersed in“ beer,"’—and the fond 
squaws, who make love with sealps,— 
may perish in their own swamps, for 
any thing that we care. We shall 
never read a line of their raptures ; 
but we desire 'to see the young minds 
of England: plunging deep into the 
vigorous ‘and invigerating surges of 
national poetry. « What made Greece 
the great fount of poetry to man- 
kind? | What but that its poetry was 
public. -It was grounded on great 
public events, stimulated by public 
liceessities, and ennobled by the con- 
sciousness of publie service. There 
never was’a nation where the son- 
neteer and the sentimentalist did so 
little, or had so little to do. When 
this degeneracy of the muse crept in, 
the nation had already degenerated. 
What made the oratory, the biogra- 


BIRMINGHAM CONSERVATIVE SONG, 


‘*? Tis the voice of our country, from centre to shore, 
It calls on each Briton to slumber no more; 

It bids us arise, ere our birthright be gone, 

And rally like men round the Altar and Throne. 


«The God of that Altar, through tumult and war, 
Ever beam'd upon England his bright leading star ; 
Ever pour’d on our fathers his blessing divine, 

And ne’er shall their children prove false to his shrine. 


** Round the throne of our Monarchs for ages have stood 
Saints, heroes, and sages, the great and the good, 

No foe from without dared its ramparts to win, 

And it shall not be canker’d by traitors within, 


“ Too long, oh! too long has a faction held sway, 

That piecemeal would dribble Old England away, 

That would take from her King and her Nobles their own, 
And cover with insult the Altar and Throne. 


‘¢ But it shall not avail them ; the voice is gone forth, 

It rings through the empire, east, west, south, and north; . 
For Britain, uproused and indignant, at length 

Now bares, like a giant, the arm of her strength. 


“* Here we stand for Old England, her rights, and her laws, . 
’Tis the cause of our country—God prosper that cause ! 
Unimpair’d to our children those rights shall descend, 

We will live to preserve them, or die to defend.” 
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phy; the historic writings of Greece 
the most stirring, vivid, and lofty of 
the world? They were all public— 
all written by men with all their 
energies roused to their utmost pitch 
by public life, and honoured, felt, and 
rewarded by men themselves shaped 
into the muscle and ‘proportions of 
heroism by public toils. “What would 
Pindar have been, writing sonnets, on 
some Lais or Phryne of Thebes? 
Demosthenes, scribbling exquisite 
papers on cookery and the passions in 
the blue and sulphur Attic Review, 
published quarterly at the foot of the 
Pnyx? or Aschylus, forgetting the 
battle of Marathon, and luxuriating 
in the loves of some Salaminian sea- 
rover, and some captured sultana of 
Xerxes ? 

We say, that if English poctry is 
henceforth to be worth the, ink that 
marks it on the paper, it must look for 
its revival in national interest in seizing 
on great national transactions, and in 
showing its participation in the illus- 
trious struggles of its country, 

We give the following verses, sung 
at one of the Birmingham, Conserva- 
tive dinners, as an evidence that 
poetry can raise its voice among us 
still. The verses might evidently be 
more polished; but the fecling is 
good, and we wish to see many a fol- 
lower of its example. 
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The late Sir Humphrey Davy was a 
man of fine talent for chemistry, and 
might have been alive at this moment 
if he had not read an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, which recom- 
mended that every clever man should 
be an universal genius. Jeffrey set 
the example, by curling his hair, and 
learning: quadrilles.. The late Dr 
Young, who was by nature almost a 
Universalist, and fond of settling every 
thing, from a chess-board to the 
Copernican system, actually learned 
sleight-of-hand from Mr Ingleby the 
emperor of the conjurors, and -very 
nearly broke his neck in exhibiting as 
Harlequin at an opera-house mrasque- 
rade. We remember a chemical pro- 
fessor of some notoriety in London, 
who suddenly astonished his friends, 
and amused the public at that period, 
by displaying his head covered. with 
curls, many and exquisite enough to 
have done honour to any wig-block in 
the shop of the celebrated artist; who 
has passed down to history under. the 
title of Barber-rossa. Sir Humphrey 
limited his ambition to poetry and pie- 
bald waistcoats, and certainly perpe- 
trated very curious performances m 
both, yet without much success in 
either, his poetry being prose, and his 
waistcoats patchwork. But these were 
his follies. All have their follies, and 
he redeemed his by some of the most 
showy possible discoveries in che- 
mistry. 

But at present we have to do with 
his. authorship. As he wrote prose, 
which he mistook for poetry, he wrote 
poetry, which he mistook for prose. 
In his Salmonia he thus describes the 
advantages of angling to the philoso- 
pher, the lover of nature, and the man 
of feeling! “It carries us into the 
most vivid and beautiful scenery of 
nature, among the mountain lakes, 
and the clear and lovely streams that 
gush from the highest ranges of ele- 
vated hills, or that make their way 
through the cavities of calcareous 
strata. How delightful, in the early 
spring, after the dull and tedious time 
of winter, to wander forth by some 
clear stream, to-see the leaf bursting 
from the purple bud, te wander upon 
the fresh turf below the shade of trees, 
whose bright blossoms are filled with 
the music of the bee, and on the sur- 
face of the waters to view the gaudy 
flies sparkling like gems in the sun- 
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beam, to hear the twittering of the 
water-birds,” with-many similar sights 
and sounds, and to finish all by hook- 
ing a salmon, and carrying him home 
in a basket. 

All this is ‘very well for Sir Hum- 
phrey. Yet, as sop says, if lions 
could. paint, or salmon either, we 
should probably hear a different ac- 
count of the rapturous nature of human 
huntings and fishings. We premise 
that we are not Quixotic enough to 
venture a syllable against the huma- 
nity, wisdom, and necessity of ang- 
ling ; that we are not so utterly igno- 
rant of human nature as to expect thaf 
an angler can be converted any more 
than a Jacobin; or so smgularly illogi- 
cal as to argue, that fish can feel a 
hook through a jaw or a nostril; or 
that whether they can feel or not, the 
question should in the least impede the 
sport of either gentlemen or ladies in 
hooking them for the mere sport of 
the angler. Yet without attempting 
to rival the picturesque of the philoso- 
pher, may we not suppose a salmon 
with the pen in his gills inditing some 
such state of the case as this. 

‘¢ After having wintered in the cen- 
tral region of the Atlantic, in a depth 
of about ten miles, which no storm 
could disturb, and where the smooth- 
ness of the sands, the calmness of the 
water, and the luxuriant richness and 
variety of vegetation made the most 
delightful life for nine months of the 
year, while all on the surface was ra- 
ging tempest or bitter frost, the neces- 
sity of providing for my offspring in 
the river in which I first saw the light, 
drove me most reluctantly upwards. 
As our column of about a htindred mil- 
lions approached the shores, we found 
sufficient reason to regret the delight- 
ful regions which we had left below. 
Instead of the pure water in which it 
was a luxury to move, we shrunk from 
the half warm, half corrupt surface ; 
we were disgusted by the smell of the 
decayed vegetation poured down by 
the rivers, and were all but choked by 
themire which discoloured the emerald 
clearness of the ocean for leagues. At 
last we reached our allotted rivers ; 
but here new evils awaited us; vast 
troops of dog-fish, sharks, and seals 
awaited our coming, rushed upon us, 
and devoured thousands before our 
eyes. But our numbers were incaleu- 
lable, and we pushed on. At length I 
shot up my native stream, and on glid- 
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ing into the nook where I was borny 
felt some of the sensations natural: to 
home. As I was the largest and most 
powerful tenant of the stream, I had 
no fear of rivalry ; I swept through all 
its depths and recesses with the delight 
of novelty, tasted its fresh herbage, 
sheltered myself from the heat under 
the shade of its drooping willows, and 
at will sported in the sun. But one 
day, as 1 was darting with the speed of 
an arrow and the rapture of full anima- 
tion, through the centre of the stream 
that rippled in silver under a breeze 
perfumed with the fragrance of a thou- 
sand flowers, I was startled by the 
sight of a monster such as I had never 
seen before. It was of indescribable 
ugliness. Instead of the brilliant 
sheathing, the diamond scale, and the 
rainbow painting, to which I had been 
accustomed in the tribes of the ocean, 
its clothing was of the colour of the 
dingiest mire. Instead of the light- 
ning rapidity; ease and grace of the 
fin, it rowed, or rather tottered; on two 
singularly shapeless props; its employ- 
ment seemed as idiotic as its figure was 
deformed. Itstoodsometimes gazing at 
the sun, sometimes at the water, stretch- 
ing out itsarmsalternately with alook of 
dullintenseness, and holding along reed 
which it helplessly waved back and 
forward, like one of the willows under 
the breeze. My first sensation was 
alarm, but I saw that the monster 
dreaded the water, and I despised him 
for his impotence. My next was dis- 
gust at his deformity. I gave a final 
glance, dashed the waters with my 
tail in scorn, and darted away. But 
let my folly be all told. That glance 
was fatal. I saw at the same moment, 
just touching the waters, one of the 
most delightful flies that imagination 
had ever shaped for the banquet of 
an epicure. I was an epicure. And 
his blue wing, purple body, and golden 
crest would have fascinated the most 
self-denying eye. I was young, rash; 
ardent, and hungry. I made but one 
spring at the temptation, and seized itat 
the moment. But to my inexpressible 
surprise I felt a singularly sharp pang in 
the very act of seizure. I plunged in- 
stantly into the depths of the river. But 
the pang was there and every where. 
Still Iplungedon. But Isuddenly found 
a strange check. At once furious and 
frightened, I plunged on. But the 
check grew more powerful as I grew 
exhausted. And at last, yielding to 
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fate, I found myself rapidly drawn 
baek through the channel which I had 
traversed with such speed. The sens 
sation in my throat now grew more 
torturing than ever. At last, judge 
of my horror when I saw the monster 
standing on the bank above me. His 
miry covering seemed more miry than 
ever, the props on which he tottered 
more tottering, but his countenance 
was distended with a hideous look of 
triumph: It was not hunger like my 
own about to be satiated, for the wretch 
had a rotundity of stomach which 
showed that he was already gorged. 
It was not poverty about to make gain 
of me; for I saw it throw coin to a 
crowd of young monsters standing on 
naked props, to venture into the 
water where I lay and seize me. It 
was sport. That detestable passion 
which belong's to such two-legged mon- 
sters alone; the unaccountable disre- 
gard of others’ pain; the unaccountable 
enjoyment of seeinga creature endowed 
with a thousand faculties of life and 
pleasure finishing them all in agony. I 
was intorture. But the more I writhed 
the more the monster was evidently de- 
lighted. Every fibre of my throat 
was torn. I felt alternately the dead- 
liest chill andthe most scorching flame. 
My eyes started from theirsockets. My 
heart panted in wild spasms. My flesh 
quivered as if poison had been dropped 
on every scale.. A sudden and violent 
pull, which forecd the steel into my 
very brain, dragged me on the bank. 
Here I felt a new scene of misery. In 
the next moment my whole frame 
burned as if coated in fire. The air, 
no longer softened by the water, 
seemed to me all flame. The sun, 
untempered by the shade, looked a 
vast furnace stooping from the sky. 
The horrors of that moment defy all 
conception. Fortunately they were 
brief—life could bear no more—I gave 
one wild convulsion, and fost all sense 
of being. Yet as I gave my last 
groan I could faintly hear a ‘hurrah,’ 
and the words, ‘a five-and-twenty 
pounds fish at least—capital sport!’ ut- 
tered by the crowd of monsters in mire 
round me. 

** How long I remained in this condi- 
tion I have no means of knowing ; but 
I began to feel a sudden sensation of 
life. I looked round and saw myself 


in a basket on a bed of wet grass, 
whose coolness and moisture had pro- 
I now saw the 


bably restored me. 
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and, laying it on the ground, wipe his 
heavy brows, and mutter * confound- 
edly hot, and five miles more to'Walk. 
It was good sport, no doubt, 'to catch 
this fine fellow ; but I am sick of fish. 
I have had fish enough since I came 
on this stupid visit to make me loathe 
the sight of it on the table. “Well, I 
dine at the corporation feast’ to-day: 
This fellow will cut a figure among 
the turtle and turbot. To the corpo- 
ration he shall go.” As I looked at the 
monster’s bloated visage, and heard his 
reckless speech, a throb of indignation 
shot through me. What! was I to be 
curtailed ‘of my existence, mutilated 
and mangied only to fill the stomachs 
of a herd of clowns, already pampered 
with gluttony ? Indignation gave me 
new strength. I made one tremend- 
ous bound, sprang up in the nionster’s 
face, and to my measureless joy felt 
that I descended in ‘the river.’ One 
thing alone was now wanting to‘ my 
triumph. Jt was not! wanting ‘long’, 
The monster, startled’ by my parting 
blow; lost his balanee, toppled off the 
bank, and fell headlong ito the stream, 
He roared like a bull, and struggled 
like a sea-horse. But the stream was 
strong, and [ had the pleasure of ac- 
companying him, side by side, for seve- 
ral hundred yards down the river. At 
length the crowd of monsters whom 
his cries had brought, runing along 
the bank, dragged him out in the midst 
of peals of laughter. He was more 
miry than ever, his face was all duck- 
weed and dismay ; and without basket, 
rod, or hat, terrified, dripping, and 
half drowned, he looked the most help- 
Jess and ridiculous of all possible mon- 
sters. I left him, with a dash of my 
tail that ploughed up the ‘water, in 
scorn, and sailed away for my old 
loved haunts in the Atlantic. From 
time to time I turned to gaze'‘on tlie 
scene of the monster’s’ discomfiture, 
where I saw the crowd ‘¢earrying ‘him 
away, and uttering roars of laugliter, 
till all was lost in distance and silence ; 
and I inhaled alone the living breeze, 
and saw before me the sapphire stream 
bending over the majesty of ocean.” 





In Sir Walter Scott’s Memoirs by 
Lockhart, some slight mention is made 
of a dinner to which he was invited, 
less as the lion, than to be one of a 
party of lions, All were conversation- 
ists, the den was full, and the feeder 
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did his best to stir up his menagerie ; 
among the rest was “ Conversation 
Sharpe.” How this trite and affected 
person ever attained the name, trifling 
as it now is, must be left to’ the diserj- 
mination of his trifling coterie. “But 
he has left a legacy of his talent behind 
him, and nothing’ on earth or under it, 
can be more dry, formal, or shallow. 
His book has buried his reputation; it 
has ‘carried his little buoyancy tiown 
like a mill-stone. No mah ‘since 
Sheridan has actually been a good con- 
verser. A mere man of anecdote may 
be amusing but he is not a good con- 
verser, he is a walking jest-book, an 
edition of Joe Millar in coat and 
breeches ; a reciter of scraps out of 
Dryden or Pope, with now and then a 
stanza from Byron, to show that lie 
has not grown too old for the rising 
generation, is not a good converser, 
but a walking commonplace book, a 
mutilated copy of “ the elegant ex- 
tracts.”” A repeater of the reminiscen. 
ces of the last century who plagues the 
table still with newspaper paragraplis, 
new fifty years'ago, assumes a superi- 
ority for having ‘lived in the’ days of 
the eparted "great; ‘thiotigh he lived 
no more’ connected With’ them than a 
rat in-one of their stables; the man 
who rises in his chair’ and''settles ‘all 
questions by, “Sir, Isaw Mr l’ox, nay, 
saw him frequently ; he ‘was a 'stiort 
man, with around stomach and a large 
head; I heard him ‘speak, sir, and’ I 
shall never hear such eloquence again, 
though the one half of his speech was 
lost in his own sputtering, and the other 
half in theapplause of the house.” This 
reminiscent is not a good conyerser, 
but a walking turnpike, through which 
the great and little’ pass alike, ‘and 
leave nothing but halfpenny_ tickets 
behind. Bat incotiparably the’ most 
alarming ‘of the whole tribe; the Bore 
par excellence, is the academic, whose 
life, between the college andthe church- 
yard,’ seems t6 be one’ great’ gulf, ‘the 
world a nohientity, and no image in his 
miid but the absurdities of some head 
of a college dead, Xc., fifty years ago, 
and as obscure in his life as ever he 
was in his grave. The quoter of Ho- 
race, to prove that a venison-pasty is 
nota plumpudding, deliberately talking 
Aristotle over his sherry, and in his 
moments of confidence mouthing the 
first half dozen lines of the Iliad; this 
man is not a good converser, but a 
public nuisance, and ought to be extin. 
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guished by petition to the two hovszs 
of the legislature ; he. is a fly leaf of 
Lilly's Grammar, scratched over with 
the autographs of booby, scholarship, 
Sir James. Mackintosh. was an, ambi- 
tions conyerser,,and therefore nota 
good one. .He oyerdid his work, had 
a prodigious memory, with prodigious 
quotztions, ticketed like an, attorney's 
pigeon-holes, and), between long ;reci- 
tations from, Dryden, ,and , forgotten 
fragments of the Edinburgh. Review, 
was among the most innocent and in- 
tolerable mem of his,time, Sir Walter 
Scott, was clever in, all, things, and 
therefore in conversation, All his re- 
collections were Seottish, and though 
amusing and characteristic, English- 
men were but, slowly, brought.to give 
up their souls to the, memories of, the 
Hopes,, the Blairs, and, Mackenzies 
of Auld. Reekie, ,Yet. there .was.a 
perpetual animation.about; Sir .Wal- 
ter, a. readiness. to, be, happys;,and 
make everybody, else..happy ; ‘an.,ab- 
sence of all discoverable ,sense of. self, 
anda kind of .conversational,. good- 
will to all round the table, that: made 
him, always pleasing.., He -had. the 
true conversational temper. No af- 
fectation, of superiority, no. harshness 
of remark, no, severity in looking. at 
men or,times, no occasional sullenness,. 
He was always in the vein, and meyer 
without some pleasant, aneedote, just 
of the, right. length, and jjust odd 
enough to amuse, It, is a thousand 
pities that in the latter years of his life 
he did not write his ‘* Recollections.”’ 
It would have been one of the most 
amusing pieces.of nature and eceen- 
tricity in the world, But he was, no 
wit,. His. pleasantries were. of the 
memory, and except by the quaintness 
which seems to, be impressed on the 
Scottish idiom, and the: dry humour, 
which scems equally, national, , he .sel- 
dom,‘ set the tablein a roar.” ., 
The Marquis. Wellesley, would. be 
a good converser, except for the mis- 
fortune of. his having’ ,gone, to Eton. 
The * fifth form’ rises before him; as 


the Weird Sisters before Macbeth. It 
perpetually, molests, mystifies, and 
masters him... He quotes all through 
his waking hours.. If he drops asleep, 
which he does: of late, in the best com- 
pany; he, slides from a discussion on 
Perigord, Pie into,a sarcasm from Ju- 
venal; or. an.;episode from Silius. Itali- 
eus,., His wakisig hours.are rendered 
unhappy..to:himself and mankind by 
alternate. citations, from, Martial and 
the.‘ Marattah war.’ But, ofall men, 
living or dead, Sheridan was the, best 
conyerser;,, Poor Richard! poor, in- 
deed}, thy life was an, old “ almanack,” 
a catalogue of sunrises, and sunsets, 
fasts;and feasts, and all not worth a 
penny when theyear was done. His was 
a, Whig life; professional patriotism, 
useless ability, lip honesty, and House 
of Commons honour. But his nature 
was Tory ;,hehad not, an item of malice 
in; his, composition. He loved Eng- 
laud and Englishmen ;, he would have 
stood, by, the. Constitution, if he had 
not been a, pauper.all his life, and had, 
in the, turf phrase, not a leg to stand 
on, ; Unhappy Lazarus, at the gate of 
the. Dives;.of .Devonshire House; liv- 
ing on. .Whig.crumbs all his wretched 
life, and at its.end left to. any dog that 
would, to. lick his sores.; But he was 
the wit, of, wits, after all; and the de- 
parting genius of conyersation crush- 
ing: together the bones and brains of 
all the conversationists before or since, 
ought. to build a monument of them 
over, the spot where this pleasant and 
unhappy, powerful and feeble, bril- 
liant and extinguished luminary of the 
table, the Commons, and the Stage, 
is wedded to the worm. 

Sheridan, too, had his conversational 
faults, “.Nemoomnibus horis.’’ Which, 
being. interpreted, is, no one can be 
always, telling the best stories, and 
saying the most sparkling things in 
the world... He was uneven. He was 
either.all cloud.or all sunshine. But 
from.the. cloud sometimes shot a flash 
that:-was more. brilliant than all sun- 
shine, ;. 
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§* Lande manentem.”’--HORACE. 


We have been much gratified by 
this little performance, the first edi- 
tion of which, we confess, had escap- 
ed our notice. There is a spirit of 
frankness and candour about it, and 
an absence of all disguise in the ex- 
position of the principles of the 
party from which it emanates, which 
are worthy of all acceptation. It con- 
tains, in fact, the existing philosophy of 
Whiggism reduced to its elements, and 
conveyed in the popular form of a lyric 
operetta, instead of heing embodied in 
prosy pamphlets, or dreary quarterly 
manifestoes in the Edinburgh Review. 
To such an extent, indeed, is the can- 
dour of the author carried, that we 
were at first a little puzzled to discover 
whether the poem was really the pro- 
duction of a bona fide Whig, or of some 
wicked Tory wit, who, like Lord Pal- 
merston of yore, in kis celebrated new 
Whig Guide, had adopted this conve- 
nient yehicle of satire against his poli- 
tical opponents. A careful compa- 
rison, however, of the sentiments which 
the author attributes to the personages 
of his piece, with the opinions avowed 
by the leaders of the present Admini- 
stration “in their place in Parlia- 
ment,” has satisfied us that the author 
is what he professes to be—a genuine 
Whig, in fact, ‘fa Hebrew of the He- 
brews ;” and that the work, notwith- 
standing the comic mask which the 
author affects to wear, has its serious 
side, and is in truth little more than a 
poetical version of the speeches of 
the different members of Government, 
as recorded in the Mirror of Par- 
liament. How far the publication may 
be made with the sanction of Ministers 
we know not; though, from the cha- 
racteristic nature of the speeches and 
lyrics assigned to the leading actors in 
the seene, we are strongly inclined to 
think that some of them at least have 
been written, or at least revised, by the 
parties concerned ; and that the work 
may be regarded as an experimental 
publication made with the view of as- 
certaining how far the public mind 
is yet prepared for the reception of 


those simple and undeyviating prin- 
ciples by which the views of the pre- 
sent Administration have been and are 
likely to be guided. We look upon it 
as a sort of light pilot, sent out to 
show -how the wind sits, before ven- 
turing to launch the real balloon. 
Should the brochure be favourably 
received, the work will no doubt be 
claimed by its true authors: if the 
public, on the contrary, be startled by 
the naked simplicity of the Ministerial 
creed, poor Mr Dibdin will probably 
he left to bear the pelting of the storm 
as he best may. 

In the mean-time, it is delightful to 
see in what a spirit of true philosophy 
these little pleasantries are composed. 
The authors do not affect to conceal 
from themselyes that they are the sub- 
jects of general ridicule ; they are the 
first to admit, that with the exception 
of their immediate dependents, and of 
those who agree to march through 
Coyentry with them in the mean-time, 
that they may turn them to the rear, 
and make use of them for their own 
ends afterwards,—they are despised 
and rejected of all men; but they do 
all this with such a poor-devil air of 
openness and bonhommie, and bear 
with such resignation the visitation of 
national contempt, that they absolutely 
disarm our resentment. ‘ Do not 
beat me,” said, or looked, Sterne’s ass, 
‘‘ but if you will you may.” It was 
impossible to beat him under the cir- 
cumstances, So it is with us on pe- 
rusing this good-humoured Ministerial 
confession. The foot which was about 
to be ‘ unsupportably advanced ” is 
withdrawn ; the knout drops from our 
hand; solvuntur risu tabula,—and the 
culprit leaves the bar with a verdict of 
not proven, * nodding and cocking 
his eye to the jury” as if nothing had 
happened. 

The author, as we have said, has 
chosen to throw his subject into a dra- 
matic form, and has selected as the 
time when the unflinching principles 
of his party might be supposed to be 
displayed to the greatest advantage— 
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the Ministerial muster in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s after the triumphant majority 
of five upon the English Church- Rates 
Bill. The fears, hopes, and consola- 
tions of men in office ;—the statement 
and enforcement of the grand prin- 
ciples by which they are determined 
to be governed ;—the contrast be- 
tween the weak and wavering coun- 
sels of those who, almost in spite of 
themselves, are compelled to still 
avow a lingering attachment to de- 
cency and consistency of conduct, and 
the firmness of those who follow the 
surer guidance of self-interest through 
good report and bad, afford room for 
some scenes of considerable interest 
and power. 

There is one point in Mr Dib- 
din’s performance by which it is 
favourably distinguished from the 
crude and irregular productions with 
which our theatres are at present de- 
luged ; viz. the attention which he 
pays to the unities. Unity of place, 
in particular, to which, since the pre- 
judice produced by Dr Johnson’s pre- 
face to Shakspeare, too little attention 
we fear has been paid, is with him a 
paramount consideration. His scene 
is laid in Downing Street, once for 
all; and from that no consideration 


’ will induce his characters to stir. 


Unity of plot and unity of interest this 
little drama also possessesin perfection. 
From first to last the characters think 
and speak of one thing only, namely, 
how best “to rob me the King’s Ex- 
chequer,” with the smallest possible 
equivalent of services rendered in re- 
turn. We had at first thought that 
the author had even discovered a new 
unity, viz. the unity of sex,—the per- 
sonages of the piece being, nominally 
at least, of the masculine gender; but 
the pretensions of Lord Holland, at 
least, to the character of an old wo- 
man, may be stated to us by a friend 
to be so plausible, as to make it doubt- 
ful to our minds whether Mr Dibdin 
can fairly take credit for the success- 
ful achievement of the dramatic no- 
velty at which he appears to have 
aimed. The unity of time, it will 
easily be imagined, has not ocea- 
sioned the author much difficulty ; 
since the whole action takes place 
in the course of a single petit souper 
at Lord Melbourne’s after the divi- 
sion. 

While admitting the author’s merits 
in regard to the unities, we are bound 
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in fairness to state, that the recitative 
of his piece, as is too generally the case 
with these musical performances, “ is 
naught.” It has been obviously 
‘ slobbered up in haste,” being “ hor- 
ribly stuffed with epithets,” which 
have no meaning or purpose beyond 
that of filling up the line, and ena- 
bling the poet to conform with appa- 
rent decency to the exigencies of the 
musical composer. It is, in short, 
precisely such bombastic ten-syllabled 
trash as we have lately been compel- 
led to encounter in the Duchess de la 
Valiere, but which, after the ques- 
tionable success of that experiment, 
we trust we shall not be again sub- 
jected to in the long-threatened dra- 
ma of “ Cromwell.” We think, 
therefore, we shall do a service both 
to our readers and to the author, by 
confining our extracts from his ope- 
retta to the lyrical portion of the 
piece. It is adepartment of poetry for 
which he seems to us to have a consi- 
derable turn,—and in which we are 
inclined to think (certainly with no 
party prejudices in his favour) that 
he has been tolerably successful. 

The piece opens with a duo between 
Lord Morpeth and Spring Rice, who 
have just entered, not a little discon- 
certed by the miserable display of the 
night, and who, in the first moments 
of consternation, give vent to the 
gloomiest views as to the ministerial 
prospects. There is a wonderful co- 
incidence, in some respects, and con- 
trast in others, between this despond- 
ing effusion of the honourable gentle- 
men and the triumphant opening duet 
of Noodle and Doodle in Tom Thumb. 
Indeed, we observe that Mr Dibdin, 
in several of the lyrics with which the 
piece is interspersed, has obviously 
derived considerable assistance from 
some of our popular afterpieces ; such 
as “ Tom Thumb” and “ The Forty 
Thieves ;’’ and that, in particular, he 
‘has been not a little indebted to the 
great lyric poet of his party, the 
translator of Anacreon, whose man- 
ner he has more than once copied with 
considerable success. In this instance, 
indeed, he has pretty plainly indica- 
ted the source from which the idea of 
his opening has been taken, since, 
with all the candour of Joseph Sur- 
face, he actually attaches the some- 
what ludicrous adjuncts of Noodle and 
Doodle to the names of the two Mi- 
nisterial performers. 
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Duet.—Noopie anv Doopte. 
Airn— Tom Thumb. 
(Key of two Flats—Accompaniment, Double Bass Obligato). 


Noodle, Oh what a day! what a pitiful majority ! 
What on earth must now be done to save our skin ? 
Doodle. Public men are “ dressed in but a little brief authority,” 
When the nation wears a universal grin. 
Noodle. All about us jeer and flout us—Radicals uproarious, 
Swear, in lieu of such a crew, they'd rather have a Tory- House, 
Doodle, Whichever way your eyes may stray, to dexter or to sinister, 


There’s nothing seen but the chagrin of some expiring Minister. 


Both. Oh, such a vote! such “ a shocking bad” majority ! 
Such another victory, and we’re undone. 
The Others. No! though we drop to “ a respectable minority,” 
We're not the Boys, for all their noise, to “cut and run.” 


Notwithstanding the resolution an- 
nounced in the last line, there is an 
obvious want of confidence on the part 
of the choristers, which betrays itself 
in a tendency towards a treble, and 
in the superfluous shakes and quavers 
introduced in the course of the perform- 
ance. At the conclusion, there is 
an anxious pause for a few minutes, 
which is broken by Lord John Russell, 
who, assuming a theatrical attitude, 
endeavours to restore confidence by 
an animated address, in which he con- 


jures them, by their past efforts and 
former success in retaining office in 
spite of the most untoward events, 
to face the matter boldly, and send 
up the Bill to the House of Lords, 
He even affects to doubt whether they 
have sustained any discomfiture at all, 
and presses the point that, unless a 
number of their friends had been acci- 
dentally absent, they must have car- 
ried the day triumphantly. We can 
make room, however, only for two 
stanzas of this address. 


(Flourish of Penny Trumpets.) 


Arr—* Scots wha hae.” 


Whigs, whose sires with Hampden bled, 

Whigs, whom I have oft mis-led, 

Whigs, whom Holland long hath fed, 
Once again give ear. 


By the thimble-rigging cause— 


By th’ inexplicable pause 


Of the Appropriation Clause, 
What have we to fear! 


Even the eloquence of the Leader, 
however, cannot persuade the com- 
pany that their attitude is of a very 
imposing kind, so, dropping his Don 
Carlos tone, Lord John comes at once, 
in plain terms, to the point; and 
admits that an exemplary drubbing 
has been administered, but touches 
on various topics of consolation, and 
explains the course of treatment b 
which the painful effects of such 
discipline may be rendered perfectly 


endurable, even though the evil 
should be of frequent occurrence. 
We remember a passage in Don 
Quixote, in which Sancho, after the 
drubbing administered to himself and 
his master by the Yanguesian car- 
riers, in consequence of the over-fro- 
licsome disposition of Rozinante, ex- 
presses sentiments of a nature very 
analogous to those of Lord John. San- 
cho thus states the grounds which in- 
duced him to decline the kind offer 
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made by Don Quixote to allow him 
to take vengeance on his enemies forth- 
with at his own hand :—* Sir, I am a 
meek, quiet, peaceable man, and can 
digest any injury be it ever so hard, 
for I have a wife and small children to 
maintain and bring up: wherefore let 
me apprise your worship that I will in 
no shape whatever use my sword 
against either knight or knave; and 
that henceforward, in the sight of God, 
I forgive all injurics, past, present, or 
to come, which I have already receiv- 
ed, at this present time suffer, or may 
hereafter undergo, from any person 
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whatsoever, high or low, rich or poor, 
gentle or simple, without exception to 
rank or circumstance.””’ In the same 
spirit in which the resolutions of Panza 
are framed isthe manifesto of Lord John 
Russell composed. He merely stipu- 
lates, in addition, that compensation 
and eastigation—hard kicks and hard 
cash—shall bear a due proportion to 
each other; and with this judicious 
amendment he supports the Christian 
views of tife destined Governor of Bara- 
taria, in the following pious and long- 
suffering strain :— 


SONG—-LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


(Jew’s-harp.) 


Air— Which nobody can deny. 


My friends of Tut Tumse, why should we despair ? 
A drubbing, no doubt, is an awkward affair— 
But this we must just be contented to bear, 
If the Downing-street Livery still we would wear, 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


A drubbing is always unpleasant enough, 

And “ a towel of oak”’ disagreeably rough ; 

But still we are made of more statesmanlike stuff, 

Than to toddle down stairs in a heat or a huff, 
Which nobody can deny, &c. 


A drubbing is never a subject of pride ; 
But although not remarkably thick in the hide, 
When the kicks and the half pence are both on one side, 
You'll find me a safe, not a sensitive, guide, 
Which nobody can deny, &e. 


‘ 


A drubbing a-week (or perhaps rather more) 
Runs up in the twelvemonth a pretty long score : 
But yet we have ever this comfort in store, 
That * place is a plaster for every sore,” 

Which nobody can deny, &c. 


A drubbing like this makes us look rather small— 
But even on tip-toe I never was tall ; 
And we must not omit the great truth to recall, 
That the lower we are, the less fear of our fall— 
Which nobody can deny, deny, 
Which nobody can deny. 


The audience in general are won- 
derfully comforted by this view of the 
case, and the compliments of the little 
Senate are paid to Lord John as to a 
sort of modern Varro, * quia de re- 
publica non desperasset.” Hobhouse, 
however, who has been observed to 
VOL, XLII, NO, CCLXI, 





fidget a good deal during the opening 
scene, now rises. He confesses that, 
though it may be a weakness, he 
is still annoyed by some awkward 
scruples of conscience; veritures to ex- 
press some doubt as to the effect of 
Lord John’s plaster, and even hints 
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that there may be cases in which re- nation of Lord Holland, who, “throw. 
signation will become unavoidable. inghis gouty crutch in thunder down,” 
This startling proposition rouses the and seemingly inspired by the genius 


Colonial Secretary from a doze onthe of old Walter de Mapes, 
sofa, and excites the vehement indig- “ Sic loquitur.” 


(Mihi est Propositum in Taberna Mori.) 
(Sackbut and Kettledrum.) 


Mihi est propositum locum retinere! 
Procul ab officio tempus erit flere ; 
Bancum Thesaurarium juvat possidere, 
REsIGNATIONEM—nostrum est horrere. 


Nihil unquam facere fuit mos majorum, 
Dnueis Lancasterie cancellariorum : 
Sapientes equidem! Ego instar horum 

Feci nil et faciam,—in secula seeclorum. 


Populus nos sibilet-—teneamus locos : 
Proceres fastidiant—perpetremus jocos. 
Alii preediligant aras atque focos, 
Emuncte naris, egomet antepono coquos. 


Permittente podagra, officium tenebo 
Officium demittere minimé suadebo : 

Ut hirudo lateri, sitiens herebo : 

Dum que gutta superest sanguinem sorbebo. 


Adsint mi perpetuo Bacchus atque Ceres ; 
(Cytheream comitem, eheu! frustra queeres) 
Sermo tune rotundus est, totus atque teres ; / 
Vulpis ecce veteris genuinus heres ! 


Super meum tumulum rite inseribatis— 

* Jacet hic qui dapibus et vino vixit satis : 
Quod in votis fuerat obtinuit a fatis 
Pretio nil facere, ut fecerat nil gratis.” 


Loud cheering follows the conclu- of the law courts, Lord Lansdowne is 
sion of this animating address, on the called upon for an extempore ver- 


part of those who understandit,andthe sion of this Leonine chant, 


a feat 


company are observed to drain their which he performs in such a manner 
glasses with more than usual gusto. as to satisfy even the translator of Lope 
OnthemotionoftheAttorney-General, de Vega. Thus runs his Lordship’s 
however, who professes to say that he improvisation, which, we understand, 
has lost some part of the allusions it has excited not a little envy on the 
contains, owing to his not being accus- part of his great continental rivals, 


tomed to any better Latin than that Sgricci and Wolff:— 


My mind is made up, place and pay to retain— 
When fairly kick’d out ’twill be time to complain ; 
Whatever betide, let us stick to Whitehall— 
Resignation, my friends, were the devil and all. 


In this Duchy of mine, since the nation began, 
To do nothing at all was the Chancellor's plan ; 
Wise plan! which to follow no man can be apter, 
For nothing I'll do to the end of the chapter, 
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If the nation should hiss us, our comfort is place ; 
In the Lords, Joseph Miller may cover disgrace: 
To our hearths and our altars another may look, 
Commend me for one to my kitchen and cook, 


While the gout leaves me life, office still shall be mine— 
No mortal I'll ever advise to resign : 

Like a leech to the side will I stick to my preys. 

While a drop’s to be drained I will never give way. 


Fill Bacchus my goblet, and Ceres my plate— 

(Their fair comrade, I fear, must have cut me of late)— 
Inspired by their aid, I can spout pretty fair— 

Old Charlie might own me his genuine heir. 


On my tomb let them write, 'stead of commonplace stuff, 

« Here lies one who through life swilled and swallowed enough— 
He asked but one boon, and fate brought it about, 

To be idle with pay, as he idled without.” 


Lord Melbourne, observing that the 
proceedings had been attended with 
some heat, now thinks it prudent to 
take a part in the debate, and gives, 
as we are inclined to think, rather a 
dexterous turn to the deliberations, by 
avoiding any positive allusion to re. 
signation in the outset, and impressing 
on the attention of his hearers the sim- 
ple fact, that next guarter-day isthe 5th 
of July! The effect of this stroke is 


electrical; Neptune’s “ quos ego” was 
not more instantaneous; the troubled 
elements of the party subside into 
calmness. Every man lays his hand 
with an approving smile upon his 
breeches pocket, “ and, hushed in grim 
repose, expects hisevening pay,” while 
the Premier, in the most dulcet tones, 
thus sets forth the charms of Quarter 
Day :— 


SONG—(VISCOUNT MELBOURNE.) 


Piano-forte Accompaniment, T——M—=— | 


Ar—** Love's Young Dream.” 


1 


There's not a joy the Statesman knows 
Like that of Quarrer-Day ! 
Amidst his thorns, it is the Rose 
That blossoms by the way. 
In darkest night 


It is the light 


That shines with cheering ray : 
Oh, what were life 
But toil and strife, 

If not for Quarter-Day! 


2. 

Let others vainly talk of Famt—— 
Tis but a noonday dream, 
An empty sound, an idle name, 
A bubble on life’s stream. 
Ev'’n Love divine, 

And pure, like mine, 
Though absolute its sway, 
To this fond heart 
Can scarce impart 
The sweets of Quarter-Day. 
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3. 
*Mids't all the ills that we endure, 
(I well might say survive /) 





Four times a-year our joy is sure— 
Would heaven that it were jive. 

Four times a-year 
** Our course is clear,” 

And we may stoutly say, 

Howe’'er rebuffed, 

Or kicked, or cuffed, 

We hold to Quarter- Day. 


Then let us be, as we have been, 
To place and profit true : 
For if a nation’s scorn be keen, 
Why, so is hunger too. 
The only scorn 
That may’nt be borne 
Is that which does not pay— 


The only joy, 
Without alloy, 


Is that of Quarter-Day. 


«* How sweet an Ovid was in Mel- 
bourne lost!” So great is the sensa- 
tion produced by his recitative, and the 
aria with which it concludes, that Mr 
Spring Rice, in a fit of enthusiasm, pro- 
poses that the whole party, emulating 
the famous oath of the Tennis Court, 
should declare their sittings perpetual, 
and swear fidelity, under all circum- 
stances, to their present leaders. Lord 
Palmerston entirely concurs in the 
proposal, so far.as regards thie perpe- 
tuity of their sittings, but objects de- 
cidedly to bind himself to Lord Mel- 
bourne or to any particular possessor 
of office. He reminds his hearers, that 
« permanency of position” being their 
true object, that can only be attained 


by the consideration of place in the 
abstract, and without reference to its 
occupants: that ceteris paribus it may 
be right to give the preference to a 
friend; but that no right thinking 
placeman can hesitate which of the 
two to choose, place with a new Minis- 
try, or principle with an old: he may 
“‘ drop some natural tears” at seeing 
an old friend (Grey, for instance), 
hustled out of the Treasury door with- 
out very well knowing why, but ‘ he 
wipes them soon’’—* Adieu, he cries, 
and waves his lily hand!” Turning, 
therefore, to Lord Melbourne, on the 
conclusion of his speech, he thus ad- 
dresses his present friend :— 


Air— My lodging is on the cold ground.” 
(Spanish Guitar.) 


Believe me,-if some of this supple Whig Corps 
Which thus hails you as master to-day, 

Should supplant you to-morrow, as Althorpe of yore, 
(With yourself,):once supplanted old Grey ; 

Place with them were as dear as with thee it has been, 
Let their principles veer as they will, 

And amidst all the changes of life’s shifting scene 
I would cling to my Protocols still. 


It is not while pay can with conscience combine, 
And honour ‘and office are one, ; 

That we prove that devotion to place, which, like mine, 
Loves best when those graces are gone. 

No ; the placeman still follows where office invites, 
And as surely rats on to the close, 

As Lord John still surpasses in verse, when he writes, 


Even the drivel he utters in prose. 
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This is pretty fair, and abundantly characteristic, but it is right to re- 
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mark, that there is rather a suspicious resemblance between the above effu- 


sion and the following (once popular) 


IRISH MELODY. 


Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts, fading away ! 

Thou would’st still be adored, as this moment thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still ! 


It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervour and faith of a soul can be shown, 
To which time will but make thee more dear! 

O the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sunflower turns on her God when he sets 
The same look which she gave when he rose. 


It may be imagined, however, that 
the sentiments conveyed in Lord Pal- 
merston’s lyric are not quite so agree- 
able to the Premier as to the others; 
but seeing that there is no probability 
of making any thing by it, he does not 
press the matter to a division, but is 
contented to allow the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s amendment to the proposed 
oath to be quietly carried. A draught 
is prepared on the spot, and carefully 
revised by the Attorney-General. Here 


again we think the ingenious author 
must have had in view Hermia’s cele- 


brated vow in the Midsummer Night’s _ 


Dream, which has been so beautifully 
set to music by Bishop. At least 
there is a considerable resemblance 
between the two passages. Shak- 
speare’s lines, as our readers probably 
remember (though no one ever tires 
of seeing even his most familiar pas- 
sages quoted) are as follows :— 


«‘ By the simplicity of Venus’ doves— 

By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves— 
And by that fire that burned the Carthage Queen, 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen : 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than woman ever spoke,— 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee.” 


Dibdin’s Oath runs thus, and the music, we may notice, has been very 
scientifically adapted for a brass band of serpents and other instruments :— 


By the simplicity of Janus’ face, 

By our own Cupid's never- dyeing grace, 

By the chaste fire that warms the Spanish Queen, 
When whiskered Muiios by her side is seen ; 

By all the oaths that Talleyrand e’er spoke, 

In number more than Louis Philippe broke, 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
(While thou art Premier) I'll be true to thee. 


The party proceed to sign the parchment, and during the signatures a 
distant chorus of attachés is heard in the adjoining apartment; as to the 
Italian of which, without pretending to be members of the Della Cruscan 
Academy, we may remark, that it seems to be more of the school of Mel- 


bourne than of Metastasio :— ° 
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46 6 DOLCE FAR NIENTE.” 







AIn.——“ O cara Armonia.” 


O dolce far niente 
O caro riposar ! 
Passar allegramente 
I giorni senz’ affar. 
Oziosi sempre viveres 
E star di lieto cuor: 
Buon vino sempre bevere, 
E coltivar l’amor. 


2 


Ma molto pid si sente 
Squisito il piacér, 


Pel 


olee far niente 


L’ argento ricevér ! 
O noi siamo nati 

La gioia per gustar, 
Dal pubblico pagati, 

Niente affatto far. 


The compact being thus completed, 
the party, with perfect unanimity, pro- 
nd to consider what new measures 
or devices can be introduced, for the 
purpose of being rejected in the usual 
manner, so as to amuse the Radicals, 
and at the same time secure “ the pre- 
sent company”’ in office. On several 
points they are quite agreed, Ist, that 
that there shall be a committee to en- 
uire whether the vote on the Church- 
Rates Bill was right or wrong, so as 
to gain time to consider what is to be 
its future fate. 2d, That they must 
forthwith issue another commission to 
enquire whether any of the former 
commissions have done any thing. 3d, 
That a bill shall be brought in for ap- 
plying all non-existing surpluses to 
purposes of national utility. 4th, An- 
other for promoting equality between 
the two religious parties in Ireland 
by giving the entire ascendency to one 
of them. 5th, Another for building 
churches higher by means of removing 
the foundations. The hint of these 
plausible and ingenious schemes seems 
to us to be taken without acknowledg- 
ment from the occupations of the cour- 
tiers of Queen Whim, whom Panta- 
gruel visited in his celebrated voyage 

in pursuit of the holy bottle. * 
“‘ I saw there,” says Rabelais, “ a 


great number of the Queen’s officers, 
who made blackamoors white as fast 
as hops, just rubbing their bellies with 
the bottom of a pannier.” (This seems 
a parallel case to the celebrated white- 
washing operation performed on 
Whittle Harvey.) 

* Others with three couples of foxes 
in one yoke ploughed a sandy shore, 
and did not lose their seed. 

“ Others stroked he-goats by the 
dugs, and saved their milk in a sieve, 
and much they got byit.” (A clear case 
of Irish surplus !) 

** Others built churches to jump 
over the steeples. 

** Others set carts before the horses, 
and began to flay eels at the tail” (7. e. 
passed resolutions first, antl then ap- 
pointed a committee to enquire whe- 
ther the resolutions should have been 
passed.) . 

** Others made a virtue out of ne 
cessity, and the best of a bad bargain, 
which seemed to me to be a very good 
piece of work.” (Neither Pantagruel 
himself nor any one of Queen Whim's 
projectors understood this half so well 
as the present administration. ) 

* Others in a large grass plat mea- 
sured exactly how far the fleas could 
go at a hop-step-and-jump, and told us 
that this was exceedingly useful for 





* Rabelais, Book y. Chap. 28, 
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the ruling of kingdoms, the conduct of 
armies, and the administration of com- 
monwealths ; and that Socrates, who 
first brought philosophy out of heaven, 
used to spend half his philosophizing 
time in measuring the leaps of fleas, as 
Aristophanes the quint-essential af- 


firms.’’ Apparently these people were ‘ 


government commissioners, making 
up statistical returns. 

** We heard,” adds Rabelais, “ that 
they did not think it a bit strange that 
two contradictions in mode, form, 
figure, and time should be true; 
though I'll warrant the sophists of 
Paris had rather be unchristened than 
own so much.” The sophists of 
London, however, are not in the least 
disturbed by the scruples at which 
their Parisian predecessors startled : 
—witness Joseph Hume's celebrated 
undertaking to swear that black was 
white, or vice versa, as required. 

« But we prattle something too 
wildly,” and must not forget our 
modern dramatist in the old physi- 
cian. These projects having been 
submitted with much approbation to 
the meeting, they determine to take 
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the proper steps for having them 
put into the most plausible shape for 
** the House”’—when unfortunately 
the idea is started by Morpeth, that 
they have not yet received the sanc- 
tion of O’Connell. A very un- 
comfortable sensation seems to per- 
vade the assembly on the mention of 
this name ; the Premier moves about 
uneasily, like Rudolph under the in- 
fluence of Zamiel, and some half-sup- 
pressed murmurs of indignation are 
heard on the part of others of fhe com- 
pany. But at this moment the door 
flies open; O’Connell enters with a 
grim smile, and pushing Melbourne 
from his stool, coolly seats himself 
in his place at the head of the table. 
All present stand up and make a low 
bow; while the band perform Weber's 
“¢ Ruler of the Spirits.” After a pause, 
O’Connell’s countenance relaxes ; he 
motions to the company to take their 
seats, gives his sanction to the different 
bills, the substance of which is explain- 
ed to him by Lord John Russell, and 
helping himself to a bumper, he deli- 
vers the following address ; 


Air,—* Paddy Whack.” 


(Crossbones and Cleavers.) 


I sing of Old Erin, a theme worth your hearing, 
Ye Downing Street drones who so richly regale ; 
Nor let your mirth dade ye to mock those who made ye, 
For what had you been without me and my tail? 
To office I’ve sped ye, I've fill’d and I've fed ye, 
Nor ask’d my own share when you rifled the Mint ; 
To places and pensions I make no pretensions, 
Content with my country’s applause—and the Rint. 


(Cnonvus.)—Singing, Paddy, my honey, come down with your moneys 
It's all agitation from bottom to top ; 
Your very last shilling, I know ye'll be willing, 
To spend like a prince in O'Connell's own shop. 


Och, raly it’s pleasant to see the poor peasant 
Spontaneously forced to contribute his store ; 
A groat or a guinea, a pound or a penny, 
I take all he has, if he has nothing more. 
As to how he may raise it, provided he pays it, 
The thought, I confess, does not bother me much ; 
Though the man that is dying sell the bed where he’s lying, 
The beggar his blanket, the cripple his crutch. 


(Cuorvs.)— Then Paddy, my honey, come down with your money, 
It's all agitation from bottom to top ; 
Your very last shilling, I know ye'll be willing, 


To spend like a prince in O' Connell’s own shop. 
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But though you bleed freely, and pay me genteelly, 
I give you full value for all that I draw ; 

By word and example I’ve taught you to trample 
On quiet and industry, order and law. 

Discontent and suspicion, dissension, division, 
I've planted and rear’d as a patriot should : 

The storm I've been sowing I gladly see growing, 
For ill is the wind that blows nobody good. 


(July, 


(Cuorvs.)— Zhen Paddy, my honey, come down with your money, c. 


From Emancipation to Appropriation, 
Some new botheration we've constantly tried, 
At present our trust is in clamours for “ Justice,” 
I mean Irish justice—that’s all on one side. 
Then Pat, at my fiat be ready to riot, 
As near treason’s brink as you safely can steer, 
What good it will do ye—hereafter I'll shew ye,— 
To me ‘twill be worth a few thousands a-year. 


So Paddy, my honey, while paying your money; 
Keep up Agitation from bottom to top, 

A nate insurrection, to hel» the Collection, 
Will ne'er cume umiss to O' Connell s own shop. 


The assembly are evidently struck with the cisinterested conduct of O’Con- 
nell, and all coldness or bad feeling is at an end. The personages join hands, 
and the piece concludes with the following 


GRAND CHORUS. 
Arr,—* All hail to Masaniello.” 
(Sackbut, Psaltery, Dulcimer, and all hinds of Music.) 


All hail to Dan O’ Connell, 
The master we obey : 
Who, quite content with his Irish Rent, 
To us leaves place and pay. 
In office he secures us, 
Of Quarter-day assures us: 
Then hail great Dan O'Connell, 
Still reign with gracious sway 
You're free to seize what power you please, 
But leave us place and pay ! 


[After parading several times round the stage, O’ CoNNELL 
remaining seated, the Characters form pictures, and: the 
curtain drops. 
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REVOLT OF THE TARTARS}; OR, 


Revolt of the Tartars, 


FLIGHT OF THE KALMUCK KHAN AND 
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HIS PEOPLE FROM THE RUSSIAN TERRITORIES TO THE FRONTIERS OF 


CHINA. 


TueEReE is no great event in modern 
history, or perhaps it may be said 
more broadly, none in all history, 
from its earliest records, less generally 
known, or more striking to the imagi- 
nation, than the flight eastwards of a 
principal Tartar nation across the 
boundless steppes of Asia in the latter 
half of the last century. The terminus 
a quo of this flight, and the terminus 
ad quem, are equally magnificent ; 
the mightiest of Christian thrones 
being the one, the mightiest of Pagan 
the other. And the grandeur of these 
two terminal objects, is harmoniously 
supported by the romantic circum- 
stances of the flight. In the abrupt- 
ness of its commencement, and the 
fierce velocity of its execution, we 
read an expression of the wild barbaric 
character of the agents. In the unity 
of purpose connecting this myriad of 
wills, and in the blind but unerring 
aim at a mark so remote, there is 
something which recals to the mind 
those Almighty instincts that propel 
the migrations of the swallow, or the 
life-withering marches of the locust. 
Then again, in the gloomy vengeance 
of Russia aud her vast artillery, which 
hung upon the rear and the skirts 
of the fugitive vassals, we are re- 
minded of Miltonic images—such, for 
instance, as that of the solitary hand 
pursuing through desert spaces and 
through ancient chaos a rebellious 
host, and overtaking with volleying 
thunders those who believed them- 
selves already within the security of 
darkness and of distance. 

We shall have occasion farther on 
to compare this event with other great 
national catastrophes as to the mag- 
nitude of the suffering. But it may 
also challenge a comparison with 
similar events under another relation, 
viz., as to its dramatic capabilities. 
Few cases, perhaps, in romance or 
history, can sustain a close collation 
with this as to the complexity of its 
separate interests. The great outline 
of the enterprise, taken in connexion 
with the operative motives, hidden or 
avowed, and the religious sanctions 
under which it was pursued, give to 
the case a triple character: Ist, That 
of a conspiracy, with as close a unity 





in the incidents, and as much of a 
personal interest in the moving cha- 
racters, with fine dramatic contrasts, 
as belongs to Venice Preserved, or to 
the Fiesco of Schiller. 2dly, That of 
a great military expedition offering 
the same romantic features of vast 
distances to be traversed, vast reverses 
to be sustained, untried routes, ene- 
mies obscurely ascertained, and hard- 
ships too vaguely prefigured, which 
mark the Egyptian expedition of 
Cambyses—the anabasis of the young- 
er Cyrus, and the subsequent retreat 
of the ten thousand to the Black Sea 
—the Parthian expeditions of the 
Romans, especially those of Crassus 
and Julian—or (as more disastrous 
than any of them, and in point of 
space as well as in amount of forces, 
more extensive) the Russian anabasis 
and katabasis of Napoleon  3dly, 
That of a religious Exodus, authorized 
by an oracle venerated throughout 
many nations of Asia, an Exodus, 
therefore, in so far resembling the 
great Scriptural Exodus of the Israel- 
ites, under Moses and Joshua, as 
well as in the very peculiar distinction 
of carrying along with them their 
entire families, women, children, 
slaves, their herds of cattle and of 
sheep, their horses and their camels. 
This triple character of the enter- 
prise naturally invests it with a more 
comprehensive interest. But the 
dramatic interest, which we ascribed 
to it, or its fitness for a stage repre- 
sentation, depends partly upon the 
marked variety and the strength of 
the personal agencies concerned, and 
partly upon the succession of scenical 
situations. Even the steppes, the 
camels, the tents, the snowy and the 
sandy deserts, are not beyond the 
scale of our modern representative 
powers, as often called into action in 
the theatres both of Paris and Lon- 
don; and. the series of situations un- 
folded, beginning with the general 
conflagration on the Wolga—passing 
thence to the disastrous scenes of the 
flight (as it /iterally was in its com- 
mencement)—to the Tartar siege of 
the Russian fortress Koulagina—the 
bloody engagement with the Cossacks 
in the mountain passes at Ouchim— 
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the surprisal by the Bashkirs and the 
advanced posts of the Russian army 
at Torgau—the private conspiracy at 
this point against the Khan—the long 
succession of running fights — the 
parting massacres at the lake of 
Tengis under the eyes of the Chinese 
—and finally, the tragical retribution 
to Zebek Dorchi at the hunting-lodge 
of the Chinese emperor ;—all these 
situations communicate a scenical ani- 
mation to the wild romance, if treated 
dramatically ; whilst a higher and a 
philosophic interest belongs to it as a 
case of authentic history, commemo- 
rating a great revolution for good and 
for evil, in the fortunes of a whole 
people—a people semi-barbarous, but 
simple-hearted, and of ancient descent. 





On the 21st of January, 1761, the 
young Prince Oubacha assumed the 
sceptre of the Kalmucks upon the 
death of his father. Some part of the 
power attached to this dignity he had 
already wielded since his fourteenth 
year, in quality of Vice-Khan, by the 
express appointment, and with the 
avowed support of the Russian Go- 
vernment. He was now about eigh- 
teen years of age, amiable in his per- 
sonal character, and not without titles 
to respect in his public character as a 
sovereign prince. In times more 
peaceable, and amongst a people more 
entirely civilized, or more humanized 
by religion, it is even probable that 
he might have discharged his high 
duties with considerable distinction. 
But his lot was thrown upon stormy 
times, and a most difficult crisis 
amongst tribes, whose native ferocity 
was exasperated by debasing forms of 
superstition, and by a nationality as 
well as an inflated conceit of their 
own merit absolutely unparalleled, 
whilst the circumstances of their hard 
and trying position under the jealous 
surveillance of an irresistible lord 
paramount, in the person of the Rus- 
sian Czar, gave a fiercer edge to the 
natural unamiableness of the Kalmuck 
disposition, and irritated its gloomier 
qualities into action under the rest- 
less impulses of suspicion and _per- 
manent distrust. No prince could 
hope for a cordial allegiance from his 
subjects, or a peaceful reign under 
the circumstances of the case ; for the 
dilemma in which a Kalmuck ruler 
stood at present was of this nature ; 
wanting the sanction and support of 
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the Czar, he was inevitably too weak 
from without to command confidence 
from his subjects, or resistance to his 
competitors: on the other hand, with 
this kind of support, and deriving his 
title in any degree from the favour of 
the Imperial Court, he became almost 
in that extent an object of hatred at 
home, and within the whole compass 
of his own territory. He was at once 
an object of hatred for the past, being 
a living monument of national inde- 
pendence, ignominiously surrendered, 
and an object of jealousy for the 
future, as one who had already adver- 
tised himself to be a fitting tool for 
the ultimate purposes (whatsoever 
those might prove to be) of the Rus- 
sian Court. Coming himself to the 
Kalmuck sceptre under the heaviest 
weight of prejudice from the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of his position, it 
might have been expected that Oubacha 
would have been pre-eminently an ob- 
ject of detestation ; for besides hisknown 
dependence upon the Cabinet of St Pe- 
tersburg, the direct line of succession 
had been set aside, and the principle 
of inheritance violently suspended, in 
favour of his own father, so recent] 

as nineteen years before the era of his 
own accession, consequently within 
the lively remembrance of the existing 
generation. He therefore, almost 
equally with his father, stood within 
the full current of the national preju- 
dices, and might have anticipated the 
most pointed hostility. But it was not 
so: such are the caprices in human 
affairs, that he was even, in a mode- 
rate sense, popular,—a benefit which 
wore the more cheering aspect, and 
the promises of permanence, inasmuch 
as he owed it exclusively to his person- 
al qualities of kindness and affability, 
as well as to the beneficence of his go- 
vernment. On the other hand, to ba- 
lance this unlooked-for prosperity at 
the outset of his reign, he met with a 
rival in popular favour—almost a com- 
petitor—in the person of Zebek-Dor- 
chi, a prince with considerable pre- 
tensions to the throne, and, perhaps it 
might be said, with equal pretensions, 
Zebeh-Dorchi was a direct descendant 
of the same royal house as himself, 
through a different branch, On public 
grounds, his claim stood, perhaps, on 
a footing equally good with that of 
Oubacha, whilst his personal qualities 

even in those aspects which seemed 
to a philosophical observer most odious 
and repulsive, promised the most ef- 
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fectual aid to the dark purposes of an 
intriguer or a conspirator, and were 
generally fitted to win a popular sup- 
port precisely in those points where 
Oubacha was most defective. He 
was much superior in external appear- 
ance to his rival on the throne, and so 
far better qualified to win the good 
opinion of a semi-barbarous people ; 
whilst his dark intellectual qualities of 
Machiavelian dissimulation, profound 
hypocrisy, and perfidy which knew no 
touch of remorse, were admirably cal- 
culated to sustain any ground which 
he might win from the simple-hearted 
people with whom he had to deal— 
and from the frank carelessness of his 
unconscious competitor. 

At the very outset of his treacherous 
career, Zebeh-Dorchi was sagacious 
enough to perceive that nothing could 
be gained by open declaration of hos- 
tility to the reigning prince : the choice 
had been a deliberate act on the part 
of Russia, and Elizabeth Petrowna 
was not the person to recall her own 
favours with levity or upon slight 
grounds. Openly, therefore, to have 
declared his enmity towards his rela- 
tive on the throne, could have had no 
effect but that of arming suspicions 
against his own ulterior purposes in a 
quarter where it was most essential to 
his interest that, for the present, all 
suspicion should be hoodwinked. Ac- 
cordingly, after much meditation, the 
course he took for opening his snares 
was this:—He raised a rumour that his 
own life was in danger from the plots 
of several Satssang (that is, Kalmuck 
nobles), who were leagued together, 
under an oath, to assassinate him; 
and immediately after, assuming a 
well-counterfeited alarm, he fled to 
Tcherkask, followed by sixty-five tents. 
From this place he kept up a corres- 
pondence with the Imperial Court ; 
and, by way of soliciting his cause 
more effectually, he soon repaired in 
person to St Petersburg. Once ad- 
mitted to personal conferences with 
the Cabinet, he found no difficulty in 
winning over the Russian counsels to 
a concurrence with some of his politi- 
cal views, and thus covertly introduc- 
ing the point of that wedge which was 
finally to accomplish his purposes. In 
particular, he persuaded the Russian 
Government to make a very important 
alteration in the constitution of the 
Kalmuck State Council, which in ef- 
fect reorganized the whole political 
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condition of the state, and disturbed 
the balance of power as previously 
adjusted. Of this Council—in the 
Kalmuck language called Sarga— 
there were eight members, called Sar- 
gatchi ; and hitherto it had been the 
custom that these eight members 
should be entirely subordinate to the 
Khan ; holding, in fact, the ministe- 
rial character of secretaries and assist- 
ants, but in no respect ranking as co~ 
ordinate authorities. That had pro- 
duced some inconveniences in former 
reigns; and it was easy for Zebek. 
Dorchi to point the jealousy of the 
Russian Court to others more serious 
which might arise in future cireum- 
stances of war or other contingencies, 
It was resolved, therefore, to place the 
Sargatchi henceforwards on a footing 
of perfect independence, and therefore 
(as regarded responsibility) on a foot- 
ing of equality with the Khan. Their 
independence, however, had respect 
only to their own sovereign; for to- 
wards Russia they were placed in a 
new attitude of direct duty and ac- 
countability, by the creation in ‘their 
favour of small pensions (300 roubles 
a-year), which, however, toa Kalmuck 
of that day were more considerable 
than might be supposed, and had a 
further value as marks of honorary 
distinction emanating from a great 
Empress. Thus far the purposes of 
Zebeh-Dorchi were served effectually 
for the moment: but, apparently, it 
was only for the moment; since, in 
the further developement of his plots, 
this very dependency upon Russian 
influence would be the most serious 
obstacle in his way. There was, how- 
ever, another point carried which out- 
weighed all inferior considerations, as 
it gave him a power of setting aside 
discretionally whatsoever should arise 
to disturb his plots: he was himself 
appointed President and Controller of 
the Sargatchit. The Russian Court 
had been aware of his high pretensions 
by birth, and hoped by this promotion 
to satisfy the ambition which, in some: 
degree, was acknowledged to be a rea- 
sonable passion for any man occupy- 
ing his situation. 

Having thus completely blindfolded 
the Cabinet of Russia, Zebeh-Dorchi 
proceeded in his new character to ful- 
fil his political mission with the Khan 
of the Kalmucks. So artfully did he 

repare the road for his favourable 
reception at the court of this Prince, 
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that he was at once and universally 
welcomed as a public benefactor. The 
pensions of the counsellors were so 
much additional wealth poured into 
the Tartar exchequer ; as to the ties 
of dependency thus created, experience 
had not yet enlightened these simple 
tribes as to that result. And that he 
himself should be the chief of these 
mercenary counsellors, was so far from 
being charged upon Zebdek as any of- 
fence or any ground of suspicion, that 
his relative the Khan returned him 
hearty thanks for his services, under 
the belief that he could have accepted 
this appointment only with a view to 
keep out other and more unwelcome 
pretenders, who would not have had 
the same motives of consanguinity or 
friendship for executing its duties in 
a spirit of kindness to the Kal- 
mucks. The first use which he made 
of his new functions about the Khan’s 
person wastoattack the Court of Russia, 
by a romantic villany not easy to be 
credited, for those very acts of inter- 
ference with the council which he him- 
self had prompted. This was a dan- 
gerous step: but it was indispensable 
to his further advance upon the gloomy 
path which he had traced out for him- 
self. A triple vengeance was what he 
meditated—1. upon the Russian Cabi- 
net for having undervalued his own 
pretensions to the throne—2. upon his 
amiable rival for having supplanted 
him—and 3. upon all those of the nobi- 
lity who had manifested their sense of 
his weakness by their neglect, or their 
sense of his perfidious character by 
their suspicions. Here was a colossal 
outline of wickedness ; and by one in 
his situation feeble (as it might seem) 
for the accomplishment of its humblest 
parts, how was the total edifice to be 
reared in its comprehensive grandeur ? 
He, a worm as he was, could he ven- 
ture to assail the mighty behemoth of 
Muscovy, the potentate who counted 
three hundred languages around the 
footsteps of his throne, and from whose 
** lion ramp” recoiled alike ** baptized 
and infidel’’"—Christendom on the one 
side, strong by her intellect and her 
organization, and the “ Barbaric East” 
on the other, with her unnumbered 
numbers? The match was a mon- 
strous one; but in its very monstro- 
sity there lay this germ of encou- 
ragement, that it could not be sus- 
pected. The very hopelessness of the 
scheme grounded his hope, and he re- 
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solved to execute a vengeance which 
should involve, as it were, in the unity 
of a well-laid tragic fable, all whom 
he judged to be his enemies. That 
vengeance lay in detaching from the 
Russian empire the whole Kalmuck 
nation, and breaking up that system 
of intercourse which had thus far been 
beneficial to both. This last was a 
consideration which moved him but 
little. True it was that Russia to 
the Kalmucks had secured lands and 
extensive pasturage ; true it was that 
the Kalmucks reciprocally to Russia 
had furnished a powerful cavalry. 
But the latter loss would be part of 
his triumph, and the former might be 
more than compensated in other cli- 
mates under other sovereigns. Here 
was a scheme which, in its final ac- 
complishment, would avenge him bit- 
terly on the Czarina, and in the course 
of its accomplishment might furnish 
him with ample occasions for remo- 
ving his other enemies. It may be 
readily supposed indeed that he, who 
could deliberately raise his eyes to the 
Russian autocrat as an antagonist in 
single duel with himself, was not like- 
ly to feel much anxiety about Kal- 
muck enemies of whatever rank. He 
took his resolution, therefore, sternly 
and irrevocably to effect this astonish- 
ing translation of an ancient people 
across the pathless deserts of Central 
Asia, intersected continually by rapid 
rivers, rarely furnished with bridges, 
and of which the fords were known 
only to those who might think it for 
their interest to conceal them, through 
many nations inhospitable or hostile ; 
frost and snow around them (from the 
necessity of commencing their flight 
in winter), famine in their front, and 
the sabre, or even the artillery of an 
offended and mighty empress, hanging 
upon their rear for thousands of miles. 
But what was to be their final mark, 
the port of shelter after so fearful a 
course of wandering? Two things 
were evident: it must be some power 
at a great distance from Russia, so as 
to make return even in that view hope- 
less ; and it must be a power of suffi- 
cient rank to ensure them protection 
from any hostile efforts on the part of 
the Czarina for reclaiming them, or 
for chastising their revolt. Both con- 


ditions were united obviously in the 
person of Kien Long, the reigning 
Emperor of China, who was farther 
recommended to them by his respect 
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for the head of their religion. To 
China, therefore, and as their first 
rendezvous to the shadow of the great 
Chinese Wall, it was settled by Zebek 
that they should direct their flight. 
Next came the question of time ; 
when should the flight commence :— 
and finally, the more delicate question 
as to the choice of accomplices. To 
extend the knowledge of the conspi- 
racy too far, was to insure its betrayal 
to the Russian Government. Yet at 
some stage of the preparations it was 
evident that a very extensive confi- 
dence must be made, because in no 
other way could the mass of the Kal- 
muck population be persuaded to fur- 
nish their families with the requisite 
equipments for so long a migration. 
This critical step, however, it was re- 
solved to defer up to the latest possible 
moment, and, at all events, to make 
no general communication on the sub- 
ject until the time of departure should 
be definitively settled. In the mean- 
time, Zebek admitted only three per- 
sons to his confidence ; of whom Ou- 
bacha, the reigning prince, was al- 
most necessarily one; but him, from 
his yielding and somewhat feeble cha- 
racter, he viewed rather in the light 
of a tool than as one of his active ac- 
complices. Those whom (if any body) 
he admitted to an unreserved partici- 
pation in his counsels, were two only, 
the great Lama among the Kalmucks, 
and his own father-in-law, Erempel, a 
ruling prince of some tribe in the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian ‘sea, 
recommended to his favour not so 
much by any strength of talent cor- 
responding to the occasion, as by his 
blind devotion to himself, and his pas- 
sionate anxiety to promote the eleva- 
tion of his daughter and his son-in- 
law to the throne of a sovereign prince. 
A titular prince Zebehk already was: 
but this dignity, without the substan- 
tial accompaniment of a sceptre, seem- 
ed but an empty sound to both of these 
ambitious rebels. The other accom- 


plice, whose name was Loosang- - 


Dchaltzan,. and whose rank was that 
of Lama, or Kalmuck pontiff, was a 
person of far more distinguished pre- 
tensions ; he had something of the 
same gloomy and terrific pride which 
marked the character of Zebek him- 
self, manifesting also the same energy, 
accompanied by the same unfaitering 
cruelty, and a natural facility of dissi- 
‘mulation even more profound. It was 
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by this man that the other question 
was settled as to the time for giving 
effect to their designs. His own 
pontifical character had suggested 
to him, that in order to strengthen 
their influence with the vast mob 
of simple-minded men whom they 
were to lead into a howling wilderness, 
after persuading them to lay desolate 
their own ancient hearths, it was in- 
dispensable that they should be able, 
in cases of extremity, to plead the ex- 
press sanction of God for their entire 
enterprise. This could only be done 
by addressing themselves to the great 
head of their religion, the Dalai-Lama 
of Tibet. Him they easily persuaded 
to countenance their schemes: and an 
oracle was delivered solemnly at Ti- 
bet, to the effect that no ultimate pro- 
sperity would attend this great Exo- 
dus unless it were pursued through the 
years of the ¢iyer and the hare. Now, 
the Kalmuck custom is to distinguish 
their years by attaching to each a de- 
nomination taken from one of twelve 
animals, the exact order of succession 
being absolutely fixed, so that the cycle 
revolves of course through a period of 
a dozen years. Consequently, if the 
approaching year of the tiger were suf- 
fered to escape them, in that case the 
expedition must be delayed for twelve 
years more, within which period, even 
were no other unfavourable changes to 
arise, it was pretty well foreseen that 
the Russian Government would take 
the most effectual means for bridling 
their vagrant propensities by a ring 
fence of forts or military posts ; to say 
nothing of the still readier plan for 
securing their fidelity (a plan already 
talked of in all quarters), by exacting _ 
a large body of hostages selected from 
the families of the most influential 
nobles. On these cogent considera- 
tions, it was solemnly determined that 
this terrific experiment should be made 
in the next year of the tiger, which 
happened to fall upon the Christian 
year 1771. With respect to the month, 
there was, unhappily for the Kalmucks, 
even less latitude allowed to their 
choice than with respect to the year. 
It was absolutely necessary, or it was 
thought so, that the different divisions 
of the nation, which pastured their 
flocks on both banks of the Wolga, 
should have the means of effeciing an 
instantaneous junction; because the 
danger of being intercepted by flying 
columns of the Imperial armies was 
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recisely the greatest at the outset, 
ow, from the want of bridges, or suf- 
ficient river craft for transporting so 
vast a body of men, the sole means 
which could be depended upon (espe- 
cially where so many women, children, 
and camels were concerned), was ice : 
and this, in a state of sufficient firm- 
ness, could not be absolutely counted 
open before the month of January. 
ence it happened that this astonish- 
ing Exodus of a whole nation, before 
so much as a whisper of the design had 
begun tocirculate amongst those whom 
it most interested, before it was even 
suspected-that any man’s wishes point- 
ed in that direction, had been defini- 
tively appointed for January of the 
year 1771. And almost up to the 
Christmas of 1770, the poor simple 
Kalmuck herdsmen and their families 
were going nightly to their peaceful 
beds without even dreaming that the 
Jiat had already gone forth trom their 
rulers which consigned those quiet 
abodes, together with the peace and 
comfort which reigned within them, to 
a withering desolation, now close at 
hand. 

Mean-time war raged on a great 
scale between Russia and the Sultan. 
And, until the time arrived for throw- 
ing off their vassalage, it was neces- 
sary that Oubacha should contribute 
his usual contingent.of martial aid. 
Nay, it had unfortunately become pru- 
dent that he should contribute much 
more than his usual aid. Human ex- 
perience gives ample evidence that in 
some mysterious and unaccountable 
Way no great design is ever agitated, 
no matter how few or how faithful may 
be the participators, but that some 

resentiment—some dim misgiving— 
is kindled amongst those whom it is 
chiefly important to blind. And, how- 
ever it might have happened, certain 
it is, that already, when as yet no syl- 
lable of the conspiracy had been 
breathed to any man whose very ex- 
istence was not staked upon its con- 
cealment, nevertheless, some vague 
and uneasy jealousy had arisen in the 
Russian Cabinet as to the future 
schemes of the Kalmuck Khan: and 
very probable it is—that, but for the 
war then.raging, and the consequent 
prudence of conciliating a very import- 
ant vassal, or, at least, of abstaining 
from what would powerfully alienate 
him, even at that moment such mea- 
sures would have been adopted as must 
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for ever have intercepted the Kalmuck 
schemes. Slight as were the jealousies 
of the Imperial Court, they had not 
escaped the Machiavelian eyes of Ze. 
bek and the Lama. And under their 
guidance, Oubacha, bending to the 
circumstances of the moment, and 
meeting the jealousy of the Russian 
Court with a policy corresponding to 
their own, strove by unusual zeal to 
efface the Czarina’s unfavourable im- 

ressions. He enlarged the scale of 

is contributions; and that so prodi- 
giously, that he absolutely carried 
to headquarters a force of 35,000 ca- 
valry fully equipped; some go fur- 
ther, and rate the amount beyond 
40,000: but the smaller estimate is, at 
all events, within the truth. 

With this magnificent array of ca- 
valry, heavy as well as light, the Khan 
went into the field under great expec- 
tations; and these he more than rea- 
lized. Having the good fortune to be 
concerned with so ill-organized and 
disorderly a description of force as 
that which at all times composed the 
bulk of a Turkish army, he. carried 
victory along with his banners ; gained 
many partial successes ; and at last, in 
a pitched battle, overthrew the Turk- 
ish force opposed to him with a loss of 
5000 men left upon the field. 

These splendid achievements seemed 
likely to operate in various ways against 
the impending revolt. Oubacha had 
now a strong motive, in the martial 
glory acquired, for continuing his con- 
nexion with the empire in whose ser- 
vice he had won it, and by whom only 
it could be fully appreciated. He was 
now a great marshal of a great empire, 
one of the Paladins around the impe- 
rial throne; in China he would be no- 
body, or (worse than that) a mendi- 
cant-alien, prostrate at the feet, and so- 
liciting the precarious alms of a prince 
with whom he had no connexion. Be- 
sides, it might reasonably be expected 
that the Czarina, grateful for the really 
efficient aid given by the Tartar prince, 
would confer upon him such eminent 
rewards as might be sufficient toanchor 
his hopes upon Russia, and to wean 
him from every possible seduction. 
These were the obvious suggestions of 
prudence and good sense to every man 
who stood neutral in the ease. But 
they were disappointed. The Czarina 
knew her obligations to the Khan, but 
shedidnotacknowledgethem. Where- 


fore? That is a mystery, perhaps 
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never to be explained. So it was, 
however. The Khan went unho- 
noured; no uhase ever proclaimed his 
merits; and, perhaps, had he even 
been abundantly recompensed by Rus- 
sia, there were others who would have 
defeated these tendencies to reconcili- 
ation. Erempel, Zebek, and Loosang 
the Lama, were pledged life-deep to 
prevent any accommodation ; and their 
efforts were unfortunately seconded by 
those of their deadliest enemies. In 
the Russian Court there were at that 
time some great nobles pre-occupied 
with feelings of hatred and blind ma- 
lice towards the Kalmucks, quite as 
strong as eny which the Kalmucks 
could harbour towards Russia, and 
not, perhaps, so well-founded. Just 
as much as the Kalmucks hated the 
Russian yoke, their galling assump- 
tion of authority, the marked air of 
disdain, as towards a nation of ugly, 
stupid, and filthy barbarians, which 
too generally marked the Russian 
bearing and language; but above all, 
the insolent contempt, or even out- 
rages which the Russian governors 
or great military commandants tole- 
rated in their followers towards the 
barbarous religion and superstitious 
mummeries of the Kalmuck priest- 
hood—precisely in that extent did the 
ferocity of the Russian resentment, 
and their wrath at seeing the trampled 
worm turn or attempt a feeble retalia- 
tion, re-act upon the unfortunate Kal- 
mucks. At this crisis it is probable 
that envy and wounded pride, upon wit- 
nessing the splendid victories of Ou- 
bacha and Momotbacha over the Turks 
and Bashkirs, contributed strength to 
the Russian irritation. And it must 
have been through the intrigues of 
those nobles about her person, who 
chiefly smarted under these feelings, 
that the Czarina could ever have lent 
herself to the unwise and ungrateful 
policy pursued at this critical period 
towards the Kalmuck Khan. That 
Czarina was no longer Elizabeth Pe- 
trowna, it was Catherine the Second— 
a princess who did not often err so in- 
juriously (injuriously for herself as 
much as for others) in the measures 
of her government. She had soon 


ample reason for repenting of her false 
policy. Mean-time, how much it must 

ave co-operated with the other mo- 
tives previously acting upon Oubacha 
in sustaining his determination to re- 
volt; and how powerfully it must have 
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assisted the efforts of all the Tartar 
chieftains in preparing the minds of 
their people to fev! the necessity of 
this difficult enterprise, by arming 
their pride and their suspicions against 
the Russian Government, through the 
keenness of their sympathy with the 
wrongs of their insulted prince, may 
be readily imagined. It isa fact, and 
it has been confessed by candid Rus- 
sians themselves, when treating of this 
vy dismemberment, that the con- 
uct of the Russian Cabinet through- 
out the period of suspense and during 
the crisis of hesitation in the Kalmuck 
Council, was exuctly such as was most 
desirable for the purposes of the con- 
spirators ; it was such, in fact, as to 
set the seal to all their machinations, 
by supplying distinct evidences and 
official vouchers for what could other. 
wise have been at the most matters of 
doubtful suspicion and indirect pre- 
sumption. 
Nevertheless, in the face of all these 
arguments, and even allowing their 
weight so far as not at all to deny the 
injustice or the impolicy of the Impe- 
rial Ministers, it is contended by many 
persons who have reviewed the affair 
with a command of all the documents 
bearing on the case, more especially 
the letters or minutes of Council sub- 
sequently discovered, in the hand- 
writing of Zebek-Dorchi, and the im. 
portant evidence of the Russian cap- 
tive Weseloff, who was carried off by 
the Kalmucks in their flight, that be- 
yond all doubt Oubacha was power- 
less for any purpose of impeding or 
even of delaying the revolt. He him- 
self, indeed, was under religious obli- 
gations of the most terrific solemnity 
never to flinch from the enterprise, or 
even to slacken in his zeal: for Ze- 
bek-Dorchi, distrusting the firmness of 
his resolution under any unusual pres- 
sure of alarm or difficulty, had, in the 
very earliest stage of the conspiracy, 
availed himself of the Khan's well- 
known superstition to engage him, by 
means of previous concert with the 
priests and their head the Lama, in 
some dark and mysterious rites of 
consecration, terminating in oaths un- 
der such terrific sanctions as no Kal- 
muck would have courage to violate. 
As far, therefore, as regarded the per- 
sonal share of the Khan in what was 
to come, Zebeh was entirely at his 
ease: he knew him to be so deeply 
pledged by religious terrors to the 
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prosecution of the conspiracy, that no 
honours within the Czarina’s gift could 
have possibly shaken his adhesion: 
and then, as to threats from the same 
quarter, he knew him to be sealed 
against those fears by others of a 
gloomier character, and better adapted 
to his peculiar temperament. For 
Oubacha was a brave man as respect- 
ed all bodily enemies or the dangers 
of human warfare, but was as sensitive 
and as timid as the most superstitious 
of old women in facing the frowns of 
a priest, or under the vague anticipa- 
tions of ghostly retributions. But, 
had it been otherwise, and had there 
been any reason to apprehend an un- 
steady demeanour on the part of this 
Prince at the approach of the critical 
moment, such were the changes al- 
ready effected in the state of their do- 
mestic politics amongst the Tartars by 
the undermining arts of Zebek-Dor- 
chi and his ally the Lama, that very 
little importance would have attached 
to that doubt. All power was now 
effectually lodged in the hands of Ze- 
bek-Dorchi. He was the true and 
absolute wielder of the Kalmuck scep- 
tre: all measures of importance were 
submitted to his discretion: and no- 
thing was finally resolved but under 
his dictation. This result he had brought 
about in a year or two by means suf- 
ficiently simple ; first of all by avail- 
ing himself of the prejudice in his fa- 
vour, so largely diffused amongst the 
lowest of the Kalmucks, that his own 
title to the throne, in quality of great 
grandson in a direct line from Ajouka 
the most illustrious of all the Kalmuck 
Khans, stood upon a better basis than 
that of Oubacha, who derived from a 
collateral branch: secondly, with re- 
spect to that sole advantage which 
Oubacha possessed above himself in 
the ratification of his title, by improv- 
ing this difference between their situa- 
tions to the disadvantage of his com- 
petitor, as one who had not scrupled 
to accept that triumph from an alien 
power at the price of his independ- 
ence, which he himself (as he would 
have it understood) disdained to court: 
thirdly, by his own talents and address, 
coupled with the ferocious energy of 
his moral character: fourthly—and 
perhaps in an equal degree,—by the 
criminal facility and good-nature of 
Oubacha: finally (which is remark- 
able enough, as illustrating the charac- 
ter of the man), by that very new mo- 
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delling of the Sarga or Privy Council 
which he had used as a principal topic 
of abuse and malicious insinuation 
against the Russian Government, 
whilst in reality he first had suggested 
the alteration to the Empress, and he 
chiefly appropriated the political ad- 
vantages which it was fitted to yield. 
For, as he was himself appointed the 
chief of the Sargatchi, and as the pen- 
sions to the inferior Sargatchi passed 
through his hands, whilst in effect 
they owed their appointments to his 
nomination—it may be easily supposed 
that whatever power existed in the 
state capable of controlling the Khan, 
being held by the Sarga under its 
new organization, and this body being 
completely under his influence, the 
final result was to throw all the func- 
tions of the state, whether nominally 
in the Prince or in the Council, sub- 
stantially into the hands of this one 
man: whilst, at the same time, from 
the strict league which he maintained 
with the Lama, all the thunders of the 
spiritual power were always ready to 
come in aid of the magistrate, or to 
supply his incapacity in cases which 
he could not reach. 

But the time was now rapidly ap- 
proaching for the mighty experiment. 
The day was drawing near on which 
the signal was to be given for raising 
the standard of revolt, and by a com. 
bined movement on both sides of the 
Wolga for spreading the smoke of one 
vast conflagration, that should wrap in 
a common blaze their own huts and 
the stately cities of their enemies, over 
the breadth and length of those great 
provinces in which their flocks were 
dispersed. The year of the tiger was 
now within one little month of its com- 
mencement ; the fifth morning of that 
year was fixed for the fatal day when 
the fortunes and happiness of a whole 
nation were to be put upon the hazard 
of a dicer’s throw ; and as yet that 
nation was in profound ignorance of 
the whole plan. The Khan, such was 
the kindness of his nature, could not 
bring himself to make the revelation 
so urgently required. It was clear, 
however, that this could not be delay- 
ed ; and Zebek-Dorchi took the task 
willingly upon himself. But where 
or how should this notification be 
made, so as to exclude Russian hear- 
ers? After some deliberation, the fol- 
lowing plan was adopted :—Couriers, 
it was contrived, should arrive in fu- 
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rious haste, one upon the heels of an- 
other, reporting a ‘sudden inroad of 
the Kirghises and Bashkirs upon the 
Kalmuck lands, at a point distant 
about 120 miles. Thither all the Kal- 
muck families, according to immemo- 
rial custom, were required to send a 
separate representative ; and there ac- 
cordingly, within three days, all ap- 
peared. The distance, the solitary 
ground appointed for the rendezvous, 
the rapidity of the march, all tended 
to make it almost certain that no Rus- 
sian could be present. Zebeh-Dorchi 
then came forward. He did not waste 
many words upon rhetoric. He un- 
furled an immense sheet of parchment, 
visible from the uttermost distance at 
which any of this vast crowd could 
stand ; the total number amounted to 
80,000; all saw, and many heard. 
They were told of the oppressions of 
Russia ; of her pride and haughty dis- 
dain evidenced towards them by a 
thousand acts; of her contempt for 
their religion ; of her determination to 
reduce them to absolute slavery ; of 
the preliminary measures she had al- 
ready taken by erecting forts upon 
many of the great rivers in their 
neighbourhood ; of the ulterior inten- 
tions she thus announced to circum- 
scribe their pastoral lands, until they 
would all be obliged to renounce their 
flocks, and to collect in towns like 
Sarepta, there to pursue mechanical 
and servile trades of shoemaker, tailor, 
and weaver, such as the freeborn Tar- 
tar had always disdained. “ Then 
again,’ said the subtle prince, “ she 
increases her military levies upon our 
population every year; we pour out 
our blood as young men in her de- 
fence, or more often in support of her 
insolent aggressions ; and as old men, 
we reap nothing from our sufferings, 
nor benefit by our survivorship where 
so many are sacrificed.” At this point 
of his harangue, Zebek produced seve- 
ral papers (forged, as it is generally 
believed, by himself and the Lama), 
containing projects of the Russian 
court for a general transfer of the el- 
dest sons, taken en masse from the 
greatest Kalmuck families, to the Im- 
perial court. ‘ Now let this be once 
accomplished,” he argued, “ and there 
is an end of all useful resistance from 
that day forwards. Petitions we might 
make, or even remonstrances ; as men 
of words we might play a bold part; 
but for deeds, for that sort of language 
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by which our ancestors were used to 
speak—holding us by such a chain, 
Russia would make a jest of our 
wishes, knowing full well that we 
should not dare to make any effectual 
movement.” 

Having thus sufficiently roused the 
angry passions of his vast audience, 
and having alarmed their fears by this 
pretended scheme against their first- 
born (an artifice which was indispen- 
sable to his purpose, because it met 
beforehand every form of amendment 
to his proposal coming from the more 
moderate nobles, who would not other- 
wise have failed to insist upon trying 
the effect of bold addresses to the 
Empress, before resorting to any des- 
perateextremity), Zebek- Dorchi open- 
ed his scheme of revolt, and, if so, of 
instant revolt ; since any preparations 
reported at St Petersburg would be 
a signal for the armies of Russia to 
cross into such positions from all parts 
of Asia as would effectually intercept 
their march. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that, with all his audacity and 
his reliance upon the momentary ex- 
citement of the Kalmucks, the subtle 
prince did not venture, at this stage of 
his seduction, to make so startling a 
proposal as that of a flight to China. 
All that he held out for the present 
was a rapid march to the Temba or 
some other great river, which they 
were to cross, and to take up a strong 
position on the further bank, from 
which, as from a post of conscious se- 
curity, they could hold a bolder lan- 
guage to the Czarina, and one which 
would have a better chance of winning 
a favourable audience. 

These things, in the irritated condi- 
tion of the simple Tartars, passed by 
acclamation ; and all returned home- 
wards to push forward with the most 
furious speed the preparations for their 
awful undertaking. Rapid and ener- 
getic these of necessity were ; and in 
that degree they became noticeable 
and manifest to the Russians who hap- 
pened to be intermingled with the dif- 
ferent hordes either on commercial er- 
rands, or as agents officially from the 
Russian Government, some in a finan- 
cial, others in a diplomatic character. 

Amongst these last (indeed at the 
head of them) was a Russian of some 
distinction, by name Kichinskoi, a 
man memorable for his vanity, and 
memorable also as one of the many 
victims to the Tartar revolution. This 
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Kichinskoi had been sent by the Em- 
press as her envoy to overlook the 
conduct of the Kalmucks; he was 
styled the Grand Pristaw, or Great 
Commissioner, and was universally 
knownamongst the Tartar tribes by this 
title. His mixed character of ambas- 
sador and of political surveillant, com- 
bined with the dependent state of the 
“Kalmucks, gave him a real weight in 
the Tartar councils, and might have 
given him a far greater, had not his 
outrageous self-conceit, and his arro- 
gant confidence in his own authority 
as due chiefly to his personal qualities 
for command, led him into such harsh 
displays of power, and menaces so 
odious to the Tartar pride, as very 
soon made him an object of their pro- 
foundest malice. He had publicly in- 
sulted the Khan; and upon making a 
communication to him to the effect 
that some reports began to circulate, 
and even to reach the Empress, of a 
design in agitation to fly from the Im- 
perial dominions, he had ventured to 
say, “ But this you dare not attempt ; 
I laugh at such rumours; yes, Khan, 
I laugh at them to the Empress; for 
ou are a chained bear, and that you 
now.” ‘The Khan turned away on 
his heel with marked disdain ; and the 
Pristaw, foaming at the mouth, conti- 
nued to utter, amongst those of the 
Khan’s attendants who staid behind, to 
catch his real sentiments in a moment 
of unguarded passion, all that the 
blindest frenzy of rage could suggest 
to the most presumptuous of fools. It 
was now ascertained that suspicions 
had arisen; but at the same time it 
was ascertained that the Pristaw spoke 
no more than the truth in represent- 
ing himself to have discredited these 
suspicions.. The fact was, that the 
mere infatuation of vanity made him 
believe that nothing could go on un- 
detected by his all-piercing sagacity, 
and that no rebellion could prosper 
when rebuked by his commanding pre- 
sence. .The Tartars, therefore, pur- 
sued their preparations, confiding in 
the obstinate blindness of the Grand 
Pristaw as in their perfect safeguard ; 
and such it proved—to his own ruin 
as well as that of-myriads beside. 
Christmas arrived; and, a little 
before that time, courier upon courier 
came dropping in, one upon the very 
heels of another, to St Petersburg, 
assuring the Czarina that beyond al] 
doubt the Kalmucks were in the very 
crisis of departure. These despatch- 
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es came from the Governor of Astra- 
chan, and copies were instantly for. 
warded to Kichinskoi. Now, it hap. 
pened, that between this governor—a 
Russian named Beketoff—and the 
Pristaw had been an ancient feud. 
The very name of Beketoff inflamed 
his resentment ; and no sooner did he 
see that hated name attached to the 
despatch than he felt himself confirm. 
ed in his former views with tenfold 
bigotry, and wrote instantly, in terms 
of the most pointed ridicule, against 
the new alarmist, pledging his own 
head upon the visionariness of his 
alarms. Beketoff, however, was not 
to be put down by a few hard words, 


‘or by ridicule: he persisted in his 


statements: the Russian Ministry 
were confounded by the obstinacy of 
the disputants ; and some were begin- 
ning even to treat the Governor of 
Astrachan as a bore, and as the dupe 
of his own nervous terrors, when the 
memorable day arrived, the fatal 5th 
of January, which for ever terminated 
the dispute, and put a seal upon the 
earthly hopes and fortunes of unnum- 
bered myriads. The Governor of 
Astrachan was the first to hear the 
news. Stung by the mixed furies of 
jealousy, of triumphant vengeance, 
and of anxious ambition, he sprang 
into his sledge, and, at the rate of 300 
miles a-day, pursued his route to St 
Petersburg,—rushed into the Imperial 
presence,—announced the total realiza- 
tion of his worst predictions,—and up- 
on the confirmation of this intelligence 
by subsequent despatches from many 
different posts on the Wolga, he re- 
ceived an imperial commission to 
seize the person of his deluded enemy, 
and to keep him in strict captivity. 
These orders were eagerly fulfilled, 
and the unfortunate Kichinskoi soon 
afterwards expired of grief and morti- 
fication in the gloomy solitude of a 
dungeon—a victim to his own im- 
measurable vanity, and the blinding 
self-delusions of a presumption that 
refused all warning. 

The Governor of Astrachan had 
been but too faithful a prophet. Per- 
haps even he was surprised at the 
suddenness with which the verification 
followed his reports.. Precisely on 
the 5th of- January, the day so so- 
lemnly. appointed under religious 
sanctions by the Lama, the Kalmucks 
on the east bank of the Wolga were 
seen at the earliest dawn of day as- 
sembling by troops and squadrons, 
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and in the tumultuous movement of 
some great morning of battle. Tens 
of thousands continued moving off 
the ground at every half-hour’s inter- 
val. Women and children, to the 
amount of two hundred thousand and 
upwards, were placed upon waggons, 
or upon eamels, and drew off by 
masses of twenty thousand at once— 
placed under suitable escorts, and 
continually swelled in numbers by 
other outlying bodies of the horde who 
kept falling in at various distances 
upon the first and second day’s march. 
From sixty to eighty thousand of 
those who were the best mounted 
staid behind the rest of the tribes, 
with purposes of devastation and 
plunder more violent than prudence 
justified, or the amiable character of 
the Khan could be supposed to ap- 
prove. But in this, as in other in- 
stances, he was completely overruled 
by the malignant counsels of Zebek- 
Dorchi. The first tempest of the 
desolating fury of the Tartars dis- 
charged itself upon their own habita- 
tions. But this, as cutting off all in- 
firm looking backward from the hard- 
ships of their march, had been thought 
so necessary a measure by all the 
chieftains, that even Oubacha himself 
was the first to authorize the act b 
his own example. He seized a tore 
previously prepared with materials the 
most durable as well as combustible, 
and steadily applied it to the timbers 
of his own palace. Nothing was 
saved from the general wreck except 
the portable part of the domestic 
utensils, and that part of the wood- 
work which could be applied to the 
manufacture of the long Tartar lan- 
ces. This chapter in their memora- 
ble day’s work being finished, and the 
whole of their villages throughout a 
district of ten thousand square miles 
in one simultaneous blaze, the Tartars 
waited for further orders, 

These, it was intended, should have 
taken a character of valedictory ven- 
geance, and thus have left behind to 
the Czarina a. dreadful commentary 
upon the main motives of their flight. 
It was the purpose of Zebek-Dorchi 
that all the Russian towns, churches, 
and buildings of every description 
should be given up to pillage and de- 
struction, and such treatment applied 
to the defenceless inhabitants as 
might naturally be expected from a 
fierce people ainty i ted by the 
spectacle of their own outrages, and 
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by the bloody retaliations which they 
must necessarily have provoked. This 
= of the tragedy, however, was 

appily intereepted by a providential 
disappointment at the very crisis of 
departure. It has been mentioned al- 
ready that the motive for selecting the 
depth of winter as the season of flight 
(which otherwise was obviously the 
very worst possible) had been the im- 
possibility of effecting a junction suf- 
ficiently rapid with the tribes on the 
west of the Wolga, in the absence of 
bridges, unless by a natural bridge of 
ice. For this one advantage the 
Kalmuck leaders had consented to 
aggravate by a thousandfold the cala- 
mities inevitable to a rapid flight over 
boundless tracts of country with wo- 
men, children, and herds of cattle— 
for this one single advantage; and 
yet, after all, it was lost. The reason 
never has been explained satisfactori- 
ly, but the fact was such. Some 
have said that the signals were not 
properly concerted for marking the 
moment of absolute departure ; that 
is, for signifying whether the settled 
intention of the Eastern Kalmucks 
might not have been suddenly inter- 
rupted by adverse intelligence. Others 
have supposed that the ice might not 
be equally strong on both sides of the 
river, and might even be generally 
insecure for the treading of heavy 
and heavily-laden animals such as ca- 
mels. But the prevailing notion is, 
that some accidental movements on 
the 3d and 4th of January of Rus- 
sian troops in the neighbourhood 
of the Western Kalmucks, though 
really having no reference to them or 
their plans, had been construed into 
certain signs that all was discovered ; 
and that the prudence of the Western 
chieftains, who, from situation, had 
never been exposed to those intrigues 
by which Zebek-Dorchi had prae- 
tised upon the pride of the East- 


“ern tribes, now stepped in to save 


their people from ruin. Be the cause 
what it might, it is certain that the 
Western Kalmucks were in some way 

revented from forming the intended 
junction with their brethren of the op- 
posite bank ; and the result was, that 
at least one hundred thousand of these 
Tartars were left behind in Russia. 
This accident it was which saved their 
Russian neighbours universally from 
the desolation which else awaited 
them. One general massacre and 
conflagration would assuredly - have 
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surprised them, to the utter extermi- 
nation of their property, their houses, 
and themselves, had it not been for 
this disappointment. But the East- 
ern chieftains did not dare to put to 
hazard the safety of their brethren 
under the first impulse of the Czari- 
na’s vengeance for so dreadful a tra- 
gedy ; for as they were well aware of 
too many circumstances by which she 
might discover the concurrence of the 
Western people in the general scheme 
of revolt, they justly feared that she 
would thence infer their concurrence 
also in the bloody events which mark- 
ed its outset. 

Little did the Western Kalmucks 
guess what reasons they also had for 
gratitude on account of an interposi- 
tion so unexpected, and which at the 
moment they so generally deplored. 
Could they but have witnessed the 
thousandth part of the sufferings which 
overtook their Eastern brethren in the 
first month of their sad flight, they 
would have blessed Heaven for their 
own narrow escape; and yet these 
sufferings of the first month were but 
a prelude or foretaste comparatively 
slight of those which afterwards suc- 
ceeded. 

For now began to unroll the most 
awful series of calamities, and the 
most extensive, which is any where 
recorded to have visited the sons and 
daughters of men. It is possible that 
the sudden inroads of destroying na- 
tions, such as the Huns, or the Avars, 
or the Mongol Tartars, may have in- 
flicted misery as extensive; but there 
the misery and the desolation would 
be sudden—like the flight of volleying 
lightning. Those who were spared 
at first would generally be spared to 
the end; those who perished would 
perish instantly. It is possible that 
the French retreat from Moscow may 
have made some nearer approach to 
this calamity in duration, though still 


a feeble and miniature approach ; for - 


the French sufferings did not com- 
mence in good earnest until about one 
month from the time of leaving Mos- 
cow ; and though it is true that after- 
wards the vials of wrath were emptied 
upon the devoted army for six or se- 
ven weeks in succession, yet what is 
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that to this Kalmuck tragedy, which 
lasted for more than as many months? 
But the main feature of horror, by 
which the Tartar march was distin- 
guished from the French, lies in the 
accompaniment of women* and child- 
ren. There were both, it is true, 
with the French army, but so few as 
to bear no visible proportion to the 
total numbers concerned. The French, 
in short, were merely an army—a 
host of professional destroyers, whose 
regular trade was bloodshed, and 
whose regular element was danger 
and suffering. But the Tartars were 
a nation carrying along with them 
more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand women and children, utterly 
unequal, for the most part, to any 
contest with the calamities before 
them. The Children of Israel were 
in the same circumstances as to the 
accompaniment of their families ; but 
they were released from the pursuit 
of their enemies in a very early stage 
of their flight ; and their subsequent 
residence in the Desert was not a 
march, but a continued halt, and un- 
der a continued interposition of Hea- 
ven for their comfortable support. 
Earthquakes, again, however compre- 
hensive in their ravages, are shocks 
of a moment’s duration. A much 
nearer approach made to the wide 
range and the long duration of the 
Kalmuck tragedy may have been in a 
pestilence such as that which visited 
Athens in the Peloponnesian war, or 
London in the reign of Charles II. 
There also the martyrs were counted 
by myriads, and the period of the de- 
solation was counted by months. But, 
after all, the total amount of destruc- 
tion was on a smaller scale; and 
there was this feature of alleviation to 
the conscious pressure of the calami- 
ty—that the misery was withdrawn 
from public notice into private cham- 
bers and hospitals. The siege of Je- 
rusalem by Vespasian and his son, ta- 
ken in its entire circumstances, comes 
nearest of all—for breadth and depth 
of suffering, for duration, for the ex- 
asperation of the suffering from with- 
out by internal feuds, and, finally, for 
that last most appalling expression of 
the furnace-heat of the anguish in its 





* Singular it is, and not generally known, that Grecian women accompanied the 
Anabasis of the younger Cyrus and the subsequent Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
Xenophon affirms that there were “‘many” women in the Greek army—eAAal jicay 
Eraipas tv to ¢partiwals; and in a late stage of that trying expedition it is evident that 


women were amongst the survivors. 
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power to extinguish the natural affec- 
tions even of maternal love. But, 
after all, each case had circumstances 
of romantic misery peculiar to itself— 
circumstances without precedent, and 
(wherever human nature is ennobled 
by Christianity) it may be confident- 
ly hoped—never to be repeated. 

The first point to be reached, before 
any hope of repose could be encou- 
raged, was the river Jaik. This was 
not above 300 miles from the main 
point of departure on the Wolga; and 
if the march thither was to be a forced 
one; and a severe one, it was alleged on 
the other hand that the suffering would 
be the more brief and transient ; one 
summary exertion, not to be repeated, 
andall was achieved. Forced the march 
was, and severe beyond example : there 
the forewarning proved correct ; but 
the promised rest proved a mere phan- 
tom of the wilderness—a visionary 
rainbow, which fled before their hope- 
sick eyes, across these interminable 
solitudes, for seven months of hardship 
and calamity, without a pause. These 
sufferings, by their very nature, and 
the circumstances under which they 
arose, were (like the scenery of the 
Steppes) somewhat monotonous in 
their colouring and external features : 

what variety, however, there was, will 
be most naturally exhibited by tracing 
historically the successive stages of the 
general misery, exactly as it unfolded 
itself under the double agency of weak- 
ness still increasing from within, and 
hostile pressure from without. Viewed 
in this manner, under the real order of 
developement, it is remarkable that 
these sufferings of the Tartars, though 
under the moulding hands of accident, 
arrange themselves almost with a sceni- 
cal propriety. They seem combined, 
as with the skill of an artist; the in- 
tensity of the misery advancing regu- 
larly with the advances of the march, 
and the stages of the calamity corres- 
ponding to the stages of the route; so 
that, upon raising the curtain which 
veils the great catastrophe, we behold 
one vast climax of anguish, towering 
upwards by regular gradations, as if 
constructed artificially for a 
effect :—a result which might not have 
been surprising had it been reason- 
able to anticipate the same rate of 
speed, and even an accelerated rate, as 
prevailing through the later stages of 
the expedition. But it seemed, on the 
contrary, most reasonable to calculate 
upon a continual decrement in the 
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rate of motion according to the increas- 
ing distance from the headquarters of 
the pursuing enemy. This calcula- 
tion, however, was defeated by the 
extraordinary circumstance, that the 
Russian armies did not begin to close 
in very fiercely upon the Kalmucks 
until after they had accomplished a 
distance of full 2000 miles : 1000 miles 
further on the assaults became even 
more tumultuous and murderous: and 
already the great shadows of the Chi- 
nese Wall were dimly descried, when 
the frenzy and acharnement of the pur- 
suers, and the bloody desperation of 
the miserable fugitives had reached its 
uttermost extremity. Let us briefly 
rehearse the main stages of the misery, 
and trace the ascending steps of the 
tragedy, according to the great divi- 
sions of the route marked out by the 
central rivers of Asia. 

The first stage, we have already 
said, was from the Wolga to the Jaik ; 
the distance about 300 miles ; the time 
allowed seven days. For the first 
week, therefore, the rate of marching 
averaged about 43 English miles a-day. 
The weather was cold, but bracing ; 
and, at a more moderate pace, this part 
of the journey might have been ac- 
complished without: much distress by 
a people as hardy as the Kalmucks: 
as it was, the cattle suffered greatly 
from overdriving : milk began to fail 
even for the children: the sheep per- 
ished by wholesale: and the children 
themselves were saved only by the in- 
numerable camels. 

.The Cossacks, who dwelt upon the 
banks of the Jaik, were the first among 
the subjects of Russia to come into 
collision with the Kalmucks. Great 
was their surprise at the suddenness 
of the irruption, and great also their 
consternation : for, according to their 
settled custom, by far the greater part 
of their number was absent during the 
winter months at the fisheries upon the 
Caspian. Some who were liable to 
surprise at the most exposed points, 
fled in crowds to the fortress of Kou- 
lagina, which was immediately invest- 
ed, and summoned by Oubacha. He 
had, however, in his train only a few 
light pieces of artillery ; and the Rus- 
sian commandant at Koulagina, being 
aware of the hurried.circumstances in 
which the Khan was placed, and that 
he stood upon the very edge, as it 
were, of a renewed flight, felt encou- 
raged by these considerations to a 
more obstinate resistance than might 
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else have been advisable, with an enemy 
80 little disposed to observe the usages 
of. civilized warfare. The period of 
his anxiety was not long: on the fifth 
day of the siege, he descried from the 
walls a succession of Tartar couriers, 
mounted upon fleet Bactrian camels, 
crossing the vast plains around the 
fortress at a furious pace, and riding 
into the Kalmuck encampment at va- 
rious points. Great agitation appeared 
immediately to follow: orders were 
soon after despatched in all directions: 
and it became speedily known that 
upon a distant flank of the Kalmueck 
movement a bloody and exterminating 
battle had been fought the day before, 
in which one entire tribe of the Khan’s 
dependents, numbering not less than 
9000 fighting men, had perished to the 
last man. This was the ouloss, or 
clan, called Feka-Zechorr, between 
whom and the Cossacks there was a 
feud of ancient standing. In select- 
ing, therefore, the points of attack, on 
occasion of the present hasty inroad, 
the Cossack chiefs were naturally eager 
so to direct their efforts as to combine 
with the service of the Empress some 
gratification to their own party ha- 
treds: more especially as the present 
was likely to be their final opportunity 
for revenge if the .Kalmuck evasion 
should prosper. Having, therefore, 
concentrated as large a body of Cos- 
sack cavalry as cireumstances allowed, 
they attacked the hostile ouloss with 
a precipitation which denied to it all 
means for communicating with Ou- 
bacha ; for the necessity of command- 
ing an ample range of pasturage, to 
meet the necessities of their vast flocks 
and herds, had separated this ouloss 
from the Khan’s headquarters by an in- 
terval of 80 miles: and thus it was, and 
not from oversight, that it came to be 
thrown entirely upon its own resources. 
These had proved insufficient : retreat, 
from the exhausted state of their horses 
and camels, no less than from the pro- 
digious encumbrances of their live 
stock, was absolutely out of the ques: 
tion: quarter was disdained on the 
one- side, and would not have been 
granted on the other: and thus it had 
happened that the setting sun of that 
one day (the 13th from the first open- 
ing of the revolt) threw his parting 
rays upon the final agonies of an ancient 
duloss, stretched upon a bloody field, 
who on that day’s dawning had held 
a themselves an independent 
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Universal consternation was diffu- 
sed through the wide borders of the 
Khan’s encampment by this disastrous 
intelligence ; not so much on account 
of the numbers slain, or the total ex. 
tinction of a powerful ally, as because 
the position of the Cossack force was 
likely to put to hazard the future ad- 
vances of the Kalmucks, or at least to 
retard, and hold them in check, until 
the heavier columns of the Russian 
army should arrive upon their flanks. 
The siege of Koulagina was instantly 
raised ; and that signal, so fatal to the 
happiness of the women and their chil- 
dren, once again resounded through 
the tents—the signal for flight, and 
this time for a flight more rapid than 
ever. About 150 miles ahead of their 
present position, there arose a tract of 
hilly country, forming a sort of mar- 
gin to the vast sea-like expanse of 
champaign savannahs, steppes, and oe- 
casionally of sandy deserts, which 
stretched away on each side of this 
margin both eastwards and westwards. 
Pretty nearly in the centre of this 
hilly range lay a narrow defile, 
through which passed the nearest and 
the most practicable route to the river 
Torgai (the further bank of which 
river offered the next great station of 
security for a general halt). 
the more essential to gain this pass be- 
fore the Cossacks, inasmuch as not on- 
ly would the delay in foreing the pass 
give time to the Russian pursuing co- 
lumns for combining their attacks and 
for bringing up their artillery, but also 
because (even if all enemies in pursuit 
were thrown out of the question) it 
was held by those best acquainted with 
the diffieult and obscure geography of 
these pathless steppes—that the loss of 
this one narrow strait amongst the 
hills would have the effect of throwing 
them (as their only alternative in a 
case where so wide a sweep of pastur- 
age was required) upon a circuit of at 
least 500 miles extra; besides that, 
after all, this circuitous route would 
carry them to the Torgai at a point ill 
fitted for the passage of their heavy 
baggage. The defile in the hills, 
therefore, it was resolved to gain: and 
yet, unless they moved upon it with 
the velocity of light cavalry, there was 
little chance but it would be found 
pre-occupied by the Cossacks. They, 
it is true, had suffered greatly in the 
recent. sanguinary action with their 
enemies: but the excitement of victory, 
and the intense sympathy with their 
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unexampled triumph, had again swell- 
ed their ranks—and would probably 
act with the force of a vortex to draw 
in their simple countrymen from the 
Caspian. The question, therefore, of 
pre-occupation was reduced to a race. 
The Cossacks were marching upon an 
oblique line not above 50 miles longer 
than that which led to the same point 
from the Kalmuck headquarters be- 
fore Koulagina: and therefore without 
the most furious haste on the part of 
the Kalmucks, there was not a chance 
for them, burdened and “ trashed” * 
as they were, to anticipate so agile a 
light cavalry as the Cossacks in seizing 
this important pass. 

Dreadful were the feelings of the 
poor women on hearing this exposition 
of the case. For they easily under- 
stood that too capital an interest (the 
summa rerum) was now at stake to 
allow of any regard to :ninor interests, 
or what would be considered such in 
their present circumstances, The 
dreadful week already passed,—their 
inauguration in misery,—was yet fresh 
in their remembrance. The scars of 
suffering were impressed not only upon 
their memories, but upon their ver 
persons and the persons of their chil- 
dren. And they knew that where no 
speed had much chance of meeting the 
cravings of the chieftains, no test would 
be accepted, short of absolute exhaus- 
tion, that as much had been accom- 
plished as could be accomplished. 
Weseloff, the Russian captive, has re- 
corded the silent wretchedness with 
which the women and elder boys as- 
sisted in drawing the tent-ropes. On 
the 5th of January all had been ani- 
mation, and the joyousness of indefi- 
nite expectation: now, on the con- 
trary, a brief but bitter experience had 
taught them to take an amended cal- 
culation of what it was that lay before 
them. 

One whole day and far into the suc- 
ceeding night had the renewed flight 
continued: the sufferings had been 
greater than before: for the cold had 
been more intense: and many perished 
out ofthe living creatures throughevery 
class, except only the camels—whose 
powers of endurance seemed equally 
adapted to cold and to heat. The se- 
cond morning, however, brought an 
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alleviation to the distress. Snow had 
begun to fall: and though not deep 
at present, it was easily foreseen that 
it soon would be so; and that, as a 
halt would in that case become un- 
avoidable, no plan could be better than 
that of staying where they were: es- 
pecially as the same cause would check 
the advance of the Cossacks. Here 
then was the last interval of comfort 
which gleamed upon the unhappy na- 
tion during their whole migration. 
For ten days the snow continued to 
fall with little intermission. At the 
end of that time keen bright frosty 
weather succeeded: the drifting had 
ceased: in three days the smooth ex 
panse became firm enough to support 
thetreading ofthecamels: andthe flight 
was recommenced. But during the 
halt much domestic comfort had been 
enjoyed ; and for the last time univer- 
sal plenty. The cows and oxen had 
perished in such vast numbers on the 
previous marches, that an order was 
now issued to turn what remained to 
account by slaughtering the whole, 
and salting whatever part should be 
found to exceed the immediate con- 
sumption. This measure led to a 
scene of general banqueting and even 
of festivity amongst all who were not 
incapacitated for joyous emotions by 
distress of mind, by grief for the un- 
happy experience of the few last days, 
and by anxiety for the too gloomy 
future. Seventy thousand persons 
of all ages had already perished; ex- 
clusively of the many thousand allies 
who had been cut down by the Cos- 
sack sabre. And the losses in rever- 
sion were likely to be many more. 
For rumours began now to arrive from 
all quarters, by the mounted couriers 
whom the Khan had despatched to the 
rear and to each flank as well as in 
advance, that large masses of the Im- 
perial troops were converging from all 
parts of Central Asia to the fords of 
the river Torgai as the most conve- 
nient point for intercepting the flying 
tribes: and it was already well known 
that a powerful division was close in 
their rear, and was retarded only by 
the numerous artillery which had been 
judged necessary to support their ope- 
rations. New motives were thus daily 
arising for quickening the motions of 





“© Trashed :”—This is an expressive word used by Beaumont and Fletcher in their 
Bonduca, &c. to describe the case of a person retarded and embarrassed in flight, or in 


pursuit, by some encumbrance, whether thing or person, too valuable to be left behind. 
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the wretched Kalmucks, and for ex- 
hausting those who were previously 
but too much exhausted. 

It was not until the 2d day of Fe- 
bruary that the Khan's advanced guard 
came in sight of Ouchim, the defile 
among the hills of Mougaldchares, in 
which they anticipated so bloody an 
opposition from the Cossacks. A 
pretty large body of these light caval- 
ry had, in fact, pre-occupied the pass 
by some hours; but the Khan having 
two great advantages, namely, a strong 
body of infantry, who had been con. 
veyed by sections of five on about 200 
camels, and some pieces of light artil- 
lery which he had not yet been forced 
to abandon, soon began to make a se- 
rious impression upon this unsupported 
detachment ; and they would probably 
at any rate have retired; but at the 
very moment when they were making 
some dispositions in that view, Zebek- 
Dorchi appeared upon their rear with 
a body of trained riflemen, who had 
distinguished themselves in the war 
with Turkey. These men had con- 
trived to crawl unobserved over the 
cliffs which skirted the ravine, avail- 
ing themselves of the dry beds of the 
summer torrents, and other inequalities 
of the ground, to conceal their move- 
ment. Disorder and trepidation en- 
sued instantly in the Cossack files; the 
Khan, who had been waiting with the 
élite of his heavy cavalry, charged fu- 
riously upon them; total overthrow 
followed to the Cossacks, and a slaugh- 
ter such as in some measure avenged 
the recent bloody extermination of 
their allies, the ancient ouloss of Feka- 
Zechorr. The slight horses of the 
Cossacks were unable to support 
the weight of heavy Polish dragoons 
and a body of trained cameleers (that 
is, cuirassiers mounted on camels) ; 
hardy they were, but not strong, nor a 
match for their antagonists in weight ; 
and their extraordinary efforts through 
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the last few days to gain their present 
position, had greatly diminished their 
powers for effecting anescape. Ve 
few, in fact, did escape; and the bloody 
day at Ouchim became as memorable 
amongst the Cossacks as that which, 
about 20 days before, had signalized 
the complete annihilation of the Feka- 
Zechorr.* 

The road was now open to the river 
Irgitch, and as yet even far beyond 
it to the Torgau; but how long this 
state of things would continue, was 
every day more doubtful. Certain 
intelligence was now received that a 
large Russian army, well appointed in 
every arm, was advancing upon the 
Torgau, under the command of Gene- 
ral Traubenberg. This officer was to 
be joined on his route by ten thousand 
Bashkirs, and pretty nearly the same 
amount of Kirghises—both hereditary _ 
enemies of the Kalmucks—both exas- 
perated to a point of madness by the 
bloody trophies which Oubacha and 
Momotbacha had, in late years, won 
from such of their compatriots as 
served under the Sultan. The Czar- 
ina’s yoke these wild nations bore 
with submissive patience, but not the 
hands by which it had been imposed ; 
and, accordingly, catching with eager. 
ness at the present occasion offered to 
their vengeance, they sent an assur- 
ance to the Czarina of their perfect 
obedience to her commands, and at 
the same time a message significantly 
declaring in what spirit they meant to 
execute them, viz. “ that they would 
not trouble her Majesty with pri- 
soners.”” 

Here then arose, as before with the 
Cossacks, a race for the Kalmucks 
with the regular armies of Russia, and 
concurrently with nations as fierce and 
semi-humanized as themselves, besides 
that they were stung into threefold 
activity by the furies of mortified pride 
and military abasement, under the eyes 





* There was another ouloss equally strong with that of Feka-Zechorr, viz. that of 
Erketunn, under the government of Assarcho and Machi, whom some obligations of 


treaty or other hidden motives drew into the general conspiracy of revolt. 


But for- 


tunately the two chieftains found means to assure the Governor of Astrachan, on the - 
first outbreak of the insurrection, that their real wishes were for maintaining the old 


connexion with Russia. 


The Cossacks, therefore, to whom the pursuit was intrusted, 


had instructions to act cautiously and according to circumstances on coming up with 


them. 


The result was, through the prudent management of Assarcho, that the clan, 


without compromising their pride or independence, made such moderate submissions 
as satisfied the Cossacks ; and eventually both chiefs and people received from the 


Czarjna the rewards and honours of exemplary fidelity, 
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of the Turkish Sultan. The forces, 
and more especially the artillery, of 
Russia, were far too overwhelming to 
permit the thought of a regular oppo- 
sition in pitched battles, even with a 
less dilapidated state of their resources 
than they could reasonably expect at 
the period of their arrival on the Tor- 
gau. In their speed lay their only 
hope—in strength of foot, as before, 
and not in strength of arm. Onward, 
therefore, the Kalmucks pressed, mark- 
ing the lines of their wide-extending 
march over the sad solitudes of the 
steppes by a never-ending chain of 
corpses. The old and the young, the 
sick man on his couch, the mother 
with her baby—all were left behind. 
Sights such as these, with the many 
rueful aggravations incident to the 
helpless condition of infancy—of dis- 
ease and of female weakness abandon- 
ed to the wolves amidst a howling wil- 
derness, continued to track their course 
through a space of full two thousand 
miles ; for so much, at the least, it 
was likely to prove, including the cir- 
cuits to which they were often com- 
pelled by rivers or hostile tribes, from 
the point of starting on the Wolga 
until they could reach their destined 
halting ground on the east bank of 
the Torgau. For the first seven weeks 
of this march their sufferings had been 
embittered by the excessive severity 
of the cold; and every night—so long 
as wood was to be had for fires, either 
from the lading of the camels, or from 
the desperate sacrifice of their bag- 
gage-waggons, or (as occasionally 
happened) from the forests which 
skirted the banks of the many rivers 
which crossed their path—no spectacle 
was more frequent than that of a circle, 
composed of men, women, and chil- 
dren, gathered by hundreds round a 
central fire, all dead and stiff at the 
return of morning light. Myriads 
were left behind from pure exhaustion, 
of whom none had a chance, under the 
combined evils which beset them, of 
surviving through the next twenty- 
four hours. Frost, however, and snow 
at length ceased to persecute ; the vast 
extent of the march at length brought 
them into more genial latitudes, and 
the unusual duration of the march was 
gradually bringing them into more 
genial seasons of the year. Two 
thousand miles had at last been tra- 
versed; February, March, _ were 
gone; the balmy month of May had 
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opened; vernal sights and sounds came 
from every side to comfort the heart- 
weary travellers; and at last, in the 
latter end of May, they crossed the 
Torgau, and took up a position where 
they hoped to find liberty to repose 
themselves for many weeks in comfort 
as well as in security, and to draw 
such supplies from the fertile neigh- 
bourhood as might restore their shat- 
tered forces to a condition for execut- 
ing, with less of wreck and ruin, the 
large remainder of the journey. 

Yes; it was true that two thousand 
miles of wandering had been com- 
pleted, but in a period of nearly five 
months, and with the terrific sacrifice 
of at least two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls, to say nothing of herds 
and flocks past all reckoning. These 
had all perished : ox, cow, horse, mule, 
ass, sheep, or goat, not one survived— 
only the camels. These arid and adust 
creatures, looking like the mummies 
of some antediluvian animals, without 
the affections or sensibilities of flesh 
and blood—these only still erected 
their speaking eyes to the eastern 
heavens, and had to all appearance 
come out from this long tempest of 
trial unscathed and unharmed. The 
Khan, knowing how much he was in- 
dividually answerable for the misery 
which had been sustained, must have 
wept tears even more bitter than those 
of Xerxes when he threw his eyes over 
the myriads whom he had assembled : 
for the tears of Xerxes were unmingled 
with compunction. Whatever amends 
were in his power he resolved to make 
by sacrifices to the general good of all 
personal regards; and accordingly, 
even at this point of their advance, he 
once more deliberately brought under 
review the whole question of the re- 
volt. The question was formally de- 
bated before the Council, whether, 
even at this point, they should untread 
their steps, and, throwing themselves 
upon the Czarina’s mercy, return to 
their old allegiance? In that case, 
Oubacha professed himself willing to 
become the scapegoat for the general 
transgression. ‘This, he argued, was 
no fantastic scheme, but even easy of 
accomplishment ; for the unlimited 
and sacred power of the Khan, so well 
known to the Empress, made it abso- 
lutely iniquitous to attribute any sepa- 
rate responsibility to the people—upon 
the Khan rested the guilt, upon the 
Khan would descend the Imperial 
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vengeance. This proposal was ap- 
-plauded for its generosity, but was 
energetically opposed by Zebek-Dor- 
chi. Were they to lose the whole 
journey of two thousand miles? Was 
their misery to perish without fruit ? 
True it was that they had yet reached 
only the half-way house ; but, in that 
respect, the motives were evenly ba- 
lanced for retreat or for advance. Ei- 
ther way they would have pretty near- 
ly the same distance to traverse, but 
with this difference—that, forwards, 
their route lay through lands compa- 
ratively fertile—backwards, through a 
blasted wilderness, rich only in memo- 
rials of their sorrow, and hideous to 
Kalmuck eyes by the trophies of their 
calamity. Besides, though the Em- 
press might accept an excuse for the 
past, would she the less forbear to sus- 
pest for the future? The Czarina’s 
pardon they might obtain, but could 
they ever hope to recover her confi- 
dence? Doubtless there would now 
be a standing presumption against 
them, an immortal ground of jealousy ; 
and a jealous government would be 
but another name for a harsh one. 
Finally, whatever motives there ever 
had been for the revolt surely remain- 
ed unimpaired by any thing that had 
occurred. In reality the revolt was, 
after all, no revolt, but (strietly speak- 
ing) a return to their old allegiance, 
since, not above one hundred and fifty 
years ago (viz. in the year 1616), their 
ancestors had revolted from the Em- 
peror of China. They had now tried 
both governments; and for them China 
was the land of promise, and Russia 
the house of bondage. 

Spite, however, of all that Zebek 
could say or do, the yearning of the 
people was strongly in behalf of the 
Khan's proposal ; the pardon of their 
prince, they persuaded themselves, 
would be readily conceded by the Em- 
press: and there is little doubt that 
they would at this time have thrown 
themselves gladly upon the Imperial 
mercy ; when suddenly all was de- 
feated by the arrival of two envoys 
from Traubenberg. This general had 
reached the fortress of Orsk, after a 
very painful march, on the 12th of 
April ; thence he set forwards towards 
Oriembourg, which he reached upon 
the Ist of June, having been joined 
re his sy be — — through 

e month o y by the Kirghises 
and a corps of ten thousand Bashkirs, 





From Oriembourg he sent forward 
his official offers to the Khan, which 
were harsh and peremptory, holding 
out no specific stipulations as to par- 
don or impunity, and exacting uncon- 
ditional submission as the preliminary 
price of any cessation from military 
operations. ‘The personal character 
of Traubenberg, which was any thing 
but energetic, and the condition of his 
army, disorganized in a great mea- 
sure by the length and severity of the 
march, made it probable that, with a 
little time for negotiation, a more con- 
ciliatory tone would have been as- 
sumed. But, unhappily for all parties, 
sinister events occurred in the mean- 
time, such as effectually put an end to 
every hope of the kind. 

The two envoys sent forward by 
Traubenberg had reported to this offi- 
cer that a distance of only ten days’ 
march lay between his own headquar- 
ters and those of the Khan. Upon this 
fact transpiring, the Kirghises, by their 
prince Nourali, and the Bashkirs, en- 
treated the Russian general to advance 
without delay. Once having placed 
his cannon in position, so as to com- 
mand the Kalmuck camp, the fate of 
the rebel Khan and his people would 
be in his own hands: and they would 
themselves form his advanced guard. 
Traubenberg, however, why has not 
been certainly explained, refused to 
march, grounding his refusal upon the 
condition of his army, and their abso- 
Jute need of refreshment. Long and 
fierce was the altercation ; butatlength, 
seeing no ehance of prevailing, and 
dreading above all other events the 
escape of their detested enemy, the 
ferocious Bashkirs went off in a body 
by forced marches. In six days they 
reached the Torgau, crossed by swim- 
ming their horses, and fell upon the 
Kalmucks, who were dispersed for 
many a league in search of food or 
provender for their camels. The first 
day's action was one vast succession of 
independent skirmishes, diffused over 
a field of thirty to forty miles in ex- 
tent ; one party often breaking up into 
three or four; and again (according to 
the accidents of ground) three or four 
blending into one ; flight and pursuit, 
rescue and total overthrow, going on 
simultaneously, under all varieties of 
form, in all quarters of the plain. The 
Bashkirs had found themselves obliged, 
by the scattered state of the Kalmucks, 
to split up into innumerable sections ; 
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and thus, for some hours, it had been 
impossible for the most practised eye 
to collect the general tendency of the 
day’s fortune. Both the Khan and 
Zebek-Dorchi were at one moment 
made prisoners, and imore than once 
in imminent danger of being cut down; 
but at length Zebek succeeded in ral- 
lying a strong column of infantry; 
which, with the support of the camel- 
corps on each flank, compelled the 
Bashkirs to retreat. Clouds, how- 
ever, of these wild cavalry continued 
to arrive through the next two days 
and nights, followed or accompanied 
by the Kirghises. These being viewed 
as the advanced parties of Trauben- 
berg’s army, the Kalmuck chieftains 
saw no hope of safety but in flight ; 
and in this way it happened that a re- 
treat, which had so recently been 
brought to a pause; was resumed at 
the very moment when the unhappy 
fugitives were anticipating a deep re- 
pose without further molestation the 
whole summer through. 

It seemed as though every variety 
of wretchedness were predestined to 
the Kalmucks ; and as if their suffer- 
ings were incomplete unless they were 
rounded and matured by all that the 
most dreadful agencies of summer's 
heat could superadd to those of frost 
and winter. To this sequel of their 
story we shall immediately revert, after 
first noticing a little romantic episode 
which occurred at this point between 
Oubacha and his unprincipled cousin 
Zebek- Dorchi. 

There was at the time of the Kal- 
muck flight from the Wolga a Rus- 
sian gentleman of some rank at the 
court of the Khan, whom, for political 
reasons, it was thought necessary to 
earry along with them as a captive. 
For some weeks his confinement had 
been very strict, and in one or two in- 
stances cruel. But, as the increasing 
distance was continually diminishing 
the chances of escape, and perhaps, 
also, as the misery of the guards gra- 
dually withdrew their attention from 
all minor interests to their own per- 
sonal sufferings, the vigilance of the 
custody grew more and more relaxed ; 
until at length, upon a petition to the 
Khan, Mr Weseloff was formally re- 
stored to liberty ; and it was under- 
stood that he might use his liberty in 
whatever way he chose, even for re- 
turning to Russia, if that should be his 
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wish, Accordingly, he was making 
aetive preparations for his joairney to 
St Petersburg, when it occurred t6 
Zebek- Dorchi that, not improbadly, in 
some of the battles which were then 
anticipated with Traubenberg, it might 
happen to them to lose some prisoner 
of rank, in which case the Russian 
Weseloff would be a pledge in their 
hands for negotiating an exchange. 
Upon this pleas to his own severe af: 
fliction, the Russian was detained until 
the further pleasure of the Khan. The 
Khan’s name, indeed, was used through 
the whole affair, but, as it seemed, 
with so little concurrence on his part, « 
that, when Weseloff in a private au- 
dience humbly remonstrated upon the 
injustice done him, and the cruelty of 
thus sporting with his feelings by set- 
ting him at liberty, and, as it were, 
tempting him into dreams of home and 
restored happiness only for the pur- 
pose of blighting them, the good-na- 
tured prince disclaimed all participa- 
tion in the affair, and went so far in 
proving his sincerity as even to give 
him permission to effect his escape ; 
and, as a ready means of commencing 
it without raising suspicion, the Khan 
mentioned to Mr Weseloff that he had 
just then received a message from the 
Hetman of the Bashkirs, soliciting a 
ptivate interview on the banks of the 
Torgau at a spot pointed out : that in- 
terview was arranged for the coming 
night; and Mr Weseloff might go in 
the Khan's suite, which on either side 
was not to exceed three persons. We- 
seloff was a prudent man, acquainted 
with the world, and he read treachery 
in the very outline of this scheme, as 
stated by the Khan—treachery against 
the Khan’s person. He mused a little, 
and then communicated so much of 
his suspicions to the Khan as might 
put him on his guard ; but, upon fur- 
ther consideration, he begged leave to 
decline the honour of accompanying 
the Khan. The fact was, that three 
Kalmucks, who had strong motives for 
returning to their countrymen on the 
west bank of the Wolga, guessing the 
mtentions of Weseloff, had offered to 
join him in his escape. These men 
the Khan would probably find him- 
self obliged to countenance in their 
project ; so that it became a point of 
honour with Weseloff to conceal their 
intentions, and therefore to accomplish 
the evasion from the camp (of which 
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the first steps only would be hazard- 
ous), without risking the notice of the 
Khan. 

The district in which they were 
now encamped abounded through 
many hundred miles with wild horses 
of a docile and beautiful breed. Each 
of the four fugitives had caught from 
seven to ten of these spirited creatures 
in the course of the last few days; 
this raised no suspicion ; for the rest 
of the Kalmucks had been making the 
same sort of provision against the co- 
ming toils of their remaining route to 
China. These horses were secured 
by halters, and hidden about dusk in 
the thickets which lined the margin of 
the river. To these thickets, about 
ten at night, the four fugitives re- 
paired; they took a circuitous path 
which drew them as little as possible 
within danger of challenge from any 
of the outposts or of the patrols which 
had been established on the quarters 
where the Bashkirs lay ; and in three 
quarters of an hour they reached the 
rendezvous. The moon had now 
risen, the horses were unfastened, and 
they were in the act of mounting, when 
suddenly the deep silence of the woods 
was disturbed by a violent uproar, and 
the clashing of arms, Weseloff fan- 
cied that he heard the voice of the 
Khan shouting for assistance. He 
remembered. the communication made 
by that prince in the morning ; and 
requesting his companions to support 
him, he rode off in the direction of the 
sound. A very short distance brought 
him to an open glade within the wood, 
where he beheld four men contending 
with a party of at least nine or ten. 
Two of the four were dismounted at 
the very instant of Weseloff’s arri- 
val; one of these he recognised al- 
most certainly as the Khan, who was 
fighting hand to hand, but at great 
disadvantage, with two of the adverse 
horsemen. Seeing that no time was 
to be lost, Weseloff fired and brought 
down one of the two. His compa- 
nions discharged their carbines at. the 
same moment, and then all rushed si- 
multaneously into the little open area. 
The thyndering sound of about thirty 
horses all rushing at once into a nar- 
row space, gave the impression that a 
whole troop of cavalry was coming 
down upon the assailants; who. ac- 
cordingly wheeled about and fled 
with one impulse, Weseloff advanced 
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to the dismounted cavalier, who, as 
he expected, proved to be the Khan. 
The man whom Weseloff had shot was 
lying dead ; and both were shocked, 
though Weseloff at least was not sur- 
prised, on stooping down and scruti- 
nizing his features, to recognise a well- 
known confidential servant of Zebek. 
Dorchi. - Nothing was said by either 
party ; the Khan rode off escorted by 
Weseloff and his companions, and for 
some time a dead silence prevailed. 
The situation of Weseloff was delicate 
and critical ; to leavethe Khan at this 
point was probably to cancel their re- 
cent services; for he might be again 
crossed on his path, and again attacked 
by the very party from whom he had 
just been delivered. Yet, on the other 
hand, to return to the camp was to en- 
danger the chances of accomplishing 
the escape. ‘The Khan also was ap- 
parently revolving all this in his mind, 
for at length he broke silence, and 
said—<‘‘ I comprehend your situation ; 
and under other cireumstances I might 
feel it my duty to detain your compa- 
nions. But it would ill become me to 
do so after the important service you 
have just rendered me. Let us turn 
a little to the left. There, where you 
see the watch-fire, is an outpost. At- 
tend me so far.. 1 am then safe. You 
may turn and pursue your enterprise ; 
for the circumstances under which you 
will appear, as my escort, are sufficient 
to shield you from all suspicion for the 
present. I regret having no better 
means at my disposal for testifying my 
gratitude. But tell me before we part, 
Was it accident only which led you to 
my rescue? Or had you acquired any 
knowledge of the plot by which I was 
decoyed into this snare?’ Weseloft 
answered very candidly that mere ac- 
cident had brought him to the spot at 
which he heard the uproar, but that ha- 
ving heard it, and connecting it with the 
Khan’s communication of the morn- 
ing, he had then designedly gone after 
the sound in a way which he certainly 
should not have done’ at so critical a 
moment, unless in the expectation of 
finding the Khan-assaulted by assas- 
sins. A few minutes after they reach- 
ed:the outpost at which it became safe 
to leave the Tartar.chieftain ; and im- 
mediately the four fugitives commenced 
a flight which is perhaps without a 

rallel in the annals of travelling. 

ach of them led six or seven horses 
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besides the one he rode ; and by shift- 
ing from one to the other (like the 
ancient Desu/tors of the Roman cir- 
cus), so as never to burden the same 
horse for more than half-an-hour at-a 
time, they continued to advance at the 
rate of 200 miles in the 24 hours for 
three days consecutively. After that 
time, conceivirig themselves beyond 
pursuit, they proceeded less rapidly ; 
though still with a velocity which stag’. 
gered the belief of Weseloff’s: friends 
in after years. He was, however, a 
man of high principle, and always ad- 
hered firmly to the details of his print- 
ed report. One of the circumstances 
there stated is, that they continued to 
pursue the route by which the Kal- 
mucks had fled, never for an instant 
finding any difficulty in tracing it by 
the skeletons and other memorials of 
their calamities. - In particular, he 
mentions vast heaps .of money as: part 
of the valuable property which it had 
been found necessary to sacrifice. 
These heaps were found:lying: still un- 
touched in the deserts. From these 
Weseloff and his companions took as 
much as they could conveniently car- 
ry ; and this it was, with the price of 
their beautiful horses, which they after- 
wards sold at one of the Russian mili- 
tary settlements for about L.15a-piece, 
which eventually enabled them to pur- 
sue their journey in Russia. This jour- 
ney, as regarded Weseloff in particular, 
was closed by a tragical catastrophe. 
He was at that time young, and the 
only child of a doating mother. Her 
affliction under the violent abduction 
of her son had been excessive, and 
probably had undermined her consti- 
tution. Still she had supported it. 
Weseloff, giving way to the natural im- 
pulses of his filial affection, had impru- 
dently posted through Russia to his 
mother’s house without warning of his 
approach. . He rushed precipitately 
into her presence ; and she, who had 
stood the shocks of sorrow, was found 
unequal to the shock of joy too sudden 
and too acute. She died upon the 
spot. 


We now revert to the final scenes 
of the Kalmuck flight. These it would 
be useless to pursue circumstantially 
through the whole two thousand miles 
of suffering which remained; for the 
character of that suffering was even 
more monotonous than on the former 
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half of the flight, but also more se- 


vere. Its main elements were exces- 
sive heat, with the accompaniments of 
famine and thirst, but aggravated at 
every step by the murderous attacks 
of their cruel enemies the Bashkirs 
and the Kirghises. 

These people, “more fell than 
anguish, hunger, or the sea,” stuck to 
the unhappy Kalmucks like a swarm 
of enraged hornets. And very often, 
whilst they were attacking them in the 
rear, their advanced parties and flanks 
were attacked with almost equal fury 
by the people of the country which 
they were traversing ; and with good 
reason, since the law of self-preserva- 
tion had now obliged the fugitive 
Tartars to plunder provisions, and to 
forage wherever they passed. In 
this respect their condition was a con- 
stant oscillation of wretchedness; for 
sometimes, pressed by grinding famine, 
they took a circuit of perhaps a hun- 
dred miles, in order to strike into a 
land rich in the comforts of life ; but 
in such a land they were sure to find 
a crowded population, of which every 
arm was raised in unrelenting hos- 
tility, with all the advantages of local 
knowledge, and with constant preoc- 
cupation of all the defensible positions, 
mountain passes, or bridges. Some- 
times again, wearied out with this 
mode of suffering, they took a circuit 
of perhaps a hundred miles, in order 
to strike into a land with few or no 
inhabitants. But in such a land they 
were sure to meet absolute starva- 
tion. Then again, whether with or 
without this plague of starvation, 
whether with or without this plague 
of hostility in front, whatever might 
be the “ fierce varieties” of their 
misery in this respect, no rest ever 
came to their unhappy rear; post 
equitem sedet atra cura; it was a tor- 
ment like the undying worm of con- 
science. And, upon the whole, it 
presented a spectacle altogether un- 
precedented in the history of mankind. 
Private and personal malignity is not 
unfrequently immortal; but rare in- 
deed is it to find the same pertinacity 
of malice in a nation. And what 
embittered the interest was, that the 
malice was, reciprocal. Thus far the 
parties met upon equal terms; but 
that equality only sharpened the sense 
of their dire inequality as to other 
circumstances. The Bashkirs were 
ready to fight “from morn to dewy 
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eve.’ The Kalmucks, on the contrary, 
were always obliged to run; was it 
from their enensies as creatures whom 
they feared? No; but towards their 
friends—towards that final haven of 
China—as what was hourly implored 
by the prayers of their wives, and the 
tears of their children. But though 
they fled unwillingly, too often they 
fled in vain—being unwillingly re- 
called. There lay the torment. Every 
day the Bashkirs fell upon them ; every 
day the same unprofitable battle was re- 
newed ; as a matter of course the Kal- 
mucks recalled part of their advanted 
guard to fight them; every day the 
battle raged for hours, and uniformly 
with the same result. For no sooner 
did the Bashkirs find themselves too 
heavily pressed, and that the Kalmuck 
march had been retarded by some 
hours, than they retired into the 
boundless deserts, where all pursuit 
was hopeless. But if the Kalmucks 


resolved to press forward, regardless 
of their enemies, in that case their at- 
tacks became so fierce and overwhelm- 
ing, that the general safety seemed 
likely to be brought into question ; 
nor could any effectual remedy be 
applied to the case, even for each se- 


parate day, except by a most embar- 
rassing halt, and by countermarches, 
that to men in their circumstances, 
were almost worse than death. It 
will not be surprising, that the irrita- 
tion of such a systematic persecution, 
superadded to a previous and heredi- 
tary hatred, and accompanied by the 
stinging consciousness of utter impo- 
tence as regarded all effectual ven- 
geance, should gradually have inflam- 
ed the Kalmuck animosity into the 
wildest expression of downright mad- 
ness and frenzy. Indeed, long before 
the frontiers of China were approach- 
ed, the hostility of both sides had as- 
sumed the appearance much more of 
a warfare amongst wild beasts than 
amongst creatures acknowledging the 
restraints of reason or the claims of 
acommon nature. The spectacle be- 
came too atrocious; it was that of a 
host of lunatics pursued by a host of 
fiends. 
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On a fine morning in early autumn 
of the year 1771, Kien Long, the Em. 
peror of China, was pursuing his 
amusements in a wild frontier district 
lyingon the outside of the Great Wall. 
For many hundred square leagues the 
country was desolate of inhabitants, 
but rich in woods of ancient growth, 
and overrun with game of every de- 
seription. In a central spot of this 
solitary region, the Emperor had built 
a gorgeous hunting-lodge, to which 
he resorted annually for recreation 
and relief from the cares of govern- 
ment. Led onwards in pursuit of 
game, he had rambled to a distance of 
200 miles or more from this lodge, 
followed at'a little distance by a suf.- 
ficient military escort, and every night 
pitching his tent in a different situa- 
tion, until at length he had arrived on 
the very margin of the vast central 
deserts of Asia.* Here he was stand- 
ing by accident at an opening of his 
pavilion, enjoying the morning sun- 
shine, when suddenly to the westwards 
there arose a vast cloudy vapour, 
which by degrees expanded, mounted, 
and seemed to be slowly diffusing it- 
self over the whole face of the heavens. 
By and by this vast sheet of mist be- 
gan to thicken towards the horizon, 
and to roll forward in billowy volumes. 
The Emperor's suite assembled from 
all quarters. The silver trumpets were 
sounded in the rear, and from all the 
glades and forest avenues began to 
trot forward towards the pavilion the 
yagers, half cavalry, half huntsmen, 
who composed the Imperial escort. 
Conjecture was on the stretch to divine 
the cause of this phenomenon, and 
the interest continually increased, in 
proportion as simple curiosity gra- 
dually deepened into the anxiety of 
uneertain danger. At first it had been 
imagined that some vast troopsof deer, 
or other wild animals of the chase, had 
been disturbed in their forest haunts 
by the Emperor’s movements, or pos- 
sibly by wild beasts prowling for prey, 
and might be fetching a compass by 
way of re-entering the forest grounds 
at some remoter points secure from 
molestation. But this conjecture was 
dissipated by the slow increase of the 





* All the circumstances are learned from a long state paper upon the subject of 
this Kalmuck migration, drawn up in the Chinese language by the Emperor himself. 


Parts of this paper have been translated by the Jesuit missionaries. 


The Emperor 


states the whole motives of his conduct and the chief incidents at great length. 
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cloud, and the steadiness of its motion. 
In the course of two hours the vast 
phenomenon had advanced to a point 
which was judged to be within five 
miles of the spectators, though all cal- 
culations of distance were difficult, and 
often fallacious, when applied to the 
endless expanses of the Tartar deserts. 
Through the next hour, during whieh 
the gentle morning breeze had a little 
freshened, the dusty vapour had deve- 
loped itself far and.wide into the ap- 
pearance of huge aerial draperies, 
hanging in mighty volumes from the 
sky to the earth; and at particular 
points, where the eddies of the breeze 
acted upon the pendulous skirts of 
these aerial curtains, rents were per- 
ceived, sometimes taking the form of 
regular arches, portals, and windows, 
through which began dimly to gleam 
the heads of camels ** indorsed” * with 
human beings—and at intervals the 
moving of men and horses in tumul- 
tuous array—and then through other 
openings or vistas at far distant points 
the flashing of polished arms. But 


sometimes as the wind slackened or 
died away, all those openings, of what- 
ever form, in the cloudy pall, would 
slowly close, and for a time the whole 
pageant was shut up from view; al- 


though the growing din, the clamours, 
shrieks, and groans, ascending from 
infuriated myriads, reported, in a lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood, what 
was going on behind the cloudy screen. 

It was in fact the Kalmuck host, 
now in the last extremities of their 
exhaustion, and very fast approaching 
to that final stage of privation and 
intense misery, beyond which few or 
none could have lived, but also, hap- 
pily for themselves, fast approaching 
(in a literal sense) that final stage of 
their long pilgrimage, at which they 
would meet a on a seale of 
royal magnificence, and full protection 
from their enemies. These enemies, 
however, as yet were still hanging on 
their rear as fiercely as ever, though 
this day was destined to be the last of 
their hideous persecution. The Khan 
had, in fact, sent forward couriers 
with all the requisite statements and 
petitions, addressed to the Emperor of 
China. These had been duly recei- 
ved, and preparations made ‘in conse- 
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uence to weleome the Kalmucks with 
the most paternal benevolence. But 
as these couriers had been despatched 
from the Torgau at the moment of ar- 
rival thither, and before the advance of 
Traubenberg had made it necessary for 
the Khan to orderahasty renewal of the 
flight, the Emperor had not looked for 
their arrival on his frontiers until full 
three months after the present time, 
The Khan had indeed expressly notified 
his intention to pass the summer heats 
on the banks of the Torgau, and to re- 
commence his retreat about the begin- 
ning of September. The subsequent 
change of plan being unknown to Kien 
Long, left him for some time in doubt 
as to the true interpretation to be put 
upon this mighty apparition in the de- 
sert ; but at length the savage clamours 
of hostile fury, and the clangour of 
weapons, unveiled to the Emperor the 
true nature of those unexpected cala- 
mities which had so prematurely pre- 
cipitated the Kalmuck measures. 
Apprehending the real state of af- 
fairs, the Emperor instantly perceived 
that the first act of his fatherly care 
for these erring children (as he es- 
teemed them) now returning to their 
ancient obedience, must be—to de. 
liver them from their pursuers. And 
this was less difficult than might have 
been supposed. Not many miles in 
the rear was a body of well-appointed 
cavalry, with a strong detachment of 
artillery, who always attended the 
Emperor's motions. These were has- 
tily summoned. Meantime it occur- 
red to the train of courtiers that some 
danger might arise to the Emperor's 
person from the proximity of a lawless 
enemy ; and accordingly he was indu- 
ced to retire a little to the rear. It 
soon appeared, however, to those who 
watched the vapoury shroud in the de- 
sert, that its motion was not such as 
would argue the direction of the march 
to be exactly upon the Pavilion, but 
rather in a diagonal line, making an 
angle of full 45 degrees with that line 
in which the Imperial cortége had been 
standing, and therefore with a distance 
continually increasing. Those who 
knew the country judged that the 
Kalmucks were making for a large 
fresh-water lake about seven or eight 
miles distant ; they were right; and 
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to that point the Imperial cavalry was 
ordered up; and it was precisely in 
that spot, and about three hours after, 
and at noonday on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, that the great Exodus of the Kal- 
muck Tartars was brought to a final 
close, and with a scene of such memo- 
rable and hellish fury, as formed an ap- 
propriate winding up to an expedition 
in all its parts and details so awfully 
disastrous. The Emperor was not per- 
sonally present, or at least he saw 
whatever he did see from too great a 
distance to discriminate its individual 
features ; but he records in his written 
memorial the report made to him of 
this scene by some of his own officers. 

The lake of Tengis, near the fright- 
ful desert of Kobi, lay in a hollow 
amongst hills of a moderate height, 
ranging generally from two to three 
thousand feet high. About eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, the Chinese 
cavalry reached the summit of a road 
which led through a cradle-like dip in 
the mountains right down upon the 
margin of the lake. From this pass, 
elevated about two thousand feet above 
the level of the water, they continued 
to descend, by a very winding and 
difficult road, for an hour and a half ; 
and during the whole of this descent 
they were compelled to be inactive 
spectators of the fiendish spectacle be- 
low. The Kalmucks, reduced by this 
time from about six hundred thousand 
souls to two hundred thousand, and 
after enduring for two months and a 
half the miseries we have previously 
described—outrageous heat, famine, 
and the destroying scimitar of the 
Kirghises and the Bashkirs, had for 
the last ten days been traversing a hi- 
deous desert, where no vestiges were 
seen of vegetation, and no drop of 
water could be found. Camels and 
men were already so overladen, that 
it was a mere impossibility that they 
should carry a tolerable sufficiency for 
the passage of this frightful wilder- 
ness. On the eighth day the wretched 
daily allowance, which had been con- 
tinually diminishing, failed entirely ; 
and thus for two days of insupportable 
fatigue, the horrors of thirst had been 
carried to the fiercest extremity. Up- 
on this last morning, at the sight of 
the hills and the forest scenery, which 
announced to those who acted as guides 
the neighbourhood ofthe lake of Tengis, 
all the people rushed along with mad- 
dening eagerness to the anticipated 
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solace. The day grew hotter and 
hotter, the people more and more ex- 
hausted, and gradually, in the general 
rush forwards to the lake, all discip- 
line and command were lost—all at- 
tempts to preserve a rear-guard were 
neglected—the wild Bashkirs rode in 
amongst the encumbered people, and 
slaughtered them by wholesale, and 
almost without resistance. Screams 
and tumultuous shouts proclaimed the 
progress of the massacre; but none 
heeded—none halted ; all alike, pau- 
per or noble, continued to rush on 
with maniacal haste to the waters—all 
with faces blackened by the heat prey- 
ing upon the liver, and with tongue 
drooping from the mouth. The cruel 
Bashkir was affected by the same mi- 
sery, and manifested the same symp- 
toms of his misery as the wretched 
Kalmuck ; the murderer was often- 
times in the same frantic misery as his 
murdered victim—many indeed (an or- 
dinary effect of thirst) in both nations 
had become lunatic—and in this state, 
whilst mere multitude and condensa- 
tion of bodies alone opposed any check 
to the destroying scimitar and the 
trampling hoof, the lake was reached ; 
and into that the whole vast body of 
enemies together rushed, and toge- 
ther continued to rush, forgetful of 
all things at that moment but of 
one almighty instinct. This ab- 
sorption of the thoughts in one mad- 
dening appetite lasted for a single mi- 
nute; but in the next arose the final 
scene of parting vengeance. Far and 
wide the waters of the solitary lake 
were instantly dyed red ‘with blood 
and gore: here rode a party of savage 
Bashkirs,-hewing off heads as fast as 
the swathes fall before the mower’s 
scythe; there stood unarmed Kal- 
mucks in a death-grapple with their 
detested foes, both up to the middle 
in water, and oftentimes both sink- 
ing together below the surface, from 
weakness or from struggles, and 
perishing in each other's arms. Did 
the Bashkirs at any point collect into 
a cluster for the sake of giving im- 
petus to the assault ? Thither were the 
camels driven in fiercely by those who 
rode them, generally women or boys ; 
and even these quiet creatures were 
forced into a share in this carnival of 
murder, by trampling down as many 
as they could strike prostrate with the 
lash of their fore-legs. Every moment 
the water grew more polluted: and 
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yet every moment fresh myriads came 
up to the lake and rushed in, not able 
to resist their frantic thirst, and swal- 
lowing large draughts of water, visibly 
contaminated with the blood of their 
slaughtered compatriots. | Whereso- 
ever the lake was shallow enough to 
allow of men raising their heads above 
the water, there, for scores of acres, 
were to be seen all forms of ghastly 
fear, of agonizing struggle, of spasm, 
of convulsion, of mortal conflict, death, 
and the fear of death—revenge, and 
the lunacy of revenge—hatred, and 
the frenzy of hatred—until the neutral 
spectators, of whom there were not a 
few, now descending the eastern side of 
the lake, at length averted their eyes in 
horror. This horror, which seemed 
incapable of further addition, was, 
however, increased by an unexpected 
incident: the Bashkirs, beginning to 
perceive here and there the approach 
of the Chinese cavalry, felt it prudent 
—wheresoever they were sufficiently 
at leisure from the passions of the 
murderous scene—to gather into bo- 
dies. This was noticed by the governor 
of a small Chinese fort, built upon an 
eminence above the lake; and imme- 
diately he threw in a broadside, which 
spread havock amengst the Bashkir 
tribe. As often as the Bashkirs col- 
lected into “ globes” and “ turms,” as 
their only means of meeting the long 
lines of descending Chinese cavalry— 
so often did the Chinese governor of 
the fort pour in his exterminating 
broadside ; until at length the lake, at 
its lower end, became one vast seeth- 
ing cauldron of human bloodshed and 
carnage. The Chinese cavalry had 
reached the foot of the hills :.the Bash- 


~kirs, attentive to their movements, had 


formed ; skirmishes had been fought : 
and, with a quick sense that the con- 
test was henceforwards rapidly be- 
coming hopeless, the Bashkirs and 
Kirghises began to retire, The pur- 
suit was not as vigorous as the Kal- 
muck hatred would have desired. But, 
at the same time, the very gloomiest 
hatred could not but find, in their own 
dreadful experience of the Asiatic de- 
sarts, and in the certainty that these 
wretched Bashkirs had to repeat that 
same experience a second time, for 
thousands of miles, as the price exact- 
ed by a retributary Providence for 
their vindictive cruelty—not the very 
gloomiest of the Kalmucks, or the 
least reflecting, but found in all this a 
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retaliatory chastisement more complete 
and absolute than any which their 
awords and lances could have obtained, 
or human vengeance have devised. 


Here ends the tale of the Kalmuck 
wanderings in the Desart; for any 
subsequent marches which awaited 
them, were neither long nor painful. 
Every possible alleviation and refresh- 
ment for their exhausted bodies had 
been already provided by Kien Long 
with the most princely munificence ; 
and lands of great fertility were im- 
mediately assigned to them in ample 
extent along the river Ily, not very 
far from the point at which they had 
first emerged from the wilderness of 
Kobi. But the beneficent attention 
of the Chinese Emperor may be best 
stated in his own words, as-translated 
into French by one of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries :— La nation des Torgotes 
(savoir les Kalmuques ) arriva a lly, 
toute delabrée,n’ayant ni de quoi vivre, 
ni de quoi se vétir. Je l’avais prévu; 
et j'avais ordonné de faire en tout 
genre les provisions nécessaires pour 
pouvoir les secourir promptement : 
c'est ce quia été executé. On a fait 
la division des terres ; et on a assigné 
a chaque famille une portion suffisante 
pour pouvoir servir a son entretien, 
soit en la cultivant, soit en y nouris- 
sant des bestiaux. On a donné a 
chaque particulier des étoffes pour 
Vhabiller, des grains pour se nourrir 
pendant l’espace d'une année, des 
ustensiles pour le ménage, et d’autres 
choses nécessaires: et outre cela plu- 
sieurs onces d’argent, pour se pourvoir 
de ce qu’on aurait pu oublier. Ona 
designé des lieux particuliers, fertiles 
en paturages; et on leur a donné des 
beeufs, moutons, &c. pour quils pus- 
sent dans la suite travailler par eux- 
mémes a leur entretien et a leur bien- 
étre.” 

These are the words of the Emperor 
himself, speaking in his own person of 
his own parental cares; but another 
Chinese, treating the same subject, re- 
cords the munificence of this prince in 
terms which proclaim still more forci- 
bly the disinterested generosity which 
prompted, and the delicate consider- 
ateness which conducted this extensive 
bounty. He has been speaking of the 
Kalmucks, and he -goes on thus:— 
‘‘ Lorsqu’ ils arrivérent sur nos fron- 
tiéres (au nombre de plusieurs cen- 
taines de mille), quoique la fatigue 
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extréme, la faim, la soif, et toutes 
les autres incommodités inséparables 
d'une trés-longue et trés pénible route 
en eussent fait périr presque autant, 
ils étaient reduits a la derniére misére ; 
ils manquaient de tout. Il” [viz. 
YEmpereur, Kien Long} “leur fit 
préparer des logemens conformes a 
leur maniére de vivre; il leur fit dis- 
tribuer des alimens et des habits ; il 
leur fit donner des boeufs, des moutons, 
et des ustensiles, pour les mettre en 
état de former des troupeaux et de 
cultiver la terre, et tout cela a ses 
propres frais, qui se sont montés a 
des sommes immenses, sans compter 
Fargent qu’il a donné a chaque chef- 
de-famille, pour pourvoir a la subsis- 
tance de sa femme et de ses enfans.”’ 
Thus, after their memorable year of 
misery, the Kalmucks were replaced 
in territorial possessions, and in com- 
fort equal perhaps, or even superior, 
to that which they had enjoyed in 
Russia, and with superior political ad- 
vantages. But, if equal or superior, 


their condition was no longer the 
same ; if not in degree, their social 
prosperity had altered in quality; for 
instead of being a purely pastoral and 
vagrant people, they were now in cir- 


cumstances which obliged them to be- 
come essentially dependent upon agri- 
eulture; and thus far raised in social 
rank, that by the natural course of 
their habits and the necessities of life, 
they were effectually reclaimed from 
roving and from the savage customs 
connected with so unsettled a life. 
They gained also in political privi- 
leges, chiefly through the immunity 
from military service, which their 
new relations enabled them to obtain. 
These were circumstances of advan- 
- tage and gain. But one great dis- 
advantage there was, amply to over- 
balance all other possible gain; the 
chances were lost or were removed to 
an incalculable distance for their con- 
version to Christianity, without which 
in these times there is no absolute ad- 
vance possible on the path of true 
civilisation. 

One word remains to be said upon 
the personal interests concerned in this 
greatdrama. The catastrophe in this 
respect was remarkable and complete. 
Oubacha, with all his goodness and 
incapacity of suspecting, had, since 
the mysterious affair on the banks of 
the Torgau, felt his mind alienated 
from his cousin ; he revolted from the 
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man that would have murdered him; 
and he had displayed his caution so 
visibly as to provoke a reaction in the 
bearing of Zebek-Dorchi, and a dis. 
pleasure which all his dissimulation 
could not hide. This had produced a 
feud, which, by keeping them aloof, 
had probably saved the life of Ou- 
bacha; for the friendship of Zebek- 
Dorchi was more fatal than his open 
enmity. After the settlement on the 
Ily this feud continued to advance, 
until it came under the notice of the 
Emperor, on occasion of a visit which 
all the Tartar chieftains made to his 
Majesty at his hunting-lodge in 1772, 
The Emperor informed himself accu- 
rately of all the particulars connected 
with the transaction—of all the rights 
and claims put forward—and of the 
way in which they would severally af- 
fect the interests of the Kalmuck peo- 
ple. The consequence was, that he 
adopted the cause of Oubacha, and re- 
pressed the pretensions of Zebek-Dor- 
chi, who, on his part, so deeply resent- 
ed this discountenance to his ambitious 
projects, that in conjunction with other 
chiefs he had the presumption even to 
weave nets of treason against the Em- 
peror himself. Plots were laid—were 
detected—were baffled—counterplots 
were constructed upon the same basis, 
and with the benefit of the opportuni- 
ties thus offered. 

Finally, Zebek-Dorchi was invited 
to the imperial lodge, together with all 
his accomplices ; and under the skil- 
ful management of the Chinese nobles 
in the Emperor's establishment, the 
murderous artifices of these Tartar 
chieftains were made to recoil upon 
themselves; and the whole of them 
perished by assassination at a great 
imperial banquet. For the Chinese 
morality is exactly of that kind which 
approves in every thing the /ex tali- 
onis :— 

— ‘lex nec justior ulla est (as they think) 
“* Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 

So perished Zebek-Dorchi, the author 
and originator of the great Tartar 
Oubacha, mean-time, and 
his people, were gradually recovering 
from the effects of their misery, and 
repairing their losses. Peace and pro- 
sperity, under the gentle rule of a fa- 
therly lord paramount, redawned upon 
the tribes: their household dares, after 
so harsh a translation to distant cli- 
mates, found again a happy reinstat- 
ment in what had in fact been their pri- 
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mitive abodes: they found themselves 
settled in quiet sylvan scenes, rich in 
all the luxuries of life, and endowed 
with the perfect loveliness of Arcadian 
beauty. But from the hills of this fa- 
voured land, and even from the level 
grounds as they approached its western 
border, they still look out upon that 
fearful wilderness which once beheld a 
nation in agony—the utter extirpa- 
tion of nearly half a million from 
amongst its numbers, and, for the 
remainder, a storm of misery so fierce, 
that in the end (as happened also 
at Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war from a different form of misery) 
very many lost their memory ; all 
records of their past life were wiped 
out as with a sponge—utterly erased 
and cancelled: and many others lost 
their reason; some in a gentle form 
of pensive melancholy, some in a more 
restless form of feverish delirium and 
nervousagitation, and others in the fixed 
forms of tempestuous mania, raving 
frenzy, or moping idiocy. Two great 
commemorative monuments arose in 
after years to mark the depth and per- 
manence of the awe—thesacred and re- 


verential grief with which all persons 
looked back upon the dread calamities 
attached to the year of the Tiger—all 
who had either personally shared in 
those calamities, and had themselves 
drunk from that cup of sorrow, or who 
had effectually been made witnesses to 
their results, and associated with their 
relief ; two great monuments, we say ; 
first of all, one in the religious solemnity, 
enjoined by the Dalai Lama, called in 
the Tartar language a Romanang, 
that is, a national commemoration, 
with music the most rich and solemn, 
of all the souls who departed to the 
rest of Paradise from the afflictions of 
the Desart: this took place about six 
years after the arrival in China. Se- 
condly, another more durable and more 
commensurate to the scale of the cala- 
mity and to the grandeur of this na- 
tional Exodus, in the mighty columns 
of granite and brass, erected by the 
Emperor Kien Long, near the banks of 
the Ily: these columns stand upon the 
very margin of the steppes; and they 
bear a short but emphatic inscription * 
to the following effect :— 


By the Will of God, 
Here, upon the Brink of these Desarts, 
Which from this Point begin and stretch away 
Pathless, treeless, waterless, 
For thousands of miles—and along the margins of many mighty Nations, 
Rested from their labours and from great afflictions 
Under the shadow of the Chinese Wall, 

And by the favour of Kien Lone, God’s Lieutenant upon Earth, 
The ancient Children of the Wilderness—the Torgote Tartars— 
Flying before the wrath of the Grecian Czar, 

Wandering Sheep who had strayed away from the Celestial Empire in the year 1616, 
But are now mercifully gathered again, after infinite sorrow, 

Into the fold of their forgiving Shepherd. 
Hallowed be the spot for ever, 
and 
Hallowed be the day—September 8, 1771 ! 
Amen. 





* This inscription has been slightly altered in one or two phrases, and particularly 
in adapting to the Christian era the Emperor's expressions for the year of the original 
Exodus from China and the retrogressive Exodus from Russia. With respect to the 
designation adopted for the Russian Emperor, either it is built upon some confusion 
between him and the Byzantine Cesars, as though the former, being of the same reli- 
gion with the latter (and occupying in part the same longitudes, though ir different la- 
titudes) might be considered as his modern successor ; or else it refers simply to the 
Greek form of Christianity professed by the Russian Emperor and Church. 
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Tuis is the age of speculations ; but 
however promising they may be (and 
there is no lack of promises in any of 
their prospectuses that we have-en- 
countered), there is always a certain 
bitter in the midst of all their sweets, 
—always a lingering fear that their 
end may not be quite so flourishing as 
their beginnings, and that the dropping 
of the curtain may find the bubble 
burst, and the unfortunate speculator 
in jail. The absence of absolute 
downright certainty in any undertak- 
ing is a great drawback on its desi- 
rableness. How gladly would we pawn 
our last shred of property, yea, the 
very greatcoat we have borrowed of 
our landlord, to realize money enough 
to become a shareholder in the joint- 
stock company for the working of the 
gold mines lately discovered in the 
mountains of the moon; or for the 
creation of antediluvian elephants by 
means of muriatic acid as discovered 
by Mr Crosse; if we could only be 
certain that the gold would be plenti- 
ful and the elephants fit for work. 
Yet amidst all this uncertainty, it is 
very satisfactory to know that there is 
one speculation in which it is impos- 
sible to go wrong,—and which it re- 
quires nothing but a little observation 
and the use of one’s own judgment to 
render quite as money-making a con- 
cern as a general balloon navigation 
company to all—except the original 
proposers. This speculation is—to 
fail ; and there is but one art and my- 
stery in it—to fail at the right time ; 
not for a few paltry pounds, which are 
rigorously taken from you, but for a 
good slapping sum at once, enough to 
strike your creditors with reverence 
for your greatness, and respect for 
your misfortunes. At the very worst 
they will allow you a comfortable 
maintenance out of their own moncy, 
and perhaps present you with a silver 
dinner set in token of their gratitude 
for your allowing them to recover a 
shilling in the pound. And in cir- 
cumstances like these there is always 
this comfort, that the remaining nine- 
teen shillings enable you to fill the sil- 
ver dishes with turtle and venison, and 
all things else in a concatenation ac- 
cordingly. 

There was once in a country town 


to the east of the Land’s-end, and the 
north of the Isle of Wight, a merchant 
of the name of Stephen Whiffle, who, 
although he did not figure in the Red 
Book, had that very excellent and lu- 
crative possession—a good name. In 
those days there were none of those 
multitudinous branch banks which now 
overshadow the land, but Stephen, 
with a desire to oblige that made him 
popular in all the neighbourhood, un- 
dertook to supply the place of one. 
He received all the savings of his 
friends and neighbours, and some were 
so delighted with this mode of invest- 
ment, that they converted all their 
property into money, and gladly pla- 
ced it in his hands. In fact, it was 
thought a great favour on the part of 
Stephen when he accepted the sums 
offered to him, and, of course, the fa- 
vour was the greater the larger the 
amount. At last there was not a 
shilling in the town but what was in 
the custody of Stephen; the people 
returned almost to a state of pristine 
security ; no door was bolted at night, 
there was nothing left to tempt the 
cupidity of thieves. The golden age 
revisited the borough town of Heck- 
ingham, and hogsheads of beer were 
quaffed every night by the happy in- 
habitants of the modern Arcadia to 
the health and happiness of Stephen 
Whiffie. But while all went gaily as 
a marriage-bell, and when the felicity 
of the population had reached to such 
a height that the tap-room of the Gol- 
den Lion could scarcely accommodate 
the ale-imbibing worshippers of the 
bestower of all this joy, and the pump 
in the market was forsaken as a use- 
less implement, there came what is 
now called a crisis in the money mar- 
ket, but which we shall continue to 
call by its old name—a crash. Good 
gracious! can it be possible! The 
house of Osbaldiston and Tresham was 
a joke to this! Stephen Whiffle was 
a bankrupt; his property was found. 
to be scarcely worth the dividing ; his 
strong-box empty, hiscreditors broken- 
hearted, and the pewter mace, which 
on high days and holidays was carried 
before the mayor, was ordered by that 
official to be enveloped in crape in 
sign of the general lamentation, Ste- 
phen, however, continued to live in 
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his old house; and the only change 
visible was an increased devotion and 
a marvellous tendency to grow fat. 
His attendance at chapel was regu- 
lar as clock-work ; his groans were 
heart-rending in the extreme, and no 
one could possibly help feeling compas- 
sion for his misfortunes when he began 
himselfto adorn the pulpit, and preach 
on the perishableness of all earthly 
treasures. One consolation, however, 
remained to him, he used often to say 
in his discourses, and that was, that 
through the agency of his failure the 
Lord had turned the hearts of many 
from the Golden Lion, and opened 
their eyes to the superiority of the 
pump. The increase of sobriety was 
indeed remarkable, and the landlords 
of the different inns were untiring in 
their efforts to obtain a diminution of 
the duties on beer; the malt they 
did not care about, as having little 
connexion with it in the way of their 
business ; but if the Bonifaces were 
untiring, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was unremitting, and so there 
was a Temperance Society established 
in the borough, on the most strictly 
involuntary principles. Among all 
those who owed the blessing of so- 
briety to the philanthropic and re- 
forming proceedings of the devout 
Whiffle, the person who seemed least 
grateful to his benefactor was one 
John Piper, the corporation barber. 
This ingratitude in John was extreme- 
ly sinful, as he had not only to thank 
Mr Stephen for having weaned him 
from strong ale, but also for the ines- 
timable blessing of an appetite which 
might safely be called never-failing, 
seeing that he never had now the 
means of satisfying its demands. This 
unerring sign of health also was ex- 
tended to his wife and six or seven 
children, so that John’s obligations 
were certainly of the most powerful 
kind. But instead of looking with an 
eye of favour on Mr Whiffle, he ac- 
tually grudged that respectable gen- 
tleman every pound of flesh that adorn- 
ed his ribs ; his enormous breadth of 
back he considered a fresh theft of his 
property, and when a third chin began 
to develope itself, the indignation of 
the barber could no longer be restrain- 
ed—his rage found vent in words, and 
he claimed the additional protuberance 
as his own. His claim was logically 
enounced—the produce of my money 


is mine ; that chin is the produce of 
my money ; ergo, that chin is mine. 
In the mean-time Mr Stephen had a 
life-interest in it as well as in all the 
other goods, chattels, and heredita- 
ments of which he had so sagaciously 
possessed himself. But Stephen, 
though very devout, was not a little 
ostentatious ; a combination you may 
perhaps have remarked on similar oc- 
casions if you are a person of obser- 
vation; if not, take our advice, and 
watch, and you will see that the car- 
riages of pious people who have ab- 
jured the world are always as gaudy 
as a lord mayor’s coach. This rule is 
without exception. Stephen, we say, 
was ostentatious; but this vain-glo- 
rious spirit did not display itself in the 
trappings of his carriage, seeing that 
he contented himself with an occa- 
sional hire of a gig, but in the equally 
tangible form of a larder stuffed to 
the very roof; parcels of fish arriving 
every week from London, and the 
evolutions of a jack before the kitchen 
fire, which one might almost: have 
fancied a specimen of the perpetual 
motion. One morning a sound as of 
the battle of Waterloo had alarmed 
half the town; deep groans and then 
high shrieks had filled the atmosphere 
for many yards around; there was 
neither earthquake nor eclipse; but 
when at last the horrific sounds had 
ceased, and “a solemn silence held 
the listening air,’’ men looked at each 
other with faces that showed they 
knew the cause of the hurly-burly, 
and that Stephen had killed his pig! 
Such an enormous pig had never been 
fattened in Heckingham before by the 
ingenuity or the meal of man. Its 
sides swelled out like the mainsails of 
a three-decker in a stiffish breeze ; 
its throat was imperceptible guast 
throat, being rather a continuation of 
the prodigious body, and instead of 
being a narrow isthmus connecting 
two continents, it might have passed 
very well for a continent itself. Vani- 
ty indeed in such a possession was ex- 
cusable in any one, and in Stephen 
the desire to show the lovely monster 
to his townsfolk was altogether irre- 
sistible. He therefore had it placed 
on the floor of his kitchen, which was 
visible to all the passengers, while he 
himself sat at the top of the stair 
which led down to it, to enjoy the 
wonder and admiration of the behold- 
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ers. Oh, it was a sight worth seeing, 
the worthy Stephen Whiffle and his 
pig. At the first glance they might 
have passed for brothers ; but a closer 
inspection, though it did not destroy 
the family resemblance, enabled one 
to perceive the different styles of beau- 
ty by which each was distinguished. 
Stephen had the ruddy glow of satis- 
faction diffusing its purple light over 
the vast expanse of his chops—face 
we mean; whereas the other had that 
mild expression peculiar to the defunct 
of that species, which Lord Byron has 
called “ the rapture of repose.” Be- 
sides, what’s the use of any more de- 
scriptions of the points wherein they 
differed? Stephen sat full-dressed 
like a worthy gentleman in his chair, 
whereas the other lay full length with 
his bristly coat around him on the 
kitchen-floor. Wherever a sight was 
to be seen, of course all the barbers 
of a town must be there tosee it, and 
as our friend John Piper was the prin- 
cipal professor of the shaving art in 
the town of Heckingham, he came, 
saw, and cursed the proprietor with 
all his soul and with all his strength. 
On returning home, and reflecting on 
all the distress he owed to Mr Whiffle 
—‘* how it was all along of he,” as 
he expressed it, “ that very few peo- 
ple could now afford the luxury of a 
barber ; that one of his best customers 
had put down his wig and his one- 
horse-chay the week after the failure ; 
that baldness had become fashionable 
among the old; and long beards and 
moustaches among the. young, ever 
since that eventful incident ; when 
Piper, we say, reflected on all these 
things, he broke a good many of the 
commandments, among which we will 
only particularize the third and the 
tenth. What a wonderful thing hun- 
ger is! How it sharpens the wits !— 
how it teaches us logic, rhetoric, and 
philosophy !—how it makes us write 
books, or, at all events, publish them ! 
Yes, hunger makes us do a great many 
curious things; and if you will wait 
for a very few minutes, you shall see 
what it induced the exasperated Piper 
to perform. It was indeed irresistible. 
Here was an opportunity to gratify at 
ence his appetite and his revenge. 
“© Wife!” he said, with a voice that 
portended strange things; “’tis past 
bearing, and I'll bear it no longer.” 

«© What is it, dear John?” answered 
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his helpmate, who was the most obe. 
dient wife that ever fell to the lot of a 
barber. 

« What is it ?—ugh—it chokes me. 
Why that infernal villain—that ras. 
cal, Whiffle, has killed the most beau- 
tiful pig I ever saw. The greedy, 
fat, dishonest, d—d intolerable beast— 
twenty score if he’s an ounce—the 
cursed red-faced, pot-bellied, double- 
chinned impostor— besides liver and 
lights !” 

‘¢ What is all this about ?”’ enquired 
Mrs Piper, who, in the strange jumble 
of her husband’s ideas, could not ex- 
actly make out whether his descrip. 
tions were intended for Whiflle or the 


1 tell you ’tis mine! No power 
on earth shall persuade me that every 
inch of fat on both their carcasses is 
not my just and lawful property ; and 
I'll have that pig this night as sure as 
my name’s”— 

“ Steal it ?” 

** What do you mean, woman, by 
talking such nonsense? Steal! Isn’t 
it my own? Haven’t I paid a hun- 
dred and three pounds seventeen and 
twopence for it?—a good price—and 
haven't I a right to bring it home ?” 

The good woman shook her head 
and sighed. John paused in mid ca- 
reer, and casting his eye mournfully 
round the room on the beds where all 
his children were sleeping — 

“ They will ask us for something in 
the morning, Letty, and we have no- 
thing to give them :—no more credit 
any where! The little ravens are fed 
in the fields, but we have nothing to 
put in the mouths of these little ones 
when they open them for food. Oh, 
cursed be he that cheateth his neigh- 
bours, and fattens his pig at other 
people’s expense !"” 

Letty looked mournfully round, but 
said nothing. ‘ Only think, wife,” 
continued John, “in half an hour we 
could have the pig here ;—a slice done 
on the gridiron would be delightful 
before going to bed. I would pawn 
some of my razors to buy some bread ; 
we would waken the two elder ones to 
give them a taste, poor dears !—and 
to-morrow I would sell some of the 
bacon, and tell the raseal, Whiffle, I 
would give him a receipt for the value 
of the animal as part payment of his 
debt—eh! Letty ?” 

Letty could resist no longer. Her 
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bonnet was on her head; the light 
truck brought noiselessly from the 
back-yard to the door, and off the two 
set through the now deserted streets, 
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for the clock had struck ten; ahd the 
watchmen had been asleep for an 
hour. 


Cuarpter IT, 


The day that Stephen Whiffle pre- 
sented his fat pig to the admiring eyes 
of his towfsmen was the happiest day 
of his life. His heart swelled with 
pride and exultation to such a degree, 
that he burst two of the buttons of 
his waistcoat. In a chair, conspicu- 
ously placed in the passage, in such a 
way as to command a view of the ob- 
ject of his admiration on one side, and 
the street on the other, with a pipe 
breathing perfume, and his ears wide 
open to hear the criticisms of his neigh- 
bours, from morn till noon, from 
noon till dewy eve, did Stephen la- 
bour, as we have said, without inter- 
mission in his effort to astonish the 
natives ; aud so persevering had been 
his labours, that his appetite on this 
occasion was increased to a pitch of 
sharpness that‘would have made an al- 
ligator ashamed of himself. But Di- 
nah Prim, who on week days was his 
housekeeper, and on Sundays his fel- 
low-worker in edifying the rebellious, 
in so far as she invariably groaned 
louder in her devotions than any of 
the unconverted have a right to do, 
had prepared a more than usually 
abundant supper, as if in anticipation 
of the exciting effects of her master’s 
unwonted activity. An immense dish 
of stewed beaf-steaks, accompanied 
with hot potatoes, and garnished with 
sundry pickles, sent up their savoury 
steams; a huge tankard, crowned 
with a diadem of foam, rested its 
precious cargo of exquisite home- 
brewed, at Stephen's dexter hand ; 
Dinah Prim smiled with her sweetest 
smiles directly opposite ; and a kettle 
“‘ weaving its song of potatory joy,” 
and breathing vows of ardent devotion 
to a pot-bellied bottle of gin which 
stood on the table, gave symptoms of 
an intention on the part of Mr Whiffle 
to prove himself a patriotic subject by 
increasing the amount of the excise. 
But it is not to be imagined for a 
moment that Stephen had sat all day 
exposed to the fresh air without some 
refreshment. Dinah had performed 
various voyages to the cellar, and re- 
turned laden with profound beakers 


of ale which her master had magziiati- 
imously tossed over the vast abysm of 
his throat with redoubled relish when 
he perceived that his happiness was 
witnessed by some hapless wretch to 
whom the flavour of Jolin Barleyéorn 
was one of the pleasures of memory, 
for Stephen was one of those Luefe- 
tian individuals to whom his own hap- 
piness was very much enhanced by a 
comparison with the misery of others. 
Supper at last was over ; the tatikard 
emptied; the gin poured into liis 
tumbler, and over the huge expatise 
of Whiffle’s countenance; now nearly 
blue from the quantity he had eaten, 
wandered an expression of self-cotii- 
placent satisfaction that only thie good 
can feel. 

«© What an excellent thing, Dinah, 
is a good conscience,” snorted the al- 
most somnolent Stephen, “ atid a con- 
tented mind. Them is the oily thitigs 
as is worth the search. All else is 
wanity and wexation.” 

“ Truly; and if all blessings is 
used with moderation.” 

‘© What do you mean to hitisini- 
vate? That I ain’t moderate ?—Is 
not all things allowed to me as has 
repented ?—Mayn’t I heat a few beef- 
steaks ?_”” 

“* Yes, with humility—” 

*“ Humble enough too for one ds 
has reached such degrees as I have. — 
But you are yet at the houter wall.— 
You don’t know nothink of true 
’oliness, and that ere beef-steak hadri’t 
half enough of innions.—So hold your 
tongue.” 

While this and similar conversa- 
tions went on, the bottle got rapidly 
exhausted ;—short broken grunts were 
all that proceeded at last from the 
meek lips of Mr Whiffle, and with 
his head lean’t back upon his chair, his 
nostrils wide distended, and his legs 
stretched out before him—to the 
eyes of one of the unconverted the 
immaculate Stephen might almost have 
had the appearance of being what the 
Gentiles call drunk. The tnprofarie 
would have considered him in a tratice. 
There is no saying what vision’ weré 
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vouchsafed to him on this occasion, 
but it is probable they had some re- 
ference to the business of the day; 
for, muttering some unintelligible 
words about bis pig, he made sundry 
efforts to rise. 

“* What do you want?’ enquired 
Dinah, seeing his critical condition— 
s* Better sit still for an hour or two, 
and sleep it off.” 

A growl, and reiterated attempts 
to leave his chair, were the only 
answer to this sagacious hint. 

« Sit down, Whiffle ; you'll expose 
yourself. You to be seen in this 
condition—for shame !” 

A monosyllable energetically pro- 
nounced, which “is generally appro- 
priated to the female specimens of the 
canine tribe, showed that Dinah’s elo- 
quence was not of much weight with 
the self-willed Stephen. 

“ Sit still,” she said at last, you 
will hurt yourself if you attempt to 
move. The kitchen door is open, and 
you will never get down the steps.’’ 

« T will though,” stuttered Whiffle, 
at last succeeding in his efforts, and 
staggering along the floor. “I will, 
I tell you. Ill go down and have 
one other look on him afore I tumbles 
in. Goto bed, Dinah; to bed, you 
jade, and I’ll come this moment.—” 

Two or three lurches hither and 
thither at length brought him to the 
door at the top of the stairs leading 
downto the kitchen, where the object of 
his veneration was extended. ‘Steady, 
steady,” cried Dinah, as he swayed to 
and fro with the candle in one hand— 
“ steady.” But before she had time 
to reach his side, the step was taken, 
—crash, crash, down the stairs thun- 
dered the prodigious weight—a heavy 
fall at the bottom—a grunt as of the 
bursting of a bagpipe—perfect silence 
and thick darkness told Dinah that 
her worst fears were realized. In 
fear and trembling she searched for 
another candle, lighted it at the de- 
caying fire, and went into the kitchen. 
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There, at full length, lay the huge 
carcasses, Whiffle and his pig, lovely 
in their lives, in their deaths undivid- 


ed. It needed a very slight observa- 
tion to convince Dinah of the condi- 
tion of the late Mr Whiffle, and as 
soon as she saw that all chance of his 
resuscitation was hopeless, she dis- 
played a degree of heroism and self- 
command, that would have done ho- 
nour to a Roman matron. With the 
most delicate sensitiveness she spread 
a large table-cloth over the defunct, 
for Stephen, in order more fully to 
enjoy his supper, had stripped himself 
as far as decency would allow, and 
locking the kitchen-door, she proceed- 
ed to the parlour to make preparations 
for alarming the neighbourhood with 
the spectacle of her distress. For this 
purpose she finished all that was left 
in the bottle by way of a support un- 
der her great affliction, and then, wise- 
ly considering that no honest man can 
endure the idea of leaving the world 
in debt, she resolved to wipe off such 
a stain from the memory of her mas- 
ter by paying herself in full for all 
the services she had rendered him. 
His hoards were ransacked, and as 
between such friends the ceremony of 
counting the money might have the 
appearance of distrust, she transferred 
the grand total to her own trunk, along 
with all the articles of silver she could 
find, as “ friendship’s offerings” from 
thedeceased. ‘ Allthis,” she murmur- 
ed devoutly, as she closed the lid of her 
strong-box, ‘ should have been mine, 
for many’s the time he has promised 
to make me an honest woman—but he 
was a mean, selfish beast, and the 
Lord’s will be done. I am resigned 
to every dispensation.” When all 
these preparations were ended, she 
again unlocked the kitchen-door, threw 
on her bonnet in a mighty hurry, and 
sobbing and sighing as heavily as she 
could, she proceeded to alarm the 
neighbours, and call in the surgeon to 
her master’s aid. 


Cuarter III. 


John Piper arrived at Stephen’s 
mansion about five minutes after that 
worthy gentleman had performed the 
somerset which laid him on the kit- 
chen-floor. Every thing was dark and 
silent. Dinah was busy in other parts 
of the house—the shutters were still 


unclosed, and John, knowing the local- 
ity too well to stand in need of a light, 
glided noiselessly in by the kitchen- 
window, felt his way cautiously along 
the floor, and kicking with his foot on 
the vast mass reposing beneath the 
table-cloth, concluded that he had dis- 
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covered the object of his search. 
‘«¢ How heavy the beast is!”’ muttered 
John, “ I shall never be able to get 
him on the truck by myself. Here, 
Letty, come in and lend a hand!”— 
By incredible exertions, hauling and 
tugging by the table-cloth, the hungry 
pair managed to deposit the mighty 
burden on the little vehicle, and full 
of glowing anticipations of a smoking 
steak from the overloaded ribs, they 
proceeded to their dwelling. Happily 
without being observed by any human 
being, they reached their destination, 
bundled the prodigious carcase, still 
shrouded in the table-cloth, into their 
own kitchen ; and while John went to 
the yard to deposit the truck, Letty 
made preparations for the approaching 
feast. The plates werelaidon the table, 
the gridiron cleaned, the fire stirred up, 
and now nothing was wanting but the 
return of the husband to furnish the 
materials for Letty’s culinary skill. 
John at last returned, took down a 
knife from the corner cupboard,— 
sharpened it for some time on the kit- 
chen-dresser. ‘* Now, Letty,” he said, 
‘ off with the cloth, and let us have a 
slice out of the monster’s rump.” 

‘‘ Hush,” said Letty, somewhat 
alarmed, « I think I hear steps on the 


street.” 


“ Only James Williams, the watch- 
man, going home to bed—he could 
not see any thieves in so dark a night, 
so what's the use of sitting up ? Come, 
uncover, and I’ll cut off three or four 
pounds.” 

« No—no—wait till the steps are 
past. Hark! they are stopping at 
Mr Jones’s the surgeon’s—Don’t you 
hear knocks at his door ?—listen.” 

“They need not knock at Dr 
Jones’s—He has gone out of the pa- 
rish to attend a rich woman at Mel- 
ham—lIf they wants any one to be 
bled, they must come to,our young 
man.” 

« Ah! poor fellow,” said Letty, «I 
had forgotten him quite—and he hasn’t 
had no supper this blessed night, nor 
no dinner as I know of—Ah! John.” 

’ This latter invocation was accom- 
panied with a significant look at the 
table-cloth on the floor, which John 
quickly comprehended. « Surely, 
surely, Letty,” he said, “ when all is 
got right again we will ask Mr Mason 
to join us. It will only be another 
slice or two, and Mr Mason is a per. 
fect gentleman, though his father, poor 


man, was ruinated like the rest of us 
by that infernal rascal old Whiffle. 
Off with the table-cloth till I dig the 
knife into him.” But before this in- 
junction could be complied with the 
noise came totheirowndoor. A loud 
knocking began, which their fears 
magnified, with the thundering of a 
constable’s baton. The knife was 
thrown down in terror, and John stood 
anxiously listening to the continued 
rat-tat-tat! ‘ What's to be done, dear 
John?” cried Letty, almost hysterical 
in her alarm; “ Oh that we had re- 
solved to starve on, rather than steal 
the pig—they will take us up for the 
robbery !—my poor children !—oh 
dear, oh dear !”” 

‘“ Hark!” cried John, “they are 
come for us already. They will break 
inthe door. Put out the light, Letty; 
let us save ourselves if we can.” 

“¢ Open the door, Mr Piper,”’ whined 
the voice of Dinah Prim, “it has 
pleased Providence to visit me with 
affliction. Is not there a doctor as 
lives in your upstairs ?” 

“ Coming, Mrs Prim, coming, ma- 
dam,”’ flustered John, now recognising 
the voice; “rather a late hour this, 
Mrs Prim. What can I do for you ?” 
he continued, cautiously opening the 
window. 

‘¢ Oh he is gone! he is carried off,” 
sighed the lady. 

“ Carried off! ahem—quite a mis- 
take—good-humoured jest, that’s all,” 
said John. 

“‘ Jest! mistake indeed! No; he is 
carried off, I assure you; but I bows 
to the one as did it. It was done in 
kindness.” 

‘“* Certainly, ma’am, no doubt of it,” 
said the perplexed barber, not exactly 
knowing whether Dinah was aware of 
the truck adventure or not. 

“If I had had any varning of it,” 
continued Mrs Prim, * it wouldn't 
have been so bad; but to be stolen 
away from me so momentaneously ! ” 

“Why, yes ma’am,” said John, 
more and more bewildered ; “but ye 
see, ma’am, the truck is still in the 
back-yard, and your loss can soon be 
replaced.” 

«¢ Oh, never, never,” sobbed Dinah; 
“ all things is for the best. But if you 
will tell the young doctor, as lodges 
here, it will be a great satisfaction if 
he will just cut my master’s throat, 
that there mayn’t be no chance of his 
being buried alive.” 
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«* Me, marm,” exclaimed John, in 
the utmost surprise; “me tell Mr 
Mason to come for to go for to cut 
Mr Whiffle’s throat, marm! No, he 
is an infernal old rascal, there aint no 
manner of doubt; but as to cutting 
his throat, it’s vat no gentleman would 
condescend for to do, let alone the 
chance of being hanged for’t ; and who 
the devil vants to bury the old brute 
alive ?” 

** Come, Mr Piper, we are wasting 
precious time. If you don’t send the 
young doctor to me directly, I will 
carry my complaint to the Mayor.” 

«For any sake, Mrs Prim, don’t 
talk of the Mayor; I'll send Mr Mason 
directly, marm; and if you wish it, 
I'll have my truck at your door ina 
moment.” 

« Oh, no, I want nothing of that 
kind—only the young doctor. Come 
with him yourself, you may be use- 
ful.” 

“« Certainly, marm,” said John Pi- 
per, as Dinah walked off; “ but that 
*ere idea about ‘cutting the villain’s 
throat is the rummest as ever I heard. 
Taking a little bacon aint nothing to 
that ; but what can the old rascal want 
with Mr Mason and me? Pr’aps to 
pay us our money? At any rate I'll 
go and tell him to his face that this 
here pig is my own, and that I aint 
ashamed of taking my own property.” 

With these and similar soliloquies, 
the magnanimous barber mounted the 
crazy stairs, and entered the room 
where Mr Mason was still poring over 
his books by the light-of one miserable 
eandle. ‘ Ask your pardon, Mr Ma- 
son,” said John, “ but just as we was 
agoing to supper, Dinah Prim, old 
Whiffie’s maid, came in to say that 
her master wished for to see you and 
me on very peticular business.” 

“Me! Mr Whiffle to see me?” 
asked the young man in surprise, “ Is 
he ill ?” 

** Can't exactly say. Mrs Prim did 
talk in a hexeterordnary way about 
wishing you to cut his throat.” 

» “ Open a vein the woman means. 
I will take my lancet directly. He is 
plethoric, and is perhaps threatened 
with the premonitory symptoms of 
apoplexy. Follow me as soon as you 
can, there is no time to be lost.” 

« And if the old rascal says any 
thing about his loss to night before I 
comes, tell him I take it in part pay- 
ment.” 
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But the young man hurried out of 
the room without enquiring into the 
worthy barber’s exact meaning, and 
proceeded to the house of Mr Whiffle 
on Esculapian thoughts intent. On 
arriving there Mrs Prim was still 
greatly agitated, but whether from the 
circumstance of two or three tumblers 
of gin-and-water being insufficient to 
restrain her emotion, or from some 
other cause, Mr Mason took no time 
to investigate. With a wave of her 
hand, which unfortunately extinguish- 
ed the candle, she gave him to under- 


~ stand that his duty was in the kitchen 


—** You will find him on the floor,” 
she hiccupped in the extremity of woe, 
and to the kitchen the practitioner 
accordingly groped his way. Stumb- 
ling down the steps, kicking his shins 
against tubs and chairs, he at last eame 
to what he considered his patient ; felt 
tenderly for the wrist, and was no lit- 
tle astonished to find he had hold of 
the trotter of a tremendous pig. Mr 
Mason was not superstitious, but he 
had read of the metempsychosis. 

‘* Bring a candle, Mrs Prim ; there 
is some mistake here.” 

That worthy lady, gathering all her 
energies once more, coaxed warmth 
enough into the fire to relight her 
candle, and staggered into the kitchen 
to the assistance of the surgeon. 

«I s’pose he’s quite cold, sir,” she 
said, holding the candle with tipsy gra- 
vity over the gigantic porker; “there 
aint no chance of bringing him to life 
again, for he must have broken his 
neck half an hour ago.” 

«* Who? Mrs Prim—who must have 
broken his neck ?” 

«* Why, the gentleman as you are 
feeling the pulse of. Do you think I 
don’t know my own master.” 

‘«‘ This, madam, this is a large sow 
or other animal of the porcina genus.” 

«* A sow ?—not my master ?—then 
where can he be?” And the terrified 
woman looked all round for the body 
of the vanished Stephen. “TI told 
him how it would be—the devil has 
carried him away—oh, dear—there, in 
this very spot I seed him land—put a 
tablecloth over him and all; and now 
he is spirited away. Don’t you think 
you smell brimstone, sir ?” 

“ Woman,” replied young Mason, 
“ you are either drunk or mad; you 
have played a most indecent trick in 
hoaxing a medical man. - I know not 
what can have been your object, but 
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I have suffered enough already from 
the villany of Mr Whiffle not to be 
made the butt of your heartless jests.”” 

The young man hurried home brim- 
full of wrath and offended dignity. 
He took no notice of the shivering 
barber’s agitation as he opened the 
door. “ Youneed not goto Whiffle’s,” 
he said, as he rushed up stairs, “ he is 
quite recovered, and does not need any 
assistance.” 
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«* Heaven be praised ; then my neck 
is saved from the gallows,” ejaculated 
John Piper, as he again joined his 
wife, who had sunk into a chair, and 
was hiding her face in her hands. 


‘“ Old Whiffle has got suddenly well 


again, and told Mr Mason that he had 
no need for medicines. Let us to bed 
good wife—the fright has taken away 
my appetite, and I wish the old rascal 
much joy of his fat pig.” 


Cuarter IV. 


The moment Mr Mason had left the 
house to attend on Mr Whifile, the 
barber had gone into the kitchen where 
his wife was still busied in making 
preparations for the supper. “ Now, 
Letty, lose no time,” he cried, “ the 
coast is quite clear. I shall be back 
before the steak is done. Off with the 
cloth, and let me cut them nicely !” 
The cloth was at last unwound, and 
it would be useless to attempt a de- 
scription of the horror and surprise 
that fell upon the astonished pair, 
when in place of the portly chops of 
the much coveted pig they recognised 


the hated visage of the detested Whif- 
fle 


“‘ That rascal,” cried John Piper, 
‘‘ will be the death of me, first by star- 
vation, and then the gallows. Oh 
Letty, we shall both swing on the 


other side of the bridge, cheek by — 


jowl with the murderer as was hanged 
last week.” 

«* But we didn’t murder him, John.” 

«¢ What does the law eare for that ? 
We can’t bring him to life again, and 
therefore we shall certainly be hanged.” 

«* But we can take him back again.” 

«¢ Impossible. That old woman has 
raised the alarm by this time. But 
how in heaven’s name has the pig 
turned into old Whiffle >” 

This was a complete puzzle. 

« Tl swear it was a pig,” said 
John, “ when I laid it on my truck. 
It must have been Ingilby the con- 
juror, that was here at the fair, that 
turned a neck of veal into a goose and 
goslings. But what's the use of talk- 
ing?” continued the barber. “ All 
~ that won’t save our necks. We must 

get quit of him.” 
After a moment’s consultation, it 
was resolved to leave the unfortunate 
- Stephen in the darkest part of the 
street, and rigidly to deny all know- 


ledge of the adventure, if any enqui- 
ries were made on the subject. They 
accordingly again called the truck in- 
to requisition, and as the least sus- 
picious place they could find, they 
laid him against the back of the wateh- 
box of James Williams, the guardian 
of the streets of Heckingham, believ- 
ing that that valuable officer had be- 
taken himself to his couch. In this, 
however, they were mistaken, for that 
useful individual was sunk in a pro- 
found sleep within the very box 
against which they placed their burden. 
Silently the barber and his wife re- 
turned home ;—waited the Doctor's 
arrival with no little expectation, and 
were relieved by the news he gave 
them of Mr Whiffle’s recovery. When 
James Williams the watchman had 
continued his slumbers far into the 
night, he resolved to alter the venue of 
the conclusion of them to his own bed 
at home. For this purpose he got up, 
but no sooner had he altered the cen- 
tre of gravity of his box, by removing 
his own weight from the back part of 
it, than it yielded to the superincum- 
bent ponderosity of the inanimate 
Whiffle, and falling—with hideous ruin 
and combustion—down it enclosed the 
scarcely awakened watchman in his 
own sentry-box, with such a moun- 
tainous weight above it that his ef- 
forts to extricate himself were for a 
long time unsuccessful. When at last 
he contrived to rear his prison, which 
enclosed him like a shell, and creep 
out on hands and knees, his efforts, 
and the persevering obstinacy of his 
overthrower, had irritated him to such 
a pitch of frenzy, that the first thing 
he did was to apply sundry thwacks of 
his baton on the body of his assailant, 
which Piper had reinvested in the 
table-cloth. 

« T'll teach you,” exclaimed the 
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vengeful watchman, “ to turn over my 
box—playing the ghost, too, you good- 
for-nothing vagabond, dressed up in 
an old sheet—I'll make you give up 
the ghost, I will. Who are you?” he 
continued—rather surprised at re- 
ceiving neither an answer, nor any re- 
sistance to his attack. ‘“* Come, hold 
up your face to the light”—advancing 
the lanthorn, which had luckily es- 
caped extinction in the mélée. ‘ Ha! 
gracious, Mr Whiffle,” he cried, start- 
ing back—“ and dead, too—what shall 
I do ?—these baton marks would hang 
me in any court!”’ But we need not 
trace the farther adventures of the 
hapless Whiffle, which were as numer- 
ous as those of the Hunchback in the 
Arabian Nights. We pass over how 
the watchman placed him against a 
physician’s door—how the physician 
threw him into the river, and how fi- 
nally he got into the hands of the con- 
federates of the man who, the preced- 
ing week, had been hanged in chains 
for robbery and murder. Several 
days passed on—and still no news of 
the lost one. A sort of enquiry was 
instituted—Dinah Prim told her story. 
A report got abroad, which was in- 


dustriously circulated by John Piper, 
that the devil had carried away the de- 
frauder of his neighbours ; but those 
who did not go so far as this, believed 
that Mr Whiffle had resolved to leave 
the neighbourhood, and that the house- 
keeper's story was the result of igno- 


rance and superstition. Inthe mean- 
time, John Piper took possession of 
the house, signing an agreement, to 
give it up on Mr Whiffle’s coming to 
claim it; and as his eloquence had 
been efficacious in persuading a good 
many people that there was something 
very mysterious in the Doctor feeling 
the pig’s pulse instead of Mr Whiffle’s, 
and that there was a dreadful coinci- 
dence between the disappearance of 
the missing man and the continued 
presence of the “ hanimal,” few peo- 
ple objected to the Barber taking pos- 
session of the porker also, binding him- 
self to account for it when its owner 
made the demand. 

Dinah Prim also, in the first agita- 
tion of her alarm, had dropt some hints 
of the money she had taken, of which 
the watchful barber availed himself, 
to arrest it for the benefit of the cre- 


ditors. Other discoveries of the places: 


in which Whiffle had deposited his 
spoils were also made, and every thing 
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was in a fair way to render the disap- 
pearance of Mr Stephen one of the 
happiest circumstances which had hap- 
pened in the town of Heckingham 
since the ever memorable period of his 
failure, when an unexpected incident 
occurred which increased the amaze- 
ment of the inhabitants in a tenfold 
degree, and perhaps, if the truth were 
known, their satisfaction at the same 
time. 

The Mayor of that eventful year 
was the most celebrated tailor that 
Heckingham had ever produced. He 
had made liveries for many years for 
the Lord-lieutenant of the county, and 
not many months before this time 
had made a shooting-jacket for the 
High Sheriff. When a man is at the 
top of his profession, and at the same 
time Mayor of his native town, a little 
pride may perhaps be excusable. 
There is indeed no denying that Mr 
Clips was one of the vainest of men. 


_He was vain of himself, of his shop, 


of his wife, of his children. He was 
vain not only of the beauties of his 
native town, but of every thing con- 
nected with it. He was not a little 
proud that Heckingham boasted of 
the smallest church and the largest 
prison of any borough town in Eng- 
land; but at the present moment the 
acmé of his pride was the fact that 
during his mayoralty a malefactor had 
actually been hung in chains. 

It was perhaps about a week after 
the mysterious disappearance of Mr 
Whiffle, that the worshipful the Mayor 
of Heckingham, with a finely gilt 
chain dangling across his breast, a 
gold-headed cane in his hand, and 
gratified vanity ruling triumphant on 
every feature, accompanied an admi- 
ring stranger in an inspection of the 
curiosities of the place. ‘“ This here 
by the church-gate,” began the Mayor, 
‘is our stocks, and that there just op- 
posite is the public-house—very con- 
venient, you see, sir—the mealifactors 
haven't far to go. A little farther on 
is our prison. Excellent accommoda- . 
tion, and I am happy to say always 
quite full. The town-hall you have 
already seen. There is a little anec- 
dote about that there figure of Justice 
over the door. Fine statty, aint it? 
Well, sir, you see we have a theatre 
here, and once when there was a row 


‘because Pizarro came on drunk, and 


give Rollo a bloody nose, the mob be- 
came uproarious and broke every thing 
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they could find. Among other things 
they got hold of this here wooden stat- 
ty—she was Thalia then, and had a 
very agreeable smile on her face—and 
knocked the upper part of her head 
all to pieces. Well, an idea came into 
my mind, and I bought it as old lum- 
ber ; had a board—you see the board, 
sir ?—nailed right over the top of her 
nose—because Justice, you know, is 
blind; hung a pair of wooden scales 
over her left wrist, and glued theright 
arm of Mars to the stump of her bro- 
ken elbow—made a present of her to 
the town, and received the thanks of 
the corporation. She is painted green 
to keep her from the weather :—not 
quite so natral as red and white, but 
stands the wear and tear much better.” 
In this way the eloquent Clips paraded 
his visitor through the town ;—and as 
the last and crowning wonder, “ the 
bright consummate rose of the whole 
wreath,” he conducted him to the 
other side of the bridge, and fixing 
his eyes intently on his friend to watch 
the effect of the spectacle, “ There, 
sir,” he said, “ there is the glory of 
Heckingham,—the notorious Bill 
Swag—that robbed and murdered— 
no—murdered and robbed—the un- 
fortunate old man on the great Lon- 
don road—a perpetual moniment of 
the watchfulness of Providence to de- 
tect a murder, and also of the horse- 
patrol. You see what a miserable 
care-worn, thin-looking rascal it is. 
No!—Heaven be over us! what is 
that?” and the Mayor’s tongue ceased 
its office, though it still wagged, in 
vain attempts to reach the palate, the 
wide gaping of the mouth preventing 
allcommunication. The strangerlook- 
ed astonished. Sir,” began the 
mayor, mastering himself by a strong 
effort, “this is the most wonderful 
thing that ever happened, and will 
make my mayoralty notorious to all 
future times. The fat man you now 
see on the gallows, sir, is not Bill 
Swag, but Mr Whiffle—you’ve heard 
his story? There he is, sir——but 
this is too weighty a matter for delay. 
I must summon the Council forth- 
with.” 

In pursuance of this wise resolution 
the members of the deliberative body 
met in full conclave-—marched in so- 
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lemn procession to the gallows to con- 
vince themselves of the fact, and re- 
turned to the town-hall to decide on 
farther proceedings. Opinions were 
long divided—some contending that it 
would be better to let things remain 
as they were—insinuating, at the same 
time, that the deceased was by no 
means unworthy of the situation he 
occupied. But the Mayor, rising with 
a dignity unknown to lower function- 
aries, addressed them in a_ speech 
which carried conviction to every 
mind. “ As to old Whiffle finding 
his way to the gallows,” said Clips in 
his oration, “ with that we have no- 
thing to do—because we know nothing 
about it, and he himself is not in a 
position to tell us. It is certain that 
by removing him, our beautiful town, 
gentlemen, will lose one of its proud- 
est ornaments, for, let me tell you, it 
aint every town as can point to a 
murderer hung in chains ;—yet, gen- 
tlemen, even this distinction I hope 
you will surrender for the sake of me, 
Thomas Clips, the Mayor of this town. 
It is not for the man’s sake I wish him 
to be taken down—no—but when I 
tell you, gentlemen, that in this my 
year of mayoralty, I, the chief dig- 
nitary of this ancient borough,—with 
my own hands made the indenti- 
cal breeches in which he is now sus- 
pended—O! I feel certain you will 
not subject your principal magistrate 
to the indignity of having his handi- 
work disgraced upon the gallows!” 
The appeal was irresistible. It was 
unanimously agreed to act on the 
Mayor’s suggestion, and Heckingham 
was robbed of the ornament which had 
rendered its inhabitants so proud. 

Mr Mason is now the principal sur- 
geon in that part of the country, and 
the last news of John Piper, who is a 
rich man and flourishing perfumer, 
was, that he is the Mayor-elect for the 
next year, and threatens to put Dinah 
Prim in Bridewell, if she makes any 
disturbance by preaching on the 
streets. It is observed that John kills 
a fat hog every year, and distributes 
it to the poor—a sort of thank-offering 
for all the benefits he has experienced 
from his affection to that species of 
animal. : 
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«* Voila un beat talent!” dit un des coll@gues du nouvel orateur. ‘‘ Dites donc une pwissance,’® 


repartit M. Royer Collard. 


oe ue D’Aguessuu débuta au Parlement de Paris, le vieux President Talon s’écria. Je 
wubuietiee Gnit comme ce jeune homme commence.”’—Fiayol’s Defence of Berryer at the Court of 


Assizes of the Loir et Cher in 1852. 


TuereE is a poetry in eloquence, 
which is not only rhythmical—having 
one sound proportioned to another— 
but which possesses that characteristic 
of which Addison speaks in his Spec- 
tator when he says, that though in 
poetry it be necessary that the uni- 
ties of time, place, and action should 
be explained, there is still something 
that gives a greatness of mind to the 
reader which few of the critics have 
considered. 

The power of speaking with flu- 
ency and eloquence is the viva voce ex- 
pression of him who thinks in mea- 
sure. The poet writes. The ora- 
tor speaks. 

The Lady Anne of Bretagne, pass- 
ing through the presence of France, 
says Peacham, and espying Chartier, 
a famous poet, fast asleep, kissing him, 
said, “We must honour the mouth 
whence so many golden poems have 
proceeded.” 

There is a painting in eloquence, 
which represents by delineation and 
colours, as living and as fresh as ever 
were presented on the canvass of a 
Rubens or a Wilkie. Colours, ap- 
pearances, images, are all brought be- 
fore you, either as faithful representa- 
tives of facts, or as artificial deckings, 
which cheat but to please you. 


‘* This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which you 
said led you to Duncan.” 

There is a music in eloquence, which 
proceedeth from a man “ who is 
moved with concord of sweet sounds.” 
It is the “ silver sound” of Spenser in 
his Fairy Queen. It is the chord of 
Milton, when “ of old the sons of 
morning sang.” It is the musie of 
«* Pope,” which “ never swelled too 
high, nor sunk too low; which fired 
warriors with animated sounds; and 
even poured into the lover's bleeding 
wounds the balm of consolation.” It 
is harmonious, melodious, sweet sound- 
ing. - 

Thus, eloquence is a combination of 
poetry, painting, and music. But it is 
more than this. 

There is a living sculpture in elo- 
quence, for it is graceful action, since 


Shakspeare has said that “action is 

eloquence ;” and the real orator pre- 

sents in his person the thought embo- 

died in the lines of Pope— 

‘“* Then sculpture and her sister arts revive, 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to 
live.” 

But eloquence isnatural. It cannot 
be artificial. It is the poetry of the 
soul. It is the painting of the heart. 
It is the music of the mind. It is the 
result, not of study, but of endow- 
ment. It is the gift, not of man, but 
of God. “ Pata nascitur non fit,” is 
as true of him who speaks with elo- 
quence as of him who rhymes with 
harmony. 

But eloquence has yet higher quali- 
fications. It is the voice of reason 
and of justice, as well as the harmony 
of music, the colouring of painting, 
the rhythm of poetry, and the living 
marble of grace and action. I cannot 
understand Seneca when he separates 
virtue from eloquence. “ Elige eum 
cujus tibi placutt et vita et oratio.” 
Rather, with Quintilian, I look on the 
truly eloquent man as the apologist for 
virtue, who excites the best feelings of 
our nature in compassion for the un- 
fortunate and not for the vicious. 


“ Pracipua tamen gus in commo- 
venda miseratione virtus, ut quidam in 
hac eum parte omnibus ejusdem operis 
autoribus preferant.” 


Whatever is natural is just. For 
the voice of nature is the voice of or- 
der ; and order is heaven’s first law. 
The voice of conscience is the voice of 
nature ; and the efforts of genius, as 
of eloquence, when uncorrupted, are 
just and rational. If justice and truth, 
reason and conscience, be separated 
from eloquence, it is not eloquence, 
but declamation. It may please the 
ear, captivate the imagination, and 
excite the fancy, but as it springs not 
from the heart, so it can never reach it. 

Thus, true eloquence is upright, in- 
corrupt, honest, accurate, virtuous 
rightful, regular, exactly proportion- 
ed, and administers to every man what 
is his due. 

But its characteristics are not only 
natural, artial, and moral; they are 
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likewise intellectual. Not only does 
the heart speak to the heart, but the 
mind speaks to the mind. It is the 
exertion of intelligent power by means 
of speech. It may be in the form of 
conversation—for who was more elo- 
quent than Coleridge ?—or in the form 
of public orations—and whose speeches 
can rival those of Berryer? In both 
cases, however, master minds, as well 
as noble hearts, were brought to bear 
upon their attentive and. captivated 
listeners. True eloquence is insepa- 
rable from reason, or that power by 
which one man deduces one proposi- 
tion from another, or proceeds from 
premises to consequences. 

When Berryer defended the Abbé 
de la Mennais, in 1826, who was ab- 
surdly prosecuted for opinions which 
he then maintained, but has apparently 
since renounced, the question of the 
“‘ divine right of kings’’ was discussed be- 
fore the jury ; and as the reason and 
the conscience of Berryer told him 
that this great maxim, this vast prin- 
ciple was the basis of liberty, of equa- 
lity, and of right ; and that an ungodly 
and perverse age had ignorantly and 
impiously confounded the word “ ab- 
solutism”’ with “ divine right,” his rea- 
son and his conscience thus eloquently 
expressed the reasonings of the one 
and the convictions of the other :— 

‘© A qui osera-t-on faire un crime de vé- 
nérer dans son ceur, et dans ses paroles, cette 
grande puissance spirituelle qui, toujours vi- 
gilante pour les rois et pour les peuples, leur 
fait sans cesse entendre ces nobles enseigne- 
ments, fondements sacrés de tout ordre, de 
toute dignite, de toute liberté, dans les 
états. Peuple obeis 4 ton roi, il est l'image 
de Dieu sur Ja terre; roi, garde toi d’oublier 
dans les pompes de ta grandeur que le dernier 
de tes sujets est'ton frére. 

‘© L’absolutisme et le droit divin! étrange 
et criminel rapprochement des principes les 
plus opposés! Le droit divin! Mais c’est 
la liberté, c’est l’égalité entre les hommes, 
c’est ]’éternelle loi qui les appelle 4 vivre en 
société, mais qui n’a point réglé les formes 
variables des sociétés politiques, dicté leurs 
constitutions, leurs loisintérieures ; quin’aat- 
tribué 4 aucun homme une autorité propre et 
personnelle sur les semblables. Républiques 
ou monarchies; tous ces états, tant qu’a 
subsiste au fond des consciences, une au- 
torité plus grande que celle des lois mémes, 
plus puissante que le pouvoir humain, ont 
pu mettre sous la garde de la religion les lois 
fondamentales, les lois sanctionnées par une 
longue expérience par les suffrages des sié- 
cles, Que le Dieu Terme fit placé aux 
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limites des champs, que la statue de la Con- 
corde s’élevat sur les places publiques—qu’une 
cérémonie sainte ait consaeré le prince ap- 
péelé au tréne par les lois antiques du pays, 
ces garanties sacrées des droits sociaux n’en 
étaient point le principe.” 

The reason, the conscience, the un- 
derstanding, the heart—all here are 
speaking in the language of nature ;— 
as musical as the morning note of that 
lark which swims in ether, or rises to 
the pearly gates of the sun ;—as poe- 
tical as the Elegy of Gray—as living 
a perfection of sculptured beauty as 
the production of Canova ;—and co- 
loured with all the purity and chaste- 
ness of a Titian, and yet the force and 
energy of a Raphael. 

There is still another word which 
must be added to conscience and rea- 
son—it is knowledge. The “ blast 
Tartarian, which makes the house 
tremble, as its notes are spread,” 

‘* Tartareus intendit vocem, qua protinus 

omnis contremuit domus,” 

is by no means a necessary character- 
istic of eloquence. It may be an ha- 
rangue—a set speech—an appeal to 
the passions—and may even border on 
rhetoric—but a declaimer and an ora- 
tor are not more widely separated than 
knowledge and ignorance—volubility 
and eloquence. When Garnier Pagés 
addresses the French deputits, he is 
not speaking to them, but to the crowd 
without. His specches suit the mob, 
and they toss high their caps and ery, 
“ Vive Garnier Pages !”—* But how 
can they be wise, whose talk is of bul- 
locks?”” When Guizot speaks to 
France, he speaks to the world—for 
the examinations of philosophy, the 
criticisms of the schools, and the in- 
vestigations of political science, he 
courts: andwhy? Because he knows 
that which he believes—and his know- 
ledge is at his fingers’ ends. 

Thus, Berryer has a certain percep- 
tion, an indubitable apprehension of 
truth ; and, as this is the highest de- 
gree of the speculative faculties—he 
possesses it to an astonishing degree. 
Hence the vivacity of his replies to 
those who interrupt him. When, dur- 
ing the discussion in the session of 
1834, of the address of the Chamber of 
Deputies to the King ; in reply to the 
opening speech, M. Berryer pointed 
out (in one of his most admirable ora- 
tions, which lasted two hours, and 
which, through the inspiration of the 
moment, captivated, and even ezta- 
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sied an assembly, in which he was the 
only one of his opinion) the disastrous 
effects of the doctrine, or dogma of 
‘the sovereignty of the people’’—the 
Keeper of the Seals, unable to resist 
the influence produced upon his rea- 
son, as well as the contending passions 
of his heart, exclaimed, ‘ Avec les 
conséquences que vous donnez a la sou- 
veranété du peuple tout gouvernment 
est impossible!’ And what said Ber- 
ryer? Why, his knowledge—his cer- 
tain perception—his indubitable appre- 
hension was then to reply—and in- 
stantly he answered— 

«“ Et qui vous dit le contraire!” 
The reply was sublime. The victory 
was accomplished. Berryer had con- 
vineed the Carbonaro, and the Propa- 
gandist Minister of Justice, that if the 
dogma, or the doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of the people, were carried out 
into operation, as ought to be the case, 
where the government was founded 
upon that principle, or dogma, that 
“no government could exist, that its 
existence would be impossible. The 
triumph was achieved by the simple 
phrase, “ Et qui vous dit le con- 
traire!” From that moment, both 
the throne and its counsellors have 
abjured this doctrine, remembering the 
words of M. Guizot, in his work on 
the Government of France :— 


‘© Ainsi, fermement persuadé que la légi- 
timité des trones est une institution excellente 
et que, pour étre cette institution, le légitimité 
doit étre ancienne, car autrement elle n’est 
pas :—Je me demande par quelle malheur la 
révolution serait condamnée 4 méconnaitre 
et a repousser un tel bien ;” and remember- 
ing the words of Count d’Argout, now go- 
vernor of the bank of France, in his letter 
to the Mayors of the department of Gard, 
written in March 1817, ‘ Sans Ja doctrine 
sacrée de la légitimité, il ne peut y avoir ni 
repos ni bonheur pour la France, et I’ ex- 
istence méme de notre patrie est intimement 
liée 4 ce principe ;” and above all, remem- 
bering the words of Louis Philippe d’Or- 
leans, now King ef the French, in the so- 
lemn declaration made by the Princes of the 
House of Bourbon, when in 1803 Bona- 
parte proposed certain conditions to Louis 
XVIII. to induce him to renounce his 
rights to the crown of France: ‘‘ Si l'in- 
juste emploi d'une force parvenait (ce que a 
Dieu ne plaise), 4 placer de fait, et jamais 
de droit, sur le trone de France, tout autre 
que notre roi legitime, nous suivrons avec 
autant de confiance que de fidélité, la voix 
de l’honneur, qui nous prescrit d’en appeler 
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jusqu’A notre dernier soupir 4 Dieu, aux 
Frangais, et & notre épée.”” 

The knowledge of M. Berryer—his 
certain perception—his indubitable ap- 
prehension, replying, in one phrase, to 
the minister of Justice—thus gave the 
last blow to that dogma which had for 
four years involved France in continu- 
ous insurrection. The doctrine of po- 
pular sovereignty has now been aban- 
doned. Montesquieu is now preferred 
to Lafayette—and the language of the 
221 Deputies of France, in March, 
1830, has triumphed, not over the acts, 
but over the principles of the Depu- 
ties, who made a king in the succeed- 
ing month of July. For what says 
Montesquieu ?—* It is not for the 
reigning family that the order of suc- 
cession is established, but because it is 
the interest of the state that there 
should be one reigning family. The 
law which regulates the succession of 
private families is a civil law, which 
has for its object the interest of private 
individuals. That which regulates 
the succession to the monarchy is a 
political law, which has for its object 
the welfare and the preservation of the 
state.” And what was even the lan- 
guage of the 221 Deputies who voted 
that fatal address, which, whilst it ac- 
knowledged the “ sacred principles of 
legitimacy,” and even the “ sacred 
rights of the Crown, as the surest gua- 
rantce for the liberties of the people,” 
yet dictated to the reigning prince the 
choice which he ought, according to 
them, to make of his responsible mi- 
nisters ? : : 

** C’est un objet digne de la sollicitude de 
votre majesté que de mettre un terme aux maux 
qui affligent le Portugal, sans porter at- 
teinte au principe sacré de lu legitimité, in- 
violable pour les rois, non moins que pour 
les peuples......La raison de peuple, marie 
par l’expérience et par Ja liberté des dis- 
cussions, lui dit que c’est surtout en matidére 
d’autorité, que l’antiquité de la possession 
est le plus saint de tous les titres...Sa con- 
viction s’accorde done avec son devoir, pour 
lui presenter, les droits sacrés de votre cou- 
ronne, comme la plus sire garantie de scs 
libertés,”” 


But there is a final characteristic, 
or ingredient, in true eloquence, to 
which I must briefly refer: and that 
is literary acquirements, or learned at- 
tainments, as in opposition to the gifts 
of nature. When the endowments of 
nature are enriched and enlarged by 
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acquirements, then the mind, as an in- 
telligent power, and as an intellectual 
capacity, supplies the orator with those 
materials and facts which his know- 
ledge appreciates, his conscience re- 
pels or adopts, and his imagination 
converts into poetry, painting, music, 
and sculpture. He is a finished ora- 
tor. How beautiful an assemblage is 
this of virtue, wisdom, and talent—of 
that which is artial, with that which is 
natural—and of judgment, rectitude, 
feeling, and taste! Such models are 
most rare. Yet, in my conscience, I 
believe that Berryer is one. His well- 
stored mind—trich in classic lore, in 
the wisdom of ages, and in the progress 
of human attainments :—replete with 
facts not crude and undigested, a 
mass of unarranged and unselected, 
because unappreciated materials—but 
filled with moral and social facts, iden- 
tified with the history of man, and 
with the ways of God—comprehensive 
as the subjects of his research, and as 
the widely expansive character of his 
benevolence and heart; not limited to 
one school or to one language, to one 
age, or to one system, but though or- 
derly as the cells of wax in which the 
bee stores her honey ; yet filled, as in 
the honey- comb, with the varied sweets 
of many an intellectual flower and 
shrub, blossom, and tree ;—this mind 
of his, thus enriched,—these acquire- 
ments of his, thus arranged; this 
knowledge of his, perceiving and ap- 
prehending all;—this conscience of 
his, the fond and devoted, nay, the 
passionate love of truth and justice, 
are all brought to the aid of his fertile 
fancy, his playful wit, and of that 
poet's tongue, “ which, as imagination 
bodies forth the forms of things un- 
known, turns them to shape—and gives 
to airy nothings a local habitation and 
a name.” 

I have thus introduced BearyeEr to 
your notice; and I have done so in 
this manner, because Eloquence might 
be represented by his statue or his 
bust; and because it is well to dis- 
tinguish between things which differ 
and which are yet oft confounded. It 
is well, as it appears to me at least, to 
separate what is styled ‘ Eloquent” 
by the ignorant, the violent and the 
wanton, from the real eloquence which 
has a sacredness about it, and of which 
Isaiah spoke when, describing the con- 
fusion and misery created by sin and 
error, he said, ** God taketh away in 
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consequence from Jerusalem and from 
Judah, the captain of fifty and the - 
honourable man, the counsellor and 
the ELOQUENT orATOR.” In one word, 
it is well that stupidity and knowledge, 
learning and ignorance, dignity and 
passion, honest conviction and affected 
energy, as opposed to the meretricious 
display of a voluble declaimer, and 
the unprincipled energy of a mere po- 
litical partisan ; differing as they do 
in their characteristic§ and in their ob- 
jects; in the source of their influence 
and in their design and end—should 
be kept perfectly distinct in the minds 
of men. Real eloquence is entitled 
to the homage, the love, the admira- 
tion, the gratitude, and I will add, to 
the convictions and consciences of 
men—for it is intellectual superiority, 
vast acquirements and industry, and 
even moral virtue! Its influence on 
individuals, or on masses, should ex- 
cite no surprise. It is the triumph of 
mind over nature, of application over 
indolence, of knowledge over confu- 
sion, of all that is just and honest, or 
a prejudice and vice, of reason, of 
fancy, of imagination, of poetry, of 
painting, of the playful innocence of 
childhood, as well as of the strength 
of a giant; of conscience and of na- 
ture; and when he, who spoke as 
never man spoke, opened his lips of 
love, and said, “‘ Let not your hearts 
be troubled—ye believe in God—believe 
also in me—peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you ; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you;”—who can 
wonder at the enthusiasm of Simon 
Peter, who, having a sword, drew it, 
and smote the high priest’s servant, 
and cut off his right ear, when in a 
garden by the side of the brook Ce- 
dron, a band of officers and chief 
priests arrived to arrest his Lord ? 
The result of true eloquence must be 
proportioned to its character, as effects 
must correspond with their causes. 
He who hushed the stormy wind and 
the tempest said, “ Peace! be still,” — 
but his voice was the voice of God. 
Berryer was born in the French 
metropolis on the 3d of January, 1790. 
He is the son of one of the most cele- 
brated advocates of the Paris bar, and 
ever found in his father a guide, a 
counsellor, and a model. At the Col- 
lege of Juilly he received his educa- 
tion, and was prepared for the bar by 
the directions, skill, and constant as- 
sistance of his parent. His education 
I 
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was classical and historical. He stu- 
died the best models of forensic elo- 
quence, and was at an early age con- 
vinced of this great fact and principle, 
that monarchical governments are fa- 
vourable tothe developement of genitis, 
and to the advancement of industry 
and talent. The father of Berryer 
was, from principle as well as from 
education, a Royalist. He had watch- 
ed with his son, who was at his elbow, 
and examined, as younger and elder 
students, the events which had trans- 
pired in France, from the period when 
the young Berryer was ten years of 
age till the epoch of his maturity ;— 
and both were equally satisfied that 
the land of their birth, as of their af- 
fection, was unprepared for the doc- 
trines of republicanism, and totally op- 
posed to the continuance of imperial- 
ism. From 1812 to 1814 both father 
and son anticipated the speedy return 
of the Bourbons to France as a fact 
which was ever inevitable, and desired 
an arrangement, by which the liberties 
of the people, the power and unity of 
the monarchy, and the ameliorations 
introduced by the events of 1789 might 
be consecrated and preserved. 


It was at this period that Berryer 


was called to the bar. From the mo- 
ment of his appearance as an advo- 
cate, his admirable aptitude for reply 
was admitted by all his fellow-barris- 
ters—and one of them made in his 
honour a charming song, the chorus 
of which was 
‘A la réplique on connait l'avocat.” 
This facility of replying to his ad- 
versary, of seizing the weak points of 
his argument, and of gaining the at- 
tention of both judges and jury by a 
lofty address and an animated and 
powerful logic, has, of course, grown 
with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength. His introductory 
addresses are strong, masculine, ner- 
vous. His replies are thunderbolts 
which sweep all before them, and leave 
his antagonists the sorriest victims of 
his power, strewn lifeless, or incapable 
of retorting on the field of battle. 
When Berryer first entered public 
life as a barrister, the events of 1814 
and 1815 rendered that profession more 
political than legal, and gave to it a 
character peculiarly favourable for the 
developement of his immense powers. 
He embraced with ardour royalist opi- 
nions. ~The despotism of Napoleon 
and the vexations of his government, 
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had irritated the mind and heart of the 
young advocate. He had admired with 
all the French youth the military glory 
of the warrior—but when he contrast- 
ed that sole title to public favour with 
the persecuting character of the police, 
and with the arbitrary acts of the Go- 
vernment, he learned to appreciate be- 
forehand the benefits of a government 
which brought back to France both 
liberty and order. He embraced with 
enthusiasm the cause of legitimacy, 
and to it he has been faithful during 
the rest of his noble and energetic 
life. 

I remember, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1830, listening to a splendid ora- 
tion of Berryer, in which he thus 
sketched his opening career :— 

“* Je réclame le privilége heureux de mon 
Age, qui me fit étranger 4 l’ancien régime, 
Ma carriére a commencée au milieu d’un 
bruit des armes.’ Je me suis, en quelque 
sorte, eveillé au monde aux cris de gloire 
de empire; alors que les vieilles querelles 
étaient etouffés. Je n’ai connu la liberté, 
lordre, les lois, Ja discussion des droits, la 
défense des interéts publiques ou privés, que 
dans la France, telle que la restauration 1’a 
faite.” 

Berryer was one of those who felt, 
when contemplating the vast catas- 
trophe of the empire, how much there 
is of peril for the happiness and repose 
of society, when the power which 
directs it is all concentrated in only 
one man. Whilst such men as Bona- 
parte are rare, and hardly ever trans- 
mit to their successors the force with 
which their own genius has invested 
them—society is in perpetual need of 
order and protection. An unchange- 
able, inviolable, dominating principle, 
which consecrates all rights and all 
interests, can alone reply to these de- 
mands—and, if you will, tothese weak- 
nesses of human society. 

It is easy for the enemies of the Re- 
storation to affect a vast repugnance 
for foreign bayonets; but time and 
truth will do justice to this species of 
ingratitude, andthe acclamations of the 
France of 1814 will, at a future period 
of French history, reply victoriously 
to those posthumous calumnies, only 
got up to give the lie to the facts of 
the past. The Restoration will pre- 
serve its great name in the annals of 
France, and posterity will say, that by 
the return of legitimate power to these 
shores, France was able to obtain that 
repose from her long political agita- 
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tion of which she was so much in 
need, and was brought to enjoy that 
“ prosperity without example,” which 
M. Dupin, in 1815, then admitted to 
exist. I cannot forbear from citing 
the very words of this distinguished 
individual, made use of in his letters to 
the electors of Za Niéevre at that 
period. 


‘* Le roi veut cicatriser nos plaies, tarir 
le source de nos maux, et nous procurer 
cette paix que a fui loin de nous avec les 
Bourbons ; et qu’eux seuls pouvaient nous 
mener.” 


It is often a subject of occupation 
with M. Berryer, to compare men with 
themselves as well as with each other ; 
to see how their passions and their 
prejudices at one period of their lives 
give the lie to the justice and truth of 
another period, and then vice versa. 
I cannot myself refrain, whilst speak- 
ing of the calumniated Restoration, 
from citing a few passages from the 
Journal des Debats, an organ of pub- 
lic opinion which hasexercised so great 
an influence over the minds of the 
“ Bourgeoisie” for a quarter of a 
century. 

That journal was compelled, in its 
Numbers of Ist and 4th September 
1832, to admit, “that France had not 
enjoyed any liberty before the promul- 
gation of the charter, and the re-esta- 
blishment of the constitutional mo- 
narchy by Louis XVIII. That which 
is certain in spite of all the declama- 
tions in the world is this, that France 
was never truly free but under the 
constitutional monarchy.” 2 

And again, “the Emperor had de- 
prived us of the liberty of the press— 
the charter restored it us. The Em- 
peror had taken from us the liberty of 
the tribune—the charter restored it to 
us. The Emperor, in one word, has 
destroyed every vestige of a represen- 
tative government—the charter gave 
us that government back again. These 
ave facts which may be kept back, and 
about which not one word may be ut- 
tered, but the facts will remain, and 
cannot be destroyed.” 

Even the 221 deputies, who in 
March, 1830, presented an address to 
Charles X., in which they virtually 
required him to abandon one of the 
most sacred prerogatives of his crown, 
the right of naming his own ministers, 
were conpelled by the force of truth to 
say— 


* Sire! The people cherish and respect 
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your authority. Fifteen years of peace and 
of liberty, which they owe to your august 
brother and to you, have rooted deeply in 
their hearts that gratitude which attaches 
them to your royal family.” 


As Berryer was always a man of 
action, as well as of principle, he be- 
came a Royalist volunteer, and made 
as such the journey to Ghent during 
the Hundred Days. 

On the second return of the Bour- 
bons, his Royalist. opinions did not 
prevent him from devoting himself 
with ardour to the defence of the of- 
ficers who were compromised by the 
events of 1815, and who were brought 
before the tribunals to be judged by 
the order of Ministers, who little un- 
derstood the interests of the monarchy, 
and were never seriously devoted to 
the eldest branch of the House of 
Bourbon. And it is not a little sin. 
gular, nay, it is a fact well deserving 
of being rescued from oblivion, that 
the ordonnance of Louis XVIII, 
which prescribed the arrest and trial 
of Ney, Cambronne, Debelle, &c., 
was made when Pasquier, the now 
President of the Chamber of Peers, 
and Baron Louis, the now candidate 
for the post of President of the Court 
of Accounts, were Ministers; when 
Prince Talleyrand, now the factotum 
of the Tuileries, was President of the 
Council, and the Due de Cazes, the 
now Grand Referendary of the Cham- 

ber of Peers, was Prefect of Pelice. 
Yet one of the great accusations 
brought by the Revolution of 1830 
against the Restoration was this,— 
“¢ The arrest, trial, and death of Mar- 
shal Ney.” 

Against this ordonnance, counselled 
and carried into execution by the 
warmest supporters of the new order 
of things in France, Berryer protested 
in 1815, and has never ceased to pro 
test. He was the defender of the prin- 
ciple of the monarchy, ‘because he was 
the lover of freedom—because he was 
convinced that that principle alone 
could coneiliate order and liberty, and 
it is therefore that the alliance of 
“* Legitimacy and Liberty” has been 
the constant objects of all his efforts, 
and the political faith of all his life. 

In the eyes of a man who thus un- 
derstood the nature and character of 
royalty, all violent measures werein his 
opinion opposed to the essence of legiti- 
mate power, which should never doubt 
its rights or itsforce, and which shotild 
feel that it was less a dominating 
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power than an immense pledge of se- 
curity for the country. He was then 
opposed to all criminal proceedings 
which resembled acts of vengeance 
instead of acts of justice, and he would 
not that the conqueror should make 
the “ Place de Gréve” a supplement 
to the theatre of so many combats, or 
that the executioner should search for 
victims on the field of battle. M. 
Berryer opposed, then, with all the 
powers of his mighty eloquence, that 
reactionary spirit which the men who 
undertook to direct the second resto- 
ration dared to print upon it, and who 
were indifferent, as they are still, to 
the fall of dynasties and to the revolu- 
tions of empires, provided from the 
general wreck they can snatch but a 
ministerial portfolio. 

When Marshal Ney was tried be- 
fore the Chamber of Peers he assisted 
in his defence ; and when Cambronne 
was tried at Nantes in 1816, his young 
Royalist friend was his defender. 

M. Berryer was a Royalist from 
conviction, the result of profound 
thought and enquiry ; he therefore de- 
sired that the throne should be strong 
enough to pardon, and often did he 


address himself to the Royal clemency. 
When unable to save Debelle by his 
splendid pleadings before a court-mar- 
tial, he rushed to the palace, and threw 
himself at the feet of that King against 
whom the General had dared to raise 


the standard of revolt. ‘ He shall 
have his pardon,” replied the monarch 
to the young advocate, “because he 
Sought not against France, but against 
me.” It was thus that Henry IV. 
stretched forth his hand of forgiveness 
to the soldier who wounded him at 
Arques. 

** Plus de proscrits’’ was the motto 
of M. Berryer. It was a noble and 
generous policy ; and, faithful to the 
same motto, he had the right, in 1831, 
when he appeared as one of the coun- 
sel for the ex- Ministers of Charles X., 
to say, “that, as the royalty of so 
many centuries had been proscribed 
by the Revolution of July, at least the 
Ministers of the exiled monarch could 
not be led to the scaffold.” 

There are two passages in that most 
extraordinary and magical defence 
which, though out of the order of date, 
I insert in this part of my narrative, 
because they bear upon the conduct 
and opinions of Berryer in 1815. 


“ J’exprime ici, Messieurs, une pens¢e proe 
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fondement gravée en mon ceur : et, pardonnez 
moi de le dire, j’ai quelque droit*de l’exprimer 
avec confiance. En 1815, deja pénétré de 
sentiments qui ne s’eteindront qu’avee ma 
vie, alorsque les passions politiques etaient par- 
tout ardentes, et plus excitées en moi par la 
chaleur d’une extréme jeunesse, je me disais : 
Un empoisonneur, un voleur public, un par- 
ricide, sont toujours criminels, et doivent 
étre condamnés en tout temps, en tout pays. 
Il n’en est pas de méme des criminels d'état ; 
donnez leur seulement d'autres juges, que le 
temps calme les interéts, modifier les pas- 
sions, leur vie sera en siireté, et peut étre en 
henneur. 

“* C’est dans cette pensée que je m’assis 
prés de mon pére pour la defense de Mare- 
chal Ney. Et que je parvins du moins 4 
sauver les jours des Généraux Debele et 
Cambronne.” 


The following concluding words of 
M. Berryer, when he defended the 
Ministers of Charles X., supply an 
admirable example of his powers of 
reasoning, his love of justice, his im- 
passioned eloquence :— 

“ La charte dit; que la personne du Roi 
est inviolable et sacrée, que ses Ministres 
seules sont responsables ; ces deux principes 
sont correlatifs, dependant l'un de l’autre, 
ins¢parables l'un de l'autre. La responsa- 
bilité des Ministres est la garantie de l’in- 
violabilité du Roi ; cette inviolabilité des per- 
sonnes royales est le fondement de la respon- 
sabilitié des agents du pouvoir......En frap- 
pant Je Roi lui-méme, par la perte de ses 
droits, vous avez réputé qu'il avait voulu, 
commande, exigé, et vous ne pouvez désor- 
mais punir ses Ministres de leur obeissance. 
La revolution que vous avez consommée a 
anéanti l’ordre politique, que ]’accusation des 
Ministres n’aurait eu pour but que de main- 
tenir et de venger... Vous ne pouvez pas vous 
faire leurs accusations, et .je ne leur vois 
plus de juges sur la terre de France.” 

The defence of Cambronne by Ber- 
ryer was a masterpiece of eloquence, 
but I dare not cite from it, not only 
from the difficulty of selection, but 
from the fear of extending this sketch 
to a disproportionate length. Cam- 
bronne was one of the generals who 
devoted himself with the greatest zeal 
to the cause of Bonaparte, and it was 
he who exclaimed at the battle of Wa- 
terloo, when required to surrender— 


‘* La garde meurt—et ne se rend pas !” 


Few events in the life of Berryer 
have given him so much satisfaction 
as the acquittal of Cambronne by the 
council of war, and he often refers to 
that first success with noble pride and 











generous sympathy. The pardon of 
Debelle by Louis XVIII. at the request 
of Berryer, was his next achievement. 
.M. Berryer did not allow his royal- 
ist opinions or his monarchical affec- 
tions to interfere with his love of liber- 
ty and his sacred attachment to the 
cause of justice. When consulted b 
M. Chedel, a merchant, in 1817, as to 


~ the illegal conduct of the then Prefect 


of Police, the Count Anglés, he thus 
expressed himself in a printed * me- 
moire,” as to the rights of individual 
liberty, and the responsibility of the 
agents of the government. 

‘“* The laws are made for the protection of 
all. To invoke them when they are violated 
is as much the duty of the lowest citizen as 
of the Prime Minister. It is a small thing 
that the social pact promises political liberty. 
It is essential that all the secondary institu- 
tions should concur in protecting this liberty ; 
and that every portion of the legislation of 
the country should guarantee at once the 
respect which is due to it, and the punish- 
ment of all attacks which shall be made upon 
it. It is our duty to attach ourselves to two 
things : the first is, not to tolerate that the 
laws of the times of persecution and of ter- 
ror should be brought forward to impede the 
action, and prevent the developement and en- 
joyment of that liberty which the king has 
given us; and that the agents of the govern- 
ment shall not be allowed to have recourse 
to laws created by a military despotism to 
regulate a people restored to the advantages 
of its legitimate government. The agents of 
the government would insult France, if, show- 
ing to her in one hand the charta and its li- 
berties proclaimed by Louis XVIII., they 
should dare to menace her with the other, 
with the decrees and Senatus-Consultus of 
Bonaparte. The French, who attach some 
importance to the laws of theif country and 
to all royal institutions, are bound, above all, 
at a time when they are invited to enjoy a 
wise and rational liberty, to attach themselves 
with sincerity and ardour to the execution of 
the laws. They ought not to suffer any 
abuses to be introduced with impunity into 
that execution—abuses which, from their 
nature, are liable to extend and to multiply 
every day. The Ministers and agents of 
the government, who should render them- 
selves thus culpable towards the governors 
and the governed, ought not to be able to 
escape from the legal responsibility which 
rests upon them. A merely moral responsi- 
bility is not sufficient. It would be little 
formidable in the eyes of a man who would 


console himself by the confidence of his mas- - 


ter for the want of confidence of the whole 
pation!” 
M. Berryer pursued with ardour his 
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profession of advocate, and obtained 
the most signal success. In criminal 
prosecutions he was distinguished by 
the influence which he exercised over 
the minds of the judges to acquit his 
clients when innocent, or when their 
guilt was really doubtful ; or to inflict 
the smallest penalty imposed by law 
when the individual he defended was 
worthy of sympathy, or at least of 
compassion. His sensibility, his tact, 
and his deference to those appointed to 
administer justiee, ensured him the 
respect of the tribunals. 

In the conduct of civil suits his clear- 
ness of comprehension, his precision, 
and his perfect knowledge of the codes, 
and of the commentaries and decisions 
of the most celebrated legists and 
courts, distinguished him from the rest 
of the members of the bar. In. France 
it is too much the custom with the 
advocates to weary both jury and 
judges by the minuteness of their de- 
tails, and by dissertations more caleu- 
lated to fatigue than to enlighten. M. 
Berryer, on the contrary, always 
sought to present to the judges the 
point in contest, the real question at 
issue—and to that point he directed all 
his erudition, all his research, and all 
his eloquence. In the present state of 
French jurisprudence, true it is, indeed, 
that occasions are rare when grave 
discussions of public or private rights 
can be entered into; but whenever 
these occasions present themselves, 
M. Berryer displays the most profound 
respect for those ancient jurisconsults 
whose names and services, endowments 
and acquirements, would have adorned 
any country and any age. The opi- 
nions of modern French judges he 
rarely refers to. He knows how 
easy it is in these times to become a 
magistrate in France, and when he has 
such an example before his eyes, as 
M. Barther the carbonaro, the fourth- 
rate lawyer, Minister of Justice, and 
chief of all the French tribunals, it is 
not surprising that he should pore over 
the folios of former times, and read 
and reperuse the wisdom of ages, in- 
stead of satisfying himself with the 
empty dissertations of dandy advo- 
cates, or the fashionable pamphlets of 
mere political jurisconsults. 

In political discussions M. Berryer 
has always an advantage which has 
most admirably aided him, in every 


_ act of his political life, as well as in all 


his speeches from the tribune; and 
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‘that advantage has consisted in an 
« ensemble” of ideas in a complete sys- 
tem, well examined, and well decided 
on, and constantly pursued. 

Under the Restoration M. Berryer 
pleaded several eases of great political 
importance. The three most remark- 
able were, Ist, his defence of M. 
Michaud against the ministry of Cor- 
biere ; 2d, his defence of his friend De 
la Mennais against the Gallicans; and 
3d, his pleading for the Quotidienne 
against the Constitutionnel. On these 
occasions he developed all the re- 
sources of a rich and fertile talent, all 
the powers of an extemporary speaker 
of the first-rate school, at once classi- 
cal and poetic—and the brilliant yet 
well regulated display of a powerful 
and convincing eloquence. 

In the first case, he proved that he 
knew how to combat even his friends, 
when the defence of a great political 
principle, the liberty of the press, com- 
pelled him to speak. He attacked, 
with vigour unparalleled. the attempts 
made by the Corbiere ministry “ to 
stifle the expression of thought,” and 
rendered historical the famous demand 
of that minister, who had not feared 
to say “ vendez nous un proces.” 

In the second case, he showed the 
art he possessed of rendering intelligi- 
ble, even to those least conversant 
with such questions, the subtleties of 
Roman Catholic religious discussions, 
separating them, however, from those 
questions which more properly be- 
longed to the province of the civil 
judges. When he pleaded for De la 
Mennais, he was influenced by two 
sentiments—that of affection for the 
accused, and of his own religious con- 
victions. For the religious convictions 
of M. Berryer are very lively and very 
decided. He is a sincere Christian, 
and never hesitates openly to avow 
his firm and unwavering belief in the 
sacred chronicles of Heaven. He has 
often indeed been rallied by his adver- 
saries, and even by his friends, as to 
his political and religious creed—and 
some have affected to think “ that he 
had too much talent to believe in mo- 
narchical and religious principles.” 
But M. Berryer would never accept a 
homage thus paid him at the expense 
of truth—and he has gloried in pro- 
claiming, “ Yes, Iam a Christian” — 
“ Yes, Fam a Monarchist!” 

In the third prosecution, in which 
M. Barthe, now Minister of Justice, 
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was counsel for the Constitutionnel, 
whilst M. Berryer was the advocate 
of the Quotidienne, he displayed that 
power of satire which he seldom re- 
sorts to, except when his adversary 
attempts to impose on the court the 
exaggerations of a melo-drama for the 
sober language of truth and reason. 
His triumph was irresistible. It was 
Lord Abinger against Charles Phil- 
lips. It was Sir Robert Peel against 
the Member for Kilkenny. Fearful 
odds! and the result was not doubt- 
ful. 

Although during the years M. Ber- 
ryer was more or less acquainted with 
the various ministers of the Restora- 
tion—and although his talents and his 
influence were admitted by all parties 
—he never made use of them to pro- 
cure for himself any advancement in 
the ranks of his profession, and never 
condescended to solicit any favour but 
the pardon of the unfortunate. Far 
also. from seeking to obtain an ap- 
pointment to public functions, which 
so many desired he would fill, he de- 
fended Conservative principles as an 
unshackled and free man, loving his 
country for the country itself—and 
thus adding to his doctrines the weight 
of his independence. This noble dis- 
interested conduct gained for him the 
confidence of those who knew how to 
contrast the egotism of the age with 
the pure and unselfish character of his 
services and his devotedness. If M. 
Berryer sometimes solicited the favour 
of his King, it was on behalf of some 
old faithful servant, whose intentions 
or services had not been appreciated 
or understood——or it was some act .of 
grace on behalf of the unfortunate. 
He was the petitioner and protector 
of the unfortunate and the faithful. 
This same spirit of mercy aud of love 
induced him to plead, in his memorable 
speech of 9th November, 1831, the 
cause of the pensioners of the old civil 
list, when the Princes who were in 
exile, and who formerly supplied the 
wants of his now suffering clients, 
were unable to relieve the miseries of 
those for whom he did not plead in 
vain. 

M. Berryer was one of the editors 
of the “ Conservateur,’' but he only 
inserted one article of his own in that 
journal : it was on the works of “ Omer 
and Denis Talon,’ Advocates-Gene- 
ral to the Parliament. But he assist-- 
ed with constancy in the revision of 
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the articles—or in the preparation of 
the work for the press—and above all 
by his counsels, which were distin- 
guished by the clearness of his ideas, 
and by the elevation of his views. As 
a public writer, however, M. Berryer 
has never oceupied a rank which has 
in the least approached to his reputa- 
tion as an advocate. When he takes 
the pen in his hand his style instantly 
changes. His phrases are no longer 
harmonious. The colouring and the 
force, the poetry and the life are want- 
ing, and without examining too mi- 
nutely into the causes of the fact, the 
fact itself is indubitable, that M. Ber- 
ryer rarely writes, and when he does 
so, it would seem that the long and 
measured character of the mere mecha- 
nism of writing deprives his thoughts 
of their brilliancy and their fire. His 
thoughts breathe, and his words burn ; 
he is an admirable orator, but an in- 
different writer. 

At this epoch in the life of M. Ber- 
ryer I must notice the part he took 
in the establishment of a Royalist 
school — the “ Societé des Bonnes 
Etudes.” Devoted to monarchical opi- 
nions, which with him were national 
and religious, he was tormented by a 


spirit of proselytism, which is indeed 
a general characteristic of the opinions 
which are founded on conviction and 
good faith. This period of the life of 
M. Berryer has been thus spoken of 
by one of his friends :— 


“In this school of ‘ Bonnes Etudes,’ of 
which I was a member, the youth of France 
attended, anxious to listen to the lessons of 
wisdom he had learned by the profound study 
of the ancient public rights and laws of 
France. It was there that, presenting to the 
admiration of his auditors all that was great 
and good in the calumniated and unknown 
past, he showed royalty adorned with the 
majesty of goneby ages, and by little and 
little he stripped it of those abuses which 
time had raised to obstruct its march. With 
a mind formed from the perusal of the les- 
sons of the ancient magistrates of our Par- 
liaments; in whom shone so much virtue that 
even the laws were living monuments enre- 
gistered in their discourses—he had learnt 
from them those principles of liberty and of 
attachment to the monarchy. He constantly 
presented before us the noble maxims of our 
great and good ancestors, and sought to raise 
our mind and hearts to their standard. 
Thus, L’Hépital said to: us by his voice, 
‘Le plus sir, pour le Prince que désire son 
bien, sa grandeur, et la continuation de son 


Sceptre en salignée, est de rendre la justice 
egale A sés sujets, et de les garder de toute 
oppression et violence, La vertu royale 
c’est la justice, et la justice c’est la liberté.’” 


Not one amongst those who used to 
receive from him his lessons at the 
** Societé des Bonnes-Etudes”’ has 
forgotten how we trembled with plea- 
sure and delight as we heard repeated 
pay the words of Talon to Louis 


Vous étes, sire, notre souverain seiz- 
neur: la puissance de votre majesté vient 
d’en haut; elle ne doit compte de ses ac- 
tions, aprés Dieu qu’d sa conscience. Mais 
il importe 4 sa gloire que nous soyons des 
hommes libres, et non pas des esclaves. La 
grandeur de son etat et la dignité de sa cou- 
ronne se mesurent par la qualité de ceux 
qui lui obeissent.” 


It was thus that M. Berryer, whilst 
he recognised the progressive wants of 
our social state, instructed us to che- 
rish the institutions of our country, 
without blushing for our fathers— 
and whilst he propagated new ideas to 
revive the power of ancient traditions, 
he made the present the perfected 
image of the past. 

But we are now to follow M. Ber- 
ryer into a new career. His studies, 
his lessons, his lectures, his successes 
at the bar, his astounding eloquence 
and unprecedented success, opened to 
him a new and a vast theatre. He 
was now to pass from the bar to the 
tribune—and the instant he had at- 
tained the age required by the law of 
elections, he was invited to become 
deputy. He was named President of 
the Electoral College of Puy, in the 
department of the Haute Loire—and 
was returned by a large majority as 
the representative not only of that dis- 
trict, but of all the enlightened and li- 
beral Royalists and Conservatives 
throughout France. The first time 
he spoke from the tribune was on the 
occasion of the discussion in a secret 
committee of that address of the 221 
Deputies to Charles X., which led to 
the ordonnances of July, and to the re- 
volution which ensued. His speech 
was a thunderbolt; * voila un beau 
talent,” cried one of his colleagues. 
‘«* Dites donc une puissance,” replied 
Royer-Colard. Never was there a 
more glorious inauguration. The ef- 
fect produced by his speech was such, 
that the journals of the day thought 
that he would be at once raised to 
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some eminent post in the ministry. 
But he sought no honours, and on the 
contrary left Paris in May, 1830, with 
the intention of returning in the month 
of August. On the morning of the day 
to which I have just referred, and on 
which M. Berryer proceeded for the 
first time to the Chamber of Deputies 
to speak as a member, he was much 
agitated. It was a new theatre. He 
was fearful that he might carry to the 
Tribune some of the manners, some 
of the habits of the bar ;—and the ti- 
midity which he felt when he first as- 
cended the Tribune even agitated his 
heart; but on leaving the assembly 
amidst the plaudits of the whole house, 
he said to one of his friends, “ I now 
know how it is necessary to speak at 
the Tribune. Never to have in the 
memory a phrase prepared before hand 
—to have a clear and distinct idea of 
the argument to be developed—not to 
think of what words are to be made 
use of—and to seek simply to give an 
opinion, and not make a speech. In 
this way the Tribune is not formi- 
dable.” M. Berryer has remained 
faithful to this system! Whenever he 
has spoken since the Revolution of 


July, he has never pronounced one of 
those set speeches, which are expected 


beforehand, by political parties. The 
system of preparing a speech—getting 
it up—is not in accordance with his 
talent, his taste, or, if you will, with 
his caprice. When he shines most, it 
is when suddenly called on—when 
compelled instantaneously to reply, 
and when forced to grapple with an 
adversary of gigantic powers or of 
vast ascendancy. He is, above all, 
adapted to political contests—a false 
word—an incorrect thought—a bad 
principle—the physiognomy of the 
Chamber—and even the interruptions 
of his opponents, are all the guides to 
his most remarkable extemporary ef- 
fusions. It is not that he abandons 
himself to a sort of vagabond eloquence 
—but that when his soul vibrates his 
tongue speaks. Thus it has more than 
once happened to him, that after hay- 
ing studied a question, got together 
the materials for his speech, and spent 
a laborious evening in arranging in 
his mind the “ ensemble,” and even the 
details of his oration—he has arrived 
at the Chamber—the discussion has 
taken another turn, which has not har- 
monized with his studies and his pre- 
parations—and he has renounced all 
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that he had done and prepared, and 
precipitating himself into a new sys- 
tem of argumentations originating out 
of the circumstances of the moment, 
he has developed it with an authority 
and a fertility which appeared to indi- 
cate long preparatory studies, though 
all the while he was merely speaking 
under the influence of the moment. 
A notable illustration of the truth 
of this observation took place in 
the session of 1833, on the occasion 
of the detention of the Duchess of 
Berry, when the Duke de Broglie had 
most imprudently developed the dog- 
ma of “ necessity’ as the foundation 
of, and the excuse for, the Revolution 
of July and the Throne of August! 
It was this word “ necessity”? which 
called him up, and he thundered away 
in the name of reason, of right, and of 
the moral interests of Europe against 
the consequence of this system of 
“* necessity’ —so menacing for society 
and the world. The Duke de Broglie, 
though an able and powerful speaker, 
was stunned by the blow—and admit- 
ted his surprise at the power and ma- 
gic of an eloquence only called forth 
by the word “ necessity.” 

But let us return to M. Berryer and 
the Revolution of July, 1830. 

M. Berryer was an enemy to “ coups 
d Etat,” to the suspension of any of 
the articles of the charta of 1814, even 
though so suspended by virtue of the 
14th clause—to the ordonnances of 
Prince Polignac—and to all extreme 
and violent measures. M. Berryer 
believed, as I believe, most firmly, that 
if instead of annulling the elections of 
1830, the Crown had made an appeal 
to the good sense, as well as to the 
fears and interests of the Deputies, 
almost all of whom were necessarily 
opposed, from their position in society, 
to disorder and anarchy ;—and had 
assembled them, and had simply pre- 
sented the ** Bupcet,”’ that that “ bud- 
get” would have been voted by a con- 
siderable majority. 

But the act was consummated—and 
we find M. Berryer not participating 
in, but protesting against, though most 
courageously, in the midst of an as- 
sembly of a fraction of legislators who 
made a King, a Charta, and a Dynas- 
ty, after a great emeute of three days! 
—and what was the line of conduct he 
adopted? Did he follow the example 
of solemn apostasy set by some, who 
attach themselves with feline propen- 
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sities or instincts, to chateaus and to 
palaces, whoever may be the inhabi- 
tants—and not to the occupiers them- 
selves? No, indeed: his firmness, his 
good faith, guided him in the midst of 
those terrible circumstances, where it 
is really sometimes more difficult to 
know what is one’s duty, than it is to 
perform it. 

As long as in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, still surrounded by popular fury, 
it was simply proposed to make cer- 
tain modifications in the charter, M. 
Berryer remained a broken-hearted 
spectator on the benches of that Cham- 
ber, which was now deserted by those 
who, a few days previously, professed 
such devotedness to the then reigning 
dynasty. He even succeeded in intro- 
ducing three amendments into the new 
charter. But when a third: of the de- 
puties of France resolved on destroy- 
ing the fundamental law of the coun- 
try, and on adjudging the crown of 
Louis XIV., as an auctioneer would 
adjudge a jewel without an owner, 
picked up behind a Paris barricade— 
ah! then was the moment that Ber- 
ryer protested, and then his voice was 
heard thundering reason, justice, right, 
liberty, and order, in the ears of his at- 
tentive, but unsubdued auditory. He 
told these king-making deputies, “that 
they had no right to disinherit posteri- 
ty of an inviolable principle, placed far 
above the vote of a deliberating as- 
sembly.” 

It was a fine spectacle to behold this 
giant among the pigmies contending 
alone against the passions and the ha- 
tred of faction, and thus continuing to 
conflict, though the mob was without 
at the doors waiting for the sentence 
of this portion of the deputies, which, 
of course, was in conformity to its 
“ sovereign decisions!”  Berryer ar- 
gued, pleaded, exhortedinvain. Again 
and again he ascended the Tribune, 
and notwithstanding he was forsaken 
by nearly 200 Royalist Deputies, who, 
from fear of popular vengeance, had 
hidden themselves in the provinces, or 
in the obscure quarters of Paris, he 
did not hesitate a moment as to the 
course he should adopt, but defended 
the old legitimacy, the old constitu- 
tion, and the eternal principles of right 
and justice, with as much firmness and 
zeal, as if backed by a large majority. 
The storm, which had raged for three 
days, had beaten to the earth, had 
wholly prostrated, all the small trees 
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and saplings; but the oak of the fo- 
rest, unscathed by the lightning, stood 
firm and strong in all the pride of its 
ancient and glorious greatness. 

The question of the oath of allegi- 
ance to the new dynasty soon pre- 
sented itself in all its importance. It 
was a monstrous anomaly to demand 
an oath of allegiance to a dynasty, 
when the “ sovereignty of the people” 
was proclaimed to be the basis of the 
government. In a letter, addressed 
by the enlightened and noble-minded 
Hyde de Neuville to M. Guizot, in 
December, 1831, the former observed, 
“ The sovereignty of the people! and 
the oath of allegiance, are two things 
most difficult to reconcile. If I do 
not much mistake, there are few con- 
tradictions so absurd as this.” The 
functions of the members of the two 
Chambers, said M: Marschels, are 
wholly political. They exercise in 
the assemblies to which they belong 
a portion of the national sovereignty ; 
and to require from them an oath is by 
no means the same thing as to require 
one from the depositaries of public 
authority. 

“To demand an oath,” said the 
Courier Frangais, “is a party mea- 
sure, which never ought to have been 
imposed either on electors or deputies; 
it destroys a constitutional right, and 
we desire most ardently to see it dis- 
appear from our laws.” 

But the oath was decided on, and it 
was necessary to take it. The royal- 
ists hesitated—-M. Berryer exhorted 
them in vain—they resigned their seats 
rather than swear to it—they refused 
to become either voters or candidates 
at the new elections, and the aristo- 
ver | of the Restoration was destroyed! 

. Berryer did not thus understand 
his duties or obligations. When re- 
quired to take the oath of allegiance, 
he did so—protesting in the following 
terms against the measure :— 


‘* Force can never destroy right. The 
legitimacy of a government is a right more 
precious for the people than it is for the 
royalty ; but when brute force dominates in 
a state, private individuals can only submit ; 
and honest men are bound to give to society 
the tribute of their efforts to prevent, if pos- 
sible, yet greater evils. Influenced solely by 
this opinion, I feel it to be my duty to re- 
main united to honourable men, in whom I 
acknowledge intentions salutary to my coun- 
try, and I submit to take the oath which is 
required from us,” 
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On another occasion, in March, 1831, 
M. Berryer thus explained his view of 
the question :— 

‘* We, who were sincerely attached to the 
fallen government; we, who adopted with 
honesty and conviction the principle of legi- 
timacy, of the regular and incontestible 
transmission of power, because we recognised 
in this principle the only guarantee for go- 
vernment, order, stability, and a desirable 
degree of liberty; when a new government 
was created by you, you demanded of us 
obedience! We have sworn obedience to 
you. We submitted ourselves to you. This 
was our language. This has been our con- 
duct.” 


In reply to some attacks which were 
made on the sincerity of the oath of 
allegiance, as taken by the royalists, 
and on their general conduct, M. Ber- 
ryer exclaimed on one occasion :— 

‘* The Minister of Foreign Affairs told 
you lately, that there did not exist any ho- 
mogenity in this chamber. This is true! 
Such is our position. We are not the men 
of July, but we have all protested with our 
hearts and principles our love for the coun- 
try ; and we have all declared that we come 
here to defend the ever dear and sacred in- 
terests of our fellow-citizens. We have 
shown enough of loyalty and good faith that 
you should render justice to our most private 
thoughts and feelings. They are all now 
known. As to myself, I have never hidden 
one of my actions or one of my thoughts !” 

And on another*occasion, when de- 
fending himself and his party from the 
charge of having fomented trouble and 
discord in the country, after having 
denied the truth of the accusation, he 
said :— 

‘* Certes, nous ne délaisserons jamais (es 
Opinions que nous avons adoptées avec con- 
science, des sentiments que nous ayvous tou- 
jours reconnus honorables et salutaires ; 
jamais nous ne les abjurerons un seul jour 
de notre vie.” 


The decision of M. Berryer to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new Go- 
vernment, protesting, at the same time, 
that it was an oath forced upon him, 
and that it was so taken to the country 
and not to the Government, was in it- 
self a great event. It led to a discus- 
sion in the columns of the “ Courrier 
de l’ Europe,” and of the “ Renova- 
teur ;’’ of the * Gazette de France,” 
and of the ** Quotidienne,” which ter- 
minated some years afterwards in the 
assent of the legitimist party to the 
measure as well as to the principle of 
the oath, and will one day conduct 
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Franee, if not to a return to legiti- 
macy, at least to Conservative prin. 
ciples, and to a moderate and mixed 
government. The evils inflicted on 
France by the refusal of the royalist 
deputies and electors to take that oath 
during three years were quite incal- 
culable. The government was. thus 
placed in the hands of the democracy ; 
no control was exercised over it by 
the aristocracy, either of family, rank, 
estates, or wealth; and the Chamber 
of Deputies, for nearly four years, did 
not represent one-half of even the elec- 
toral body. If the royalist electors 
had presented themselves at the elec- 
tions of deputies from 1830 to 1833, 
there would have been at least 100 
royalist members in the Chamber; and 
these acting together, and always vot- 
ing on the side of order, peace, and 
justice, would have prevented a thou- 
sand ealamities, and averted a thou- 
sand acts of injustice and disorder. 
The Duke of Fitzjames was among 
the first to understand his duty and his 
privilege ; and whilst he renounced 
the Peerage when it ceased to be he- 
reditary, he made an appeal to the 
electoral body as a candidate for the 
deputation, and was returned a mem- 
ber. Now, indeed, this question is 
set atrest. The royalist electors now 
understand their duty, and there can 
be no doubt that at the next general 
election, which will take place during 
the avtumn of this, or in the spring of 
the ensuing year, that at least 60 royal- 
ist candidates will be returned. M. 
Berryer having taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and having resolved on the 
political line of conduct he should 
adopt, at once declared himself friend- 
ly toa very large extension of the elec- 
toral suffrage. He was the first to 
propose to enlarge the basis of the 
electoral system, in order, as he ob- 
served, “ that we may have a faithful 
and not a false, a national and not a 
factious representation of what is meant 
by popular sovereignty.” From 1824 
downwards, he had indeed called the 
attention of his friends in the Govern- 
ment to this subject, convinced as he 
was, that if all interests, all feelings, 
and all classes were faithfully repre- 
sented in France, a vast majority would 
be in favour of a legitimate monarchy. 
And when after the Revolution of 1830, 
M. Berryer pursued his same system, 
and i the same ideas, it was 
because he viewed in that revolution 
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not the triumph of the nation but of 
a party—not of France, but only of a 
fraction and a faction. M. Berryer 
could not, above all, unde a 
“ national sovereignty” proclaimed by 
the charter, and yet that there should 
be created only one hundred and fifty 
thousand eleetors out of a population 
of thirty-three millions, which excluded 
nine-tenths of all sorts of capacities, 
and which did not even confer elec- 
toral privileges on national guards and 
on jurymen. 

** Avec ce systéme,” said M, Berryer, *‘ que 
se préte 4 des calculs de telle ou telle opi- 
nion, tour 4 tour triomphante, les parties 
font tour 4 tour, leurs combinaisons, ex- 
cluent telle ou telle opinion. Je ne vois Ja 
que la représentation des passions dans le 
moment ou elles triomphent, et non pas la 
representation véritable des intéréts perma- 
nents du pays. Tela été, 4 mon avis, Je vue 


de notre systéme représentatif pendant quinze 


When speaking of the new electoral 
system adopted by the Revolution of 
1830, he said, 


‘‘ In the law of elections, a narrow-mind- 
ed, and even vicious principle was followed. 
It results from the system so adopted, that 
the actions of the power of the country is de- 
livered into the hands of a portion of the 
middle classes: that the inferior classes are 
excluded from all participation in the exercise 
of political rights; and that the superior 
classes, chained down by their own want of 
power as a minority, witness the paralysing 
of their own legitimate and necessary influ- 
ence.” 

On another occasion, Mr Berryer 
said, 

‘* Sous la charte Royale, le droit de con- 
courir A l’election était une cencession de 
l’autorité royale. Je comprends, qu’en fai- 
sant une concession on impose des conditions ; 
que l’on dise; nul ne pourra concourir 4 
Vélection s’il ne paye 300 francs d’impét, si 
c’est la une limite & une concession faite, 
mais aujourd'hui, que vous avez adopté dans 
votre ordre politique un principe tout con- 
traire, la souveraineté nationale, je ne com- 
prends plus le sens fixé qui vient prononcer 
de véritables exclusions.” 

The authors of the Revolution of 
1830 have indeed accused M. Berryer 
of the desire of exaggerating the de- 
mands and the rights of this liberty, 
for the purpose of corrupting and de- 
stroying it. This charge is unjust. 
M. Berryer does not affect to be im- 
bued with the doctrines or with the 
desires of that Revolution. But he re- 
quires from those who are so imbued, 
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a consistent and honest line of cpn- 
duct. M. Berryer was attached to the 
exiled family, and that attachment he 
continues to profess. M. Berryer pre- 
ferred the charter of 1814 to that of 
1830, and that preference he maintains. 
But as we live in the world and must 
pay some attention, at least, to the 
facts of that world in which we so live, 
why the Revolution of July cannot be 
passed over, but must be taken as a fact 
of vast importance. Well, then, M. 
Berryer says to the men of July :— 


‘* Be consistent! Do not proclaim that 
the principle of national sovereignty is the 
basis of your new government—and yet be 
afraid of the developement of that principle. 
If the nation be for you, be not afraid of the 
nation. I tell you that the nation is against 
you, and that it is only a faction that is for 
you. If the nation be for you, if it be op- 
posed to legitimacy and to the divine right 
of kings—then why restrain the electoral 
suffrage to 150,000 electors out of a popu- 
lation of 33 millions of men? No, the na- 
tion is against you—and I desire the exten- 
sion of the electoral suffrage, in order to 
show you that it is so.” 


And to the Royalists, the superior 
classes, the men of education, family, 
and rank in France, M. Berryer 
says,— 

‘© T wish for the extension of the electo- 
ral suffrage, in order that you may exercise 
your just influence, and that all interests 
may be represented. Under the present 
system, the opinions of one class of society 
are only known and felt ;—but if the poor 
and rich, as well as the middling classes, 
were all heard, and were allowed periodically 
to express their opinions, we might then ar- 
tive at something like an accurate under- 
standing of the wishes of the country.” 

The opinions of M. Berryer must 
not be confounded with those of Radi- 
calism. Nothing would be more un- 
just than such aconfusion. M. Berryer 
demanded an extension of the electoral 
suffrage under the Restoration, because 
he was justly confident that had such 
been the case, the address of the 221 
deputies would never have been voted, 
and the Revolution of 1830 would never 
have taken place. France is not re- 
publican, nor even constitutional. 
France, if polled, would be monarchi- 
cal; and when M. Berryer demanded 
of the new Government and of the new 
order of things in France the same, 
and even a larger extension, he did so, 
because he was confident, and he is so 
still, that it was not France but a fac- 
tion that made the Revolution of 1880 ; 
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and that whenever France shall be 
heard, instead of the faction, her cham- 
ber of representatives will be eminently 
monarchical, and her peerage heredi- 
tary. It is not for the purpose of cre- 
ating disorder and anarchy, that M. 
Berryer pleads for an extension of the 
electoral suffrage, but to destroy all 
absurd illusions, and restore the prin- 
ciples of legitimacy and order. The 
men who best understand the real na- 
ture of public opinion in France, ad- 
mit, that the extension of the electoral 
suffrage would not lead to republican- 
ism, but to monarchical preponderance 
and monarchical and conservative tri- 
umphs. The Government of July does 
not refuse its sanction to all measures 
of Parliamentary reform, for fear that 
many Garnier Pages and Eusebe Sal- 
vertes should be returned to the Cham- 
ber; but lest the majority should, in 
less than seven years, be legitimist. 

M. Berryer has likewise proclaimed 
himself the enemy of that system of 
centralization which has made Paris 
France, and France Paris. 


Sil est un besoin,” he exclaimed, in the 
sitting of the 4th Feb. 1831, ‘‘ qui se fait 
sentir, sur tous, les points du Royaume, c’est 


debriser cette centralisation, née de la repub- 
lique et de l’empire, joug odieux et insup- 
portable, 4 nos provinces ; si vous considérez 
attentivement, Ja situation présente de pays, 
vous ne pourrez douter que le resultat 
des changements survenus sous nos yeux, 
ne soit, l’emancipation des interéts provin- 


ciaux. Nos departements peuvent et doivent 
desirer de reconquerir le droit de faire 
leurs affaires eux-mémes. Les efforts, j’en 
suis convaincu, ne manqueront pas de toutes 
parts pour atteindre ce but; et si vous lais- 
sez ce sentiment général se manifester par des 
mouvements spontanés, par l’action propre 
des localités, ne doit-on-pas redouter les plus 
grands désorders-dans le pays? pour pre- 
venir ce mouvement désordonné, que je sig- 
nale comme une conséquence naturelle, im- 
mediate, de notre derniére révolution, il 
sera sage 4 la Chambre des Deputés, d’in- 
troduire, peu a peu, dans la législation, des 
modifications qui doivent satisfaire, et les 
interéts, et les veux des provinces.” 


Almost all the evils which have af- 
flicted France since 1792, may be more 
or less traced to the system of centra- 
lization. Civil war—regicide—revo- 
lutions—despotism—have had their ori- 
gin in this system, which is favourable, 
not to liberty but to terror, not to pub- 
lic opinion but to factions. 

The efforts of M. Berryer to main- 
tain'a hereditary peerage in France, 
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though not crowned with suecess, ob- 
tained for him the respect of the most 
enlightened and honourable men of the 
revolution of July ; and the praises and 
confidence of such men as Casemir 
Perrier, Guizot, and Royer Collard, 
certainly well repaid him for the pup- 
pyism of M. Thiers, or the attacks of 
the “ National.” Even though the 
Ministry was compelled to offer up as 
a sacrifice to mob fury the hereditary 
character of the peerage in France, it 
applauded in private the efforts of M. 
Berryer, and the funeral oration of this 
great orator, which he pronounced over 
the fall of this conservative institu- 
tion, will long be remembered, not 
only as a monument of his indepen- 
dence and courage, but as a magnifi- 
cent appeal to history and to truth. 

M. Berryer has defended, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the rights of the 
people, as consecrated by the charter ; 
has opposed the budgets of the Revo- 
lution as monstrous and disproportion- © 
ate with the new principle of Govern- 
ment ; has avenged the Restoration of 
the calumnies heaped upon it ; has op- 
posed domiciliary visits, martial law, 
and the establishment of prevotal courts 
and military tribunals to try civil offen- 
ders; has conjured the Revolution of 
1830 to make a solemn and public di- 
vorce with the Revolution of 1793; has 
implored the Chamber of Deputies to 
preserve, asa day of national mourning, 
the 21st of January, when a prince 
was immolated by a faction, though 
France reveres his name as the restorer 
of true liberty in 1789, and has de- 
fended the exiled family, when attacked 
by the ignorant and forsaken by the 
faithless. M. Berryer has opposed the 
laws of September, 1835, which de- 
stroyed the liberty of the press, of po- 
litical associations, and of political 
meetings, and which rendered it quite 
impossible to propagate among the 
mass wholesome and good doctrines, 
because hawkers of journals were no 
longer allowed, and the taxes on pa- 
pers, in the form of stamps, caution 
money, postages, and fine, prevented 
the execution of this measure. 

But this is not a “ resumé”’ of even 
one-tenth of the efforts and successes 
of Berryer. 

In 1832 he was thrown into prison 
—detained there some months, accused 
of conspiring against the Government, 
and tried at the assizes of Loir-et-Cher, 
in the month of October of that year. 
Of course, he was acquitted. Berryer, 
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a conspirator! The charge was pre- 
posterous! His life gave the lie to such 
an invention—and when he spoke to 
the jury with all the warmth, eloquence, 
pathos, and dignity of a great and in- 
jured man, he did not gain an acquittal 
but a triumph! The country gloried 
that she possessed him—and his poli- 
tical enemies attempted no reply. 

Although M. Berryer is no longer 
the only Royalist, or even the only 
Royalist orator, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, yet he is unquestionably the 
only leader of the Royalist party. M. 
Hennequin and the Duke of Fitz- 
James are men of undoubted talent, 
influence, and integrity, but they take 
him as their leader. And yet, though 
their leader, he is not their master. 
Elegant in his tastes, his habits, his 
labours, and his passions, there is a sort 
of softness or blandness of character 
about him, which prevents him from 
performing the duties of a political 
chieftain. He is not formed for 
marching the varied and opposing 
forces of a political party towards a 
common object and a prescribed end. 
There is an object towards which un- 
doubtedly all the energy of his charac- 
ter tends—but he prefers to be follow- 
ed by his friends rather than to order 
this or that movement, this or that 
combination. At the Zribune, as at 
the bar, if it be necessary to grapple 
with, or attack, and to combat to the 
last a political adversary, he is always 
ready. He has even procured the 
acquittal of a journal for a political 
libel, though the cause was not made 
known to him before the moment of 
trial, so easy does he find it to attack 
a Government with whose weakness 
and caprices he is well acquainted ; 
but with respect to his party—though 
he is one of the most devoted heroes, 
he will never be the conquering gene- 
ral. 

It is no less curious than true, that 
there is in the character of Berryer an 
alliance of an ardour which nothing 
can weaken, and a constancy which 
nothing can change, with a “ non- 
chalance”’ or a sort of idleness of soul, 
which, where it exists, almost always 
undermines the most celebrated names 
and reputations. He has had in the 
course of his political career to contend 
against the aristocracy of his party, 
which would have condemned legiti- 
macy to a sort of emigration into the 
interior of France. Whilst Clermont, 
Tonnerre, Villele, and even Chateau- 


briand, preached to the Royalists to 
retire from public life, to cease to be- 
come deputies, peers, men of pleasure, 
or of letters, science, and renown ; and 
would have had them all retire to their 
chateaus in the departments—spend 
none of their vast incomes, and then 
punish Paris for her madness and in- 
gratitude ; Berryer understood far dif- 
ferently the duties of his party—and 
imitating Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Stanley, he said, “ No! it is our busi- 
ness to descend into the arena of active 
life ;” and notwithstanding the indo- 
lence of his character he set the exam- 
ple. The system of “‘ Bouderie,” of 
silence, and of solitude, did not suit 
the frankness of his character, or the 
desire he had to use his talents in the 
service of his country. He has thus 
educated the legitimists, and he has so 
educated them, not by a formal set 
lesson, but by a pure, bright, and un- 
changing example. 

When first Berryer devoted himself 
to the Royalist party, he had one of 
the best list of clients in Paris ; and 
was making an income from the prac- 
tice of his profession, of at least £3000 
sterling per annum. ‘This is an im- 
mense sum in France. But he has re- 
nounced the whole. The defence of the 
Royalist journals before the jury—and 
of Royalist principles at the tribune, 
has occupied all his time; and even 
his family estate would have been sold 
to pay the debts he had incurred, but 
that the party whose cause he defends 
with such unexampled talent and suc- 
cess, at length felt the necessity of 
coming forward and of opening a 
Royalist subscription to redeem his 
estate, and provide for his future sup- 
port. A sum of £20,000 sterling has 
been raised, and it is expected that 
before the subscription shall have ter- 
minateda million of francs, or £40,000, 
will have been collected. Nor let it 
be imagined that this is a small sum 
for France. Let it not be forgotten, 
that colossal fortunes in this country 
are very rare, and that incomes. and 
interests have been so much shaken 
and injured by the revolutions of the 
last forty years, that twenty francs is 
often a considerable sum to a provin- 
cial Royalist family. 

M. Berryer, though possessed of 
such an admirable organization as an 
orator, and though enjoying so much 
of real and solid popularity, is one of 
the most affable, gentle, and benevo. 
lent of beings ;—full of grace and 
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*‘ abandon” —the charm of the private 
circle—as the ornament of the national 
tribune. Without a portion of jealousy 
in his character, he rejoices in the suc- 
cess of others, and often dwells with 
satisfaction on the talents and virtues 
of his adversaries. He has an admi- 
rable aptitude for combat and for re- 
sistance—but not for triumph. If he 
should live to see the full success of 
his party, he would most probably 
fall into the back ground. He would 
most likely not be named either chief 
or minister—and he would not com- 
plain ; not because he would affect a 
sublimity of disinterestedness, unknown 
to man, but because his heart would 
excuse even the forgetfulness of his 
friends. 

Though M. Berryer, from educa- 
tion and from practice, is an advocate, 
he is very far removed from the habits 
and usages of the members of the bar. 
Gentle as a lamb, and even playful as 
a child in his conversations and inter- 
views with the younger advocates, yet 
he never could adopt the sort of “café” 
and Jounging life of French advocates. 
He has been accused of aristocracy. 
«¢ What do you mean by aristocracy?” 
he has replied. “* Do you mean a love 
of what is great, noble, rich in art and 
manufacture—of palaces, of splendid 
constructions, of rich apartments, of 
lofty buildings, and of loftier minds ? 
Yes, I am attached to aristocracy.” 

M. Berryer has a fine open face, a 
large forehead, black hair, a well made 
profile, a gracious mouth, a complexion 
somewhat pale, a physiognomy which 
changes often, and the * ensemble”’ is 
most certainly a “belle téte.” He is 
of middling stature, disposed to cor- 
pulency, or rather not quite so corpu- 
lent as Lord Abinger, and not quite 
so tall. His voice is grave and mea- 
sured. His accent is varied and har- 
monious. When he speaks without 
animation on an ordinary and dry 
subject of civil jurisprudence, his in- 
tonation is not gracious ; but when the 
subject he discusses raises him—when 
the cause inspires him—then his fine 
voice resembles a well-tuned instru- 
ment, and it rises and swells, and dies 
away with a most perfect and deli- 
cious harmony. No one can possess 
a higher degree of modulation ; but it 
is the theme on which he discourses 
which changes and fixes his voice, and 
not any design on his part to make 
that voice reply to his thought, or ex- 
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press his emotions—all is natural, no- 
thing studied. 

In the intimacy of private life, he is 
the most affable of beings. He pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the art of 
conversation : and his observations on 
the ordinary events of life are playful, 
witty, rich, and kind ; and denote vast 
genius and great goodness. He is pre- 
eminently fond of the conversation of 
women of mind; and many a time 
has he forgotten to prepare himself for 
the contests at the Tribune, or at the 
bar on the succeeding day, when in- 
troduced into a circle of female friends. 

M. Berryer is one of those men 
whose principles, life, and speeches are 
dominated by a dogma, under which 
all is placed, and before which all 
must bow, or with which all must har- 
monize. This dogma for him, is “av- 
THORITY.” 

Thus, in religion, he partakes the 
ideas of M. de la Mennais, De Bonald, 
and the Count de Maistre. In politics 
he is a legitimist. In politics, as in 
religion, ‘* authority” is for him the 
source of all society, and the princi- 
ple to which all intelligences are 
bound to submit. He carries out this 
system so far, that, according to him, 
there does not exist what is called na- 
tural rights—at least as defended by 
the greatest number of the public 
writers who have developed their opi- 
nions on this subject. Every thing, 
according to M. Berryer, comes from 
God; and “ natural rights,” as well 
as what is called the spontaneous dic- 
tates of the conscience, appear to him 
a dream. “ All our ideas, all our 
sentiments,” he says, ‘all our notions 
‘of right are revelations from God.” 

M. Berryer possesses a splendid li- 
brary, and few men have read more; 
but, as is the case with all who are do- 
minated by a system, he reads less to 
learn what is, than to bring all he 
reads to support his ideas, and to con- 
firm his system. 

His favourite author is Bossuet. He 
reads and re-reads his compositions 
every year. He does not discover in 
any other a talent so flexible, and so 


‘powerful in rendering the tongue so 


docile in expressing the thoughts. He 
says of Bossuet that he had a wonder- 
ful genius, full of grandeur, abundant, 
sublime, which brought all sorts of hu- 
man knowledge to bear upon religion. 

Before Berryer ascends the Tribune, 
even though it be only to speak for a 
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few minutes, he always traces a plan 
of his argument ; and when this plan 
is decided on, he follows it up, bring- 
ing all the power of his eloquence to 
bear on the subject he has in view. 
Sometimes, indeed, this has its incon- 
veniences ; for though he intends to 
reply to the objections of his oppo- 
nents, yet the development of his one 
object so absorbs him, that he forgets 
the arguments of his adversary. His 
exordium is often slow, and even un- 
decided. Theexpression of histhoughts 
is always easy and abundant; but some- 
times one may perceive the hesitation 
of an orator who is not yet master of 
his subject. But when he has em- 
braced in the plan he is about to de- 
velope all the points of his own sys- 
tem, and all the arguments of his an- 
tagonists, then his eloquence is asto- 
nishing, and he is a perfect orator. 
When he begins to speak, Berryer is 
continually raising his hand to his fore- 
head, as though the touch of his hand 
was to kindle the fire of his imagina- 
tion. 

Though his talent for speaking is 
extraordinary, yet he has an organiza- 
tion which is very «mpressionable. He 
is much excited, and even exhausted, 
after some of his gigantic efforts, and 
on one occasion fainted away in the 
garden of the Tuileries, and was con- 
veyed home. For some hours after- 
wards he suffered from nervous agita- 
tion. 

M. Berryer has a great distaste for 
occupying the public with himself, or 
with his speeches, his sayings, or his 
doings. He would never consent to 
examine or correct the published ver- 
sions of his speeches, either made at 
the bar or at the Tribune ; and though 
the force of his mind and character 
enable him to surmount his timidity, 
yet naturally he is subject to that 
failing. 

Such is Berryer. But before I 
conclude this sketch of the most elo- 
quent of modern French orators, I 
must be allowed to refer to some of 
his triumphs, some of his successes. I 
do not mean to record his triumphs at 
the bar, either in civil or political 
causes. Even the enumeration of his 


successes would occupy some pages ; 
but his triumphs as a political orator, 
and as a political leader, must be dis- 
tinctly noted. 

During the discussion of the ques- 
tion between France and the United 
States of America as to the claims for 
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indemnities made by the latter on the 
former power, Berryer made a speech, 
which led on one occasion to the re- 
jection of the law which proposed an 
indemnity, and to the overthrow of 
the Ministry. The Duke de Broglie 
retired before the triumphs of the Le- 
gitimist orator. 

During the discussion of the laws 
of September, 1835, which were enact- 
ed to put a stop to the attacks made 
by the press, on the principle of the 
new order of things in France, Ber- 
ryer made a speech, which was the 
6‘ event” of the session, in which he 
exposed in such terms the absurdity 
and inconsistency of a Government, 
born of a revolution and behind barri- 
cades, denying the principle of its ori- 
gin, and yet hoping to exist, that it 
was with great difficulty the laws were 
passed. 

Convinced that the triumph of his 
cause, that cause of legitimacy and 
order to which he has devoted his life, 
must be brought about by conviction 
and not by passion—by reason and 
not by foree—he found out the Du- 
chess of Berri, when in La Vendée, 
and counselled her by all means to 
leave a field of combat where she 
could gain no honours for her cause, 
and no crown for her son, but where 
her own dignity and that of her party 
could not fail of being signally com- 
promised. 

Attached to the exiled dynasty, he 
visited the ex-monarch in Germany, 
and counselled, in language full of re- 
spect and love, of devotedness and of 
sincerity, that the Duke of Bourdeaux 
should have a large and liberal educa- 
tion suited to his high rank and his 
noble destinies, and should not be 
brought up by that Jesuit school, 
against which so many natural preju- 
dices existed in France. His, advice 
has been followed, and the Prince is 
educated as his best friends must 
desire. 

Satisfied that the Legitimist party 
in France had formed a wrong opinion 
of its force and its duties after the Re- 
volution of July, he underiook, single- 
handed, the task of convincing them 
that they were wrong, and of persuad- 
ing them to follow him in his career 
of action, conflict, and vigorous but 
orderly resistance. Abundantly did 
he succeed in his efforts, and no party 
in a — making _ rapid 
strides in public opinion as the party 
of the Legitimists. 2 
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Resolved on having a section of the 
Chamber, however small, in favour of 
Royalist opinions, he is now surround- 
ed by a small but active band of en- 
lightened and zealous men, devoted to 
the cause of legitimacy, and voting 
with a perfect unity and truth. This 
band, though still small, is constantly 
increasing; and only a few weeks 
since an election of some importance, 
contested by a Legitimist and a warm 
supporter of Government, was gained 
by the former candidate. M. Berryer, 
who was alone in August, 1830, will 
soon have a powerful section of the 
Chamber to back him. 

Appreciating with justice the duties 
of Royalist deputies, he does not con- 
duct or encourage that sort of oppo- 
sition which would lead men of weak 
minds and strong passions to oppose 
the Government de facto on all points, 
and at all hazards. His warfare is 
not after the fashion of Mr Hume or 
M. Auguis. He does not dispute 
about farthings, but about principles, 
and is satisfied with carrying convic- 
tion into the hearts and consciences of 
the French people. His is no vulgar 
warfare, partaking of the haggling 
character of an old clothes-man. He 
knows that if his party is ever again 
to arrive at power and influence, it 
will not be through such contemptible 
conduct. He knows that if his party 
shall triumph, it must be solely through 
the triumph of principles, and not of 
a vulgar economy, and an affected 
love for an absurd and impracticable 
parsimony. And yet Berryer neglects 
no fit occasion of showing to France 
how little she has gained by her Bar- 
ricades of July. He often points to 
the budgets of the Restoration and to 
those of the Revolution—and he says, 
“‘ Neither have you gained in political, 
in civil, in military, in naval, in com- 
mercial, in agricultural, in scientific, 
in artial—no—nor in financial rights, 
privileges, fame, glory, honour, or 
wealth.” 

The questions of finance, though 
dry and uninteresting to a poet and an 
orator, are among those to which, how- 
ever, he specially attends. Not to 
barter—not to huckster—not to drive 
hard bargains, and cheat a poor pen- 
sioner out of the means of his subsist- 
ence—but only for the purpose of re- 
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quiring the “ guid” for the “quo,” and 
for applying the principles of a wise 
economy in the administration of the 
affairs of the state. 

Just in his appreciations of human 
character, and grateful even for 
good intentions, he never fails to ac- 
knowledge that Casimir Perier did all 
he could do, in the circumstances in 
which he was placed, to arrest the 
spread of a wild and propagandizing de- 
mocracy, and that Guizot and the Doc- 
trinnaires are the only men in France, 
in 1837, who are capable of perpetua- 
ting, if their counsels were followed, 
the iron dynasty of the Orleans branch 
of the House of Bourbon! The late 
measure of a “ general amnesty” re- 
joiced his heart and gladdened his soul. 
Though not so general and so perfect 
as he could have desired, yet he was 
grateful that the prison doors were 
opened to so many of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and he hesitated not to ex- 
press his feelings of joy and satisfac- 
tion. 

The prospects of the Royalist party 
depend greatly on the party itself. 
The revolution which has been effect- 
ed in the public mind, in the short 
space of seven years, is most memora- 
ble. <A Legitimist is now looked on 
with favour, with approbation, and 
even with confidence and love.. The 
middling classes in France have all 
become Conservatives. The upper 
classes are essentially so. The lower 
classes are divided. That a vast deal 
of democracy remains cannot be de- 
nied—but if the Royalists shall conti- 
nue to act with prudence, wisdom, 
calmness, dignity, and self-respect— 
they will thicken their ranks from the 
middling classes—and the middling 
classes will have many recruits from 
those of a lower scale. The conduct 
of the Royalist party depends a great 
deal on that of its chiefs, and its chiefs 
on their leader, M. Berryer. And I 
call him their leader most advisedly. 
He is not their master. He is not 
their dictator. He is noé their gover- 
nor. He is essentially their leader— 
not because he orders them, but be- 
cause they follow him. And they 
followed. him, because they have an 
unbounded confidence in his courage, 
his zeal, his energy, his disinterested- 
ness, his purity, and his wisdom. 
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